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PREFACE 


It was late in the year 2008 that I had received an invitation 
from the National Autonomous University of Mexico to deliver 
eight lectures on the subject of the history of Sanskrit literature. 
There were two conditions for them. One, the lectures should 
cover the entire history and not only a period of it, ancient, 
medieval or modern. Two, the lectures should be in a written 
form, the written script to be made available to the University 
so that it could be translated in Spanish for the convenience of 
the listeners who though familiar with English may not have a 
thorough grasp of it. The Spanish translation could be brought 
out in a book form later. Realizing fully well the imponderability 
of the task, I, in keeping with my wont, not to shy away from 
undertaking the most difficult of the assignments, undertook it. 
I started working on it in right earnest. The lectures were to be 
delivered the year following the one the invitation for them 
came. I had only a couple of months to prepare them. By the 
time I had completed five lectures comprising 175 pages in print 
in demy size there came the news of the outbreak of swine flu 
in Mexico. The travel to and from it was banned. The ban lasted 
several months. There was terror all around. This proved the 
dampener. I lost interest in the work.There was no further 
writing. One precaution I took however. Whatever I had written 
up to that point, I kept secure in a file in my cupboard. 
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The years rolled by. Age was overtaking ES was 
ropelling me to bring to completion as of my works as were 
3 s ished. In that connection I remembered the script of the 
Oil I took out the file. The script was there. It dealt 
with a part of the classical Sanskrit literature. I thought of 
‘adding to it the Vedic literature, the remaining part of the 
classical Sanskrit literature that could also cover such topics as 
agriculture, gardening, sciences, physical and natural, aeronautics 
and environment. The work has now swelled to 626 pages. 
While planning and executing it I was acutely conscious of the 
fact that it is not the first work of its kind. A number of works 
had already made their appearance both in English and Hindi. It 
is quite a challenge for one to work on the same subject on 
which a number of authorities had worked earlier and still to 
claim originality. There are many areas I have visited the first 
time. And that is the justification for this work. Though I am 
‘humble to a fault, I would not feel chary of pinpointing some of 
the areas covered the first time. 

No history of Sanskrit literature covers to my knowledge 
the modern Sanskrit literature and that too in its various 
dimensions, the more noteworthy of them being its assessment 
from the point of view of theme, vocabulary and style, the 
children’s literature and the literature on Christianity and Sikhism. 
In the treatment of the Vedic literature there is demonstration in 
written form of the eight types of recitations, called vikrti- 
pathas resorted to for the preservation of the integrity of the 
Vedic text. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are two great 
epics belonging to two different aeons, Yugas, the former 
belonging to Treta and the latter to Dvapara. Yet the similarity 
both of them have with each other within all the dissimilarity 
subsuming them has been brought out in the write-up “Ramayana 
and Mahabharata—A Study in Comparison”. Scholars cannot 


but mark the deep insight and the diligence gone into its 


preparation. So also can: tk i 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri nok ey, but mark, fhe «SAME, in the 
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detailed write-up on environment which this history of Sanskrit 
literature alone deals with. Readers may have heard of the 
various citrabandhas, fittings in pictorial form of Sanskrit verses 
but may not have actually seen any of them. This history will 
furnish them with instances of several of them from the 
Kiratarjuntya of Bharavi and the Sisupalavadha of Magha. In 
the Kadambari of Bana several characters assume different form 
and name in rebirth which could be quite confusing. Their 
original names and forms together with the changed names and 
forms are presented in the present history in the form of a graph 
for easy appreciation of readers. A verse from the 
Naisadhiyacarita called Paficanali in scholarly circles which has 
different connotations for each of the four deities who had 
assumed the form of King Nala to confuse Damayanti is 
reproduced in the present history with different interpretations 
meant for each as also the real Nala. The aerial car, the 
Pusapaka, finds a detailed treatment in the present work as 
given in the Valmiki-Ramayana along with references to aerial 
cars in other later Sanskrit texts together with mention of seven 
Sanskrit texts, a number of them still in manuscript, on the 
science of Aeronautics. So gets the treatment of gardening with 
the mention of an important text on it. There is mention in the 
present work of a peculiar method called Dakargala for testing 
the soil as also the expertise of the ancients for water harvesting. 
The very introduction to the work seeks to break fresh ground 
by touching points like Sanskrit ever having been a spoken 
language, the presence of it in Indian languages with appropriate 
illustrations, its future in the present, 21% century and the 
centuries to follow and the ways to connect it with the common 
man. 

The volume also has the unique distinction of having a rare 
text as an Appendix. The text is the Kristusahasranama by L.C. 
Chacko. 

I have referred to it in my treatment of the Christian 


Literature in Sanskrit. Till about the beginning of the last month 
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of the present year (201 8) I had only heard about it. A gentleman 
from Kerala Dr. David C. Kandathil who had been present at the 
Parikshit Varma Memorial International Lectures delivered by 
me at Tripunnithura on December 7 and 8, 2017 came to see me 
while on a short visit to Delhi. In the course of the conversation 
with him I came to know that the work had been published in 
1966 in Malayalam characters and that he had transcribed it in 
Devanagari characters and that he had saved it in his computer, 
He readily agreed to make it available to me. On getting the text 
from him I thought of sharing it with readers so that they could 
have an idea of what kind of composition it is. 

Istam) hi vidusam loke samasavyasadharanam, the wise 
would like to follow (in their presentation) both the methods, 
they could be brief; they could be effusive, says the Mahabharata. 
I have gone along with this saying of the great epic. The volume 
was getting bigger and bigger. Had I followed the vyasa method 
all through it would have been unmanageable. I had to follow 
the samasa method at places. 

Before I close this atmanivedana, I would like to place on 
record my high appreciation of the help and assistance in 
reading through the proofs by my esteemed friend Dr. Satya 
Vrat Varma of Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan. He has been rather 
liberal in offering valuable suggestions. 

Once in the course of conversation with Prof. Om Prakash 
Pandey of Lucknow while referring to this work which had been 
under preparation I happened to remark that it would be me my 
last work. He interrupted me and said : “I would like to correct 
you. You should have said this is my latest work.” I accepted 


his correction. The present one is my latest work. The last one 
is yet to come. 


Satya Vrat Shastri 
New Delhi 


18.July, 2017 
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1 


3 तत 


WAS SANSKRIT EVER A SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE? 


There are certain misconceptions about Sanskrit that need to be 
straightened first, since they threaten to strike at the very root of 
the language. According to some, Sanskrit was never a spoken 
language. Even if it was, it was spoken by a stratum of society 
that occupied a higher position in it. It was considered pure and 
sacred and hence not fit to be used by the lower rungs of it, 
including women who also were equated with them. As evidence 
for it, they cite plays where priests, sages, kings and noblemen 
speak in Sanskrit while all other characters including jester, 
though of the higher caste (a Brahmana, probably because of his 
uncouth appearance and antics) speak in Prakrits of various 
kinds. This bilingual character of the plays shows that there was 
a clear cut linguistic divide in India since very early times, since 
the time of Bhasa— the earliest known playwright whose all 
works have been discovered and who is generally assigned to 
the 4th cen. B.C. 

To this it may be said that even though the lower rungs of 
society did not speak in Sanskrit, they did understand it. 
Otherwise communication between the two segments, the higher 
and the lower, would not have been possible. Further, Sanskrit 
literature does not begin with the 4th or the 57 cen. B.C. It goes 


much beyond it. Interestingly, there is no evidence in the earlier 
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i including the Valmiki-Ramayana, where a stanza is 
क aly taken do refer to it, of the use of the word Sanskrit 
as the name of the language. It is invariably called Bhasa, vide 
Yaska: इवेति भाषायां चान्वध्यायञ्च (निरुक्त, 1.2.5), Panini भाषायां 
सदवसश्रुवः (3.2.108), सख्यशिश्वीति भाषायाम्‌ (4.1.62), Katyayana 
भाषायां धाञ्कृसृगमिजनिनमिभ्यः (under the sutra आदृगमहनजनः किकिनौ 
fee, 32.171), भाषायां शासियुधिदृशिधृषिमृषिभ्यो युज्‌ वाच्यः under the 
sutra अन्येभ्योऽपि दृश्यते (3.3.130). And Bhasa is the one which is 
spoken by people. For a thousand years and more the language 
was called just Bhasa. When the name Sanskrit came to be used 
for it, is still an open question. Had it been an artificial 
language, it would not have survived till the present day and 
would have died out as did Esperanto. Further, it would not have 
had dialectical variations. It is only a living expression that 
admits them. Panini speaks of the addition of one kind of a 
suffix (aii) to a word on the northern side of the river Vipas and 
another kind of it (an) on the southern side of it, vide the sutra 
udak ca vipasah (4.2.76). Further, it is only the spoken language 
that evolves due to the pronunciation vagaries of the people 
particularly the rustic and the uneducated ones, the evolution 
termed as apabhramSa in grammatical texts, vide Pataiijalis’s 
pointed reference to this phenomenon: 


एकस्यैव शब्दस्य बहवोऽप्रशाः, गावीगोणीगोतागोपोतलिकेत्येवमादयः | 


These apabhram$as being accepted back in the standard 
expression like geha for grha, guccha for gutsa, the interchanging 
termed abheda of certain sounds like r and 7, d and 1, v and b. 
y and j, the insertion of a letter in a word or the omission of it 
or the inversion of the order of the sounds or change in their 
forms are all pointers to Sanskrit having been a live and vibrant 
expression. So are the admission in it of words from other 
languages like kalama for pen from Arabic, vide Medinikosa 
kalamah pumsi lekhanyam, ruma for salt quarry from Rome, 
ies Amara ruma syal lavanakare, mleccha as such from the 

००१११११0११ YAA formedfrom»ysvanay:ensevolute of 
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Iona, for the script of the Yavanas, the inhabitants of Jona, an 
island near Greece, javanika from yavanika derived in the same 
way from Yavana for curtain and so on. As a matter of fact, a 
huge number of words of astronomy in Sanskrit are borrowed 
from Greek. It is the same for coins (dinara, karsapana, etc.), 
from Persian which had been Sanskritized as parasika since 
very early times. The Persian word bandi has become the base 
word for words like grha, pala etc. and the roots kr and bhu. 
The Persian Shahanshah meets the eye in the form Sahisahanusahi 
in the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. The 
Hebrew word gamal sneaked into Sanskrit via Arabic and 
Persian with the addition of ka in the form kramela(ka) in the 
sense of camel which itself is a modified form of its original. 
All this foreign content in Sanskrit shows its innate strength and 
vitality which did not allow its growth to be stunted by isolation. 
A more thorough study of this aspect of Sanskrit will throw up 
many more of such words. So will it throw up words from the 
Dravidian and Austric streams. 

The Krt and Taddhita sections of Panini’s grammar contain, 
for purposes of explanation of their formation, words connected 
with the life of common people, the carpentry, the smithy, the 
weaving and dying of clothes, the agriculture, the dairy farming, 
the poultry farming, the architecture, the arms, ammunition and 
warfare, the forest produce and so on. So do the plethora of 
dictionaries and lexica. All this will militate against the theory— 
assiduously fostered by some of Sanskrit having been a language 
only of certain sections of society, invented by them to exercise 
their superiority over the less privileged ones with a halo going 
with it. 

As it goes with any living expression, there are two forms 
of it, one literary which is more sophisticated and polished, and 
the other, colloquial, which is more rustic and crude. The former 
is governed by certain rules and conventions while the latter is 
rather freer to pursue its course. The former is standardized . 
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; : . The former is governed by the rules 
2. a a हल is not. In the case of English we is 
Loe form of it is called “King’s English” while the other is 
called “slang”. “The same happened to Sanskrit. When the 
“Bhasa” turned into “sophistication 1t became Sanskrit, “the 
polished” which the cultured ones, the Sistas, would prefer. It 
could not be as free in its evolution as it was when it was 
colloquial. It was, however, well understood by all sections of 
society; the cultured and the un-cultured, the educated and the 
uneducated. That explains its use side by side with Prakrits that 
are its evolutes, prakrtih samskrtam tata agatam prakrtam in the 
dramatic literature. In no case should this use be stretched to 
infer the artificiality of the language and assigned the character 
of “oppressiveness” to it as do some of our fellow scholars. 

Once given the standard form, the language by and large 
adhered to it, deviations in it from that form—not impossible in 
any living expression— were frowned upon, yo hy utsutram 
kathayen nado grhyeta, though accepted grudgingly, because of 
their having been used by the cultured, the Sistas, Sistaprayogat 
sadhu. In spite of the strict rules of Panini and a host of other 
grammarians, the process of change in the language was on, 
again a proof, if that were still needed, of its having been a 
living expression. As a matter of fact, so numerous were these 
deviations that even Panini had ultimately to throw up his hands 

` in despair and declare that they be accepted as such: prsodaradini 
yathopadistam (6.3.109). 

As is common with any language, with the passage of 
time, the colloquial expression supplanted the polished one 
occupying thereby the position of the lingua franca. It did not 
mean, unlike its counterparts Greek and Latin, that the polished 
one, Sanskrit, went into oblivion. It continued as the medium of 
culture and higher thought, for centuries on end. For that reason 
it continued to be pursued by millions of people all over India, 


a good number of them also using it in their daily lives. That is 


the position even no 
W. À good numb i e 
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SANSKRIT AND MODERN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


The present day spoken languages of India can be divided into 
four families on the basis of their structure and vocabulary: 
Aryan, Dravidian, Austric and Mongoloid. The languages of 
north, west and eastern India except those of the Adivasi regions 
of Bihar, Chattisgarh and Orissa and those of the eastern states 
belong to the Aryan family. The languages beyond the Vindhyas, 
the southern peninsula belong to the Dravidian family. The 
languages of the Adivasi regions like Bhili, Koli, Mundari 
belong to the Austric family while the languages of the regions 
along the Himalayan Terai belong to the Mongoloid one. The 
languages of the Aryan family are direct descendants of Sanskrit 
through Prakrits and Apabhramsas. The languages of the 
Dravidian family have not come down from Sanskrit. Even with 
this difference the languages of both these families, the Aryan 
and the Dravidian, have strong presence of Sanskrit in them, the 
only dividing line from the point of view of Sanskrit in them 
being that in the languages of the Aryan family there is more of 
Sanskrit in Tadbhava, derivative form, while in the languages of 
the Dravidian. family like Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam, there is more of Tatsama, the words in their original 
Sanskrit form. This difference is quite understandable. The 
languages of the Aryan family have evolved out of Sanskrit 
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Brahmanas, the rebuttal is that languages do not go with Teligious 
denominations or castes or communities. All sections Of socie 
including Muslims and Christians have substantially contributed 
to Sanskrit. Reference in this context could be made to two 
detailed write-ups, one, “The Contribution of Muslims ७ 
Sanskrit” in the work the Discovery of Sanskrit Treasures, Vo]. 
3, 2006! and the other, the “Modern Christian Literature in 
Sanskrit” in the work Devavanisuvasah (Ramakant . Shukla 
Felicitation Volume), Part II, 1993. Just as it is with the 
Muslims and Christians, so it is with the Dalits and OBCs. They 
have taken/are taking to Sanskrit in a big way. This, however, 
is not a recent phenomenon. Even earlier, there had been many 
great scholars of Sanskrit from the so-called lower castes. Under 
the sutra ajer vyaghafiapoh (2.4.56) the Mahabhasya of Patatijali 
records an interesting conversation between a charioteer (a 
Sudra by caste) and a grammarian where the charioteer floors 
the grammarian. Noticing a chariof but not the charioteer the 
grammarian calls out: ko ‘sya rathasya praveta, who is the 
driver of the chariot? The charioteer appearing there answers in 
such a way as to bring home to grammarian his error in the use 
of the word praveta. Says he: ayusmann aham asya rathasya 
prajita. Angered by the audacity of the charioteer in correcting 
him adroitly the grammarian blurts out ako anena durutena 
badhyamahe, Ah! this ignoble charioteer is troubling me. The 
charioteer again corrects him with the use of the correct form. 
Says he, ayusman, duhsuteneti vaktavyam. 
; There is an old stanza where a Candala, of the name 
Divakara is eguated with the celebrity poets Bana and Mayura: 
अहे प्रभावों वाग्देव्या यन्मातङ्गदिवाकरः l 
ESI सभ्यः समो बाणमंयूरयोः | | 


ás O! the grace of the Goddess of learning that Divakara, a 
andala, attained the 


x position of courtier at Sriharga’s court, a 
peer of Bana and Mayüra, 
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SANSKRIT AND MODERN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


The present day spoken languages of India can be divided into 
four families on the basis of their structure and vocabulary: 
Aryan, Dravidian, Austric and Mongoloid. The languages of 
north, west and eastern India except those of the Adivasi regions 
of Bihar, Chattisgarh and Orissa and those of the eastern states 
belong to the Aryan family. The languages beyond the Vindhyas, 
the southern peninsula belong to the Dravidian family. The 
languages of the Adivasi regions like Bhili, Koli, Mundari 
belong to the Austric family while the languages of the regions 
along the Himalayan Terai belong to the Mongoloid one. The 
languages of the Aryan family are direct descendants of Sanskrit 
through Prakrits and Apabhrarhsas. The languages of the 
Dravidian family have not come down from Sanskrit. Even with 
this difference the languages of both these families, the Aryan 
and the Dravidian, have strong presence of Sanskrit in them, the 
only dividing line from the point of view of Sanskrit in them 
being that in the languages of the Aryan family there is more of 
Sanskrit in Tadbhava, derivative form, while in the languages of 
the Dravidian.family like Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam, there is more of Tatsama, the words in their original 
Sanskrit form. This difference is quite understandable. The 
languages of the Aryan family have evolved out of Sanskrit 
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while those of the Dravidian one have adopted Sanskrit words 
as borrowings, both Sanskrit and they being structurally entirely 
different. Among the Dravidian languages themselves the 
Sanskritic content varies language by language. While in 
Malayalam it is overwhelming, it is just strong in Telugu and 
Kannada, it is weak in Tamil. According to some specialists it 
is around 70% in Malayalam, 50 to 60% in Telugu and Kannada 
and 30% in Tamil. These percentages seem to be based on the 
very general assessment, not backed by any scientific study, of 
the strong and less strong presence of Sanskrit. Where it is felt 
that there is more of Sanskrit, the percentage flies up. It 
nosedives with the contrary feeling. So far no systematic analysis 
has been attempted of the total Sanskritic content in the entire 
vocabulary of any of the south Indian languages. This is a green 
area which scholars versed in both languages, Sanskrit and 
Telugu, Sanskrit and Kannada, Sanskrit and Tamil and Sanskrit 
and Malayalam need to visit. It is a daunting task worthy of 
being taken up as a national project underpinning the role of 
Sanskrit as a corridor to all the languages of India except those 
of the Adivasis and the upper Himalayan reaches which have 
continued to remain isolated and immune to outside influence 
and which have precious little literary activity in them to need 
larger vocabulary for more sophisticated thought. 

The only notable attempt in this connection was that of the 
late Ratnamayi Devi Dikshit. Under the inspiration of Acharya 
Kaka Kalelkar she had undertaken a project of preparing a 
dictionary of the Sanskrit words figuring in major Indian 


languages in their original Sanskrit meanings or meanings that 


have strayed away from the original ones like the Sanskrit word 
arisudaka meaning dew. It is fi i 


yalam it has the same meaning. 
water in contact with the rays 
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of the sun or the water that is in full contact with the sunlight 
in the daytime and the moonlight in the night. In Telugu it 
means water offered (as arghya) to the sun. In Hindi it has the 
meaning water placed under the sun or the moon. 

As a pilot project Dr. Ratnamayi Devi Dikshit took up a 
hundred words which she published in the Indological Studies, 
the journal of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Delhi, 
in its issue. of Vol. II, No.2. Shortly after their publication she 
died and with her died the project. It is high time the project is 
revived and taken up in all seriousness with the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development providing the necessary funds 
for it. Needless to say that it will be of no less importance than 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles 
under way in the Deccan College, Pune. 

While speaking of the Sanskritic synonyms in Indian 
languages it may not be out of point to draw attention to the fact 
that what are listed as synonyms in Sanskrit lexicons were/are 
actually the words in use in different regions. For water the most 
common word in use in the north is pani, Sanskrit pantya or jala 
on more formal occasions or by more sophisticate classes or in 
association with sacred rivers like gangajala, while it is niru, 
Sanskrit nira in the south. For milk while it is dudh, Sanskrit 
dugdha, in the north, it is khira, Sanskrit kstra, in the east. For 
egg the word in Hindi is anda, Sanskrit anda while it is dima, 
Sanskrit dimbha in Bengali and Oriya (the meaning has undergone 
change there. The meaning of the Sanskrit word is embryo). 
Anna in Hindi and some other languages means foodgrains; in 
Oriya it means rice. It is not implausible to claim that the 
synonyms were the words restricted to certain regions or areas 
only. What the lexicographers did was to pick them up, they, all 
of them being of Sanskrit stock, and list them as synonyms. 

Sometimes one of these synonyms was to go with a 
particular object as per the usage. In this connection a comment 
of the Mahabhasyakara is very significant: niyatavisayas Sabda 
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drsyante. Tad yatha—samane rakte varne gaur न um ucyate 
asvah Sona iti, samane ca kale varne gauh Tana iti bhavaty 
aivo hema iti, samane ca śukle varne gauh veta iti bhavaty 
asvah karka iti. “(In usage) words are found to have their scope 
restricted. As for example, the red colour being common to both 
cow and horse, the same of cow is denoted by the word lohita 
while that of horse by the word Sona, similarly the black colour 
being common to both, cow and horse, the one of cow is 
denoted by the word krsna while that of horse by the word 
hema. In like manner the white colour being common to both, 
cow and horse, the one of cow is denoted by the word Sveta and 
that of horse by the word karka. In Punjabi the word kakka, 
Sanskrit karka, white, is used with reference to hair only, kakke 
bal, the grey hair. The word kesa is found there with reference 
to flowing male hair. It has association with sacredness as well. 
For the Sikhs the hair on the head is always kesa and never bal 
for it is how the Guru had addressed them. 

Sanskrit Dhatupathas list a number of roots in the same 
meaning, iti gatyarthah, ity adane, etc. At present some of the 
vast array of roots are of academic interest only. But a closer 
scrutiny of some of the languages and the dialects may reveal 
their actual use and justify the rationale of the compilers of the 
Dhatupathas in including them. A few instances here will bear 
it out. Panini Dhatupatha has vañc in the sense of movement, 
vañcu gatau. Sanskrit literature does not furnish a use of it. But 
it is found in the sense of gali in the form of vanj in Western 
Panjabi and Saraiki, vari, var, go go. Jam is assigned there the 
meaning of eating,; according to some it is Jimi, vide the 
Siddhantakaumudi: jimim kecit pathanti. In this very sense it is 
found in use in Western U.P., Rajasthan, etc. : jimana, eating. 
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only. Many of the variations initially or finally in the roots may 
be traced to the peculiar characteristics of pronunciation specific 
to certain areas like s being pronounced as ॥ in Marwar, Sindh 
and regions beyond that. 

During the early years the writer of these lines had to 
undertake lots of travel throughout the length and breadth of 
India and had varied experiences in the context of Sanskrit. 
Once he was travelling from Ootacomand, the Anglicized form 
of Tamil as well as Sanskrit Udakamandalam to Mettupalayam 
in a bus. The bus had an unscheduled halt at a wayside place. 
Noticing that, a few children came along to sell their wares. 
Among them were two small children, one boy of about 12 and 
the other, a girl of about 8. They were selling pineapple pieces. 
He bought some from them but they were too sour. He wanted 
salt to tone down their sourness. He did not know the Tamil 
word for salt. A co-passenger told him that it is uppu. Looking 
at the children he said uppu. The elder one asked the younger, 
probably his sister, uppu, uppu, Sighra, Sighra. Within seconds 
she brought a packet of salt to him. More than the pineapple 
pieces what whetted his taste were the words Sighra, Sighra, 
quick, quick. How pleasant it was to hear Sanskrit Sighra deep 
in the interior of Tamilnadu. 

Once he was travelling from Kolkata to Puri. As soon as 
the train reached Bhubaneswar in the morning, a number of 
urchins with small baskets tucked in their arms barged into 
compartments shouting dima siddha, dima siddha, eggs boiled, 
eggs boiled. They were selling boiled eggs. The word siddha, 
pronounced impeccably, particularly struck him and reminded 
him of Patañjali’s siddha odanah, siddha yavaguh where it 
means cooked. 

Once he was on a visit to Kashmir. He was in a village 
with a Kashmiri friend. There were lots of flies around. His 
Kashmiri friend was trying hard to drive them away and 


Was saying, gaccha, RACER. WAY, 89, away. He was guite 
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surprised to notice the = oe Sanskrit verbal form as 

i iri even at pr . 

p» RO iura sont 5 so of his joining the University at 
Puri as Vice Chancellor, he had to preside over the meeting of 
the Senate which is a bigger body with people from different 
disciplines and professions some of whom did neither know 
Sanskrit nor English and could express themselves through their 
native language Oriya only. At the end of the day when he had 
to sum up the discussion he touched all points, even the ones 
that had been made in Oriya much to the surprise and delight of 
everybody. After the meeting a number of people came to him 
and said apan Oriya bujhanti, “Do you follow Oriya?” He said, 
no but he does follow the Sanskrit ensconsed in it which is the 
common thread that runs through all major Indian languages 
and binds them together. 

In the context of impact of Sanskrit on modern Indian 
langages it may not be out of point to mention that the first 
grammars of some of these languages like Marathi, Kannda and 
Telugu were written in Sanskrit. They all closely followed 
Panini. The Marathi grammar is the Paficavartika, author not 
known, the Kannada grammar is the Sabdamanidarpana by 
Kesiraja and the Telugu grammar is Andhrasabdarthacintamani, 
by Adikavi Nannaya. Bana’s Kadambari exercised such a 
powerful influence on the writers of these languages that the 
word Kadambari became synonymous with novel. Novel is 
called Kadambari in these languages. 

In the early stages of the development of literature in 
modern Indian languages, the writers being good scholars of 
Sanskrit themselves used more of Sanskrit words in their writings. 


Munshi, Umashankar Joshi, Narendra Modi in Gujarati, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutta, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra 


Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore, ete, in Bengali, NannayayPodana, 
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Pedana, and Vishwanath Satyanarayana etc. in Telugu. Radhanath 
Ray in Oriya. Their writings were full of Sanskrit, so full that 
barring a few words here and there they all looked Sanskrit. A 
few passages from a few of such writers are reproduced here by 
way of illustration: 


From Hindi: 

First a few lines from the play Candragupta of Jaya Shankar 
Prasad, the doyen of Hindi literature: 
हिमादि gr ॐ से 
मुद्ध Ja भारती- 
स्वयं प्रथा समुज्ज्वला 

स्वतन्त्रता पुकारती 
अमर्त्य diga हो 
दृढ प्रतिज्ञ सोच लो 
प्रशस्त पुण्य पथ है- 
बढ़े चलो बढ़े चलो।। 
असंख्य कीर्ति-रश्मियाँ 
विकीर्ण दिव्य दाह सी। 
सएूत मातृश्रूमे के- 
रुको न शूर साहसी 
अत्ति der सिन्धु में- 
सुवाडवाग्नि-से जलो, 
प्रवीर हो जयी बनो 
बढ़े चलो बढ़े चलो। 
A few lines now from the well-known poem Himalaya of 
Rastrakavi Ramdhari Singh Dinakar 
मेरे नगप्रति मेरे विशाल 
साकार दिव्य गौरव विराट 
पौरुष के गुणीभूत ज्वाल 
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मेरी जननी के हिमकिरीट 


७००००९००१०००००००००१०००००००००००१ 


यतिवर कैसा यह अमर ध्यान? 
तू "enr में खोज रहा 
किस जटिल समस्या का निदान 
उलझन का कैसा विषम ज्वाल 
मेरे नगपति मेरे विशाल 
A few lines now from the legendary Suryakant Tripathi 
Nirala from his poem Rama ki Saktipuja: 
रवि हुआ अस्त : ज्योति के पत्र पर लिखा अमर 
रह गया VAT का अपराजेय समर। 
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Jaqa 
ge पड Re इक तिर wd, उत्ते eol इक सवार बदै। 
जो ओ चाहे करे इक पल अदर लीला उस दी अपरपार बदै।। 
पंजाबी रामायण राम लुभाया आनन्द विलशाद 
From Bengali: 
One of the foremost of the Bengali poets Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta was of the firm view that without words from Sanskrit the 
Bengali language cannot flourish. Without these it will degenerate 
into a language of farmers and fishermen. No wonder his poems 


have a heavy sprinkling of Sanskrit vocabulary as can be seen 
from an excerpt from one of his poems: 


सम्मुखसमरे पडि वीरचूडामणि 

वीरबाहु चलि यबे गेला .यम्‌पुरे 
अकाले हे देवि अम्र॒तभाषिणि 

कोन बीरबरे बरि सेनापतिपदे 
पाठाइला रणे पुनः रक्षःकुलानिधि 
TIR कि कौशले WAT TAT 
इन्रजित्‌ मेघनावे अजेयजगते 
ऊर्मिल्ाबिलासी नाशि इच्रनिःशकिला।। 


The same kind of Sanskritized Bengali is noticeable in the 
writings of Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. As an illustration are 
reproduced a few lines from his Sitar Banabasa: 

एइ सेइ जनस्थानमध्यवरत्ती प्रश्रवणगिरि | एइ गिरिरशिखरदेश आकाशपथे सतत 
सञ्चरमाण जलधरपटलसंयोगे निबिडनीलिमाय अलंकृत | 

The same is the case with Bankim Chandra Chatterji: 

निदाघशेषे एक दिन एक अश्वारोही पुरुष विष्णुपुर हइते मान्दारणेर पथे एकाकी 
गमन करिते छिलेन। दिनमणि अस्ताचलगमनोद्योगी देखिया अश्वारोही द्वुतवेगे 
अश्वसज्चालन करिते लागिलेन। 
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The tradition continued even with Rabindra Nath TEM 
whose following lines would make one think whether one i 
reading Sanskrit or Bengali: 

अवि अवनमनमोहिनी 
अयि निर्मूर्यकतज्ण्वलधरणी 
जनकणजननीजननी 
नीलतिन्धुणल धीतचरणतल 
अनिलविकम्पित शयामल अञ्चल 


HAG ATT हिमाचल 
ganaid 


From Oriya: 
A few lines from the Oriya classic, the Cilika of Radha Nath 


Ray 
उत्कलकमलाबिलासदीर्षिका 
मतालमालिनी नीलामुविल्िका 
उत्कलर तुहि चारु अलकार 
-OAJ शोभर TST | 


तथापि मनर ANT 
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मनर प्रशान्त 

सागरर वक्षत 

जोबारर नाई आजि अन्त 

HHT लहरे नव नव गतिरे आनि दिये आशा अफुरन्त 
सेये हे मनर मोर प्रशान्त सागरर उर्मिमाला अशान्त।। 


प्रशान्त पाररे 

महा "er जीवनर 

शान्ति आजि आक्रान्त 

नव नव wet दैत्य दानवे करे निष्ठ॒रघात अविश्रान्त 
सेये हे मनर मोर प्रशान्त सागरर उर्मिमाला अशान्त।। 
AR आधातक 

Rè आजि wart 

सृष्टिर सेनानी अनन्त 

साते आने मोर प्रशान्त सागरत ग्रगतिर AGT दिगन्त 
सेये हे मनर मोर प्रशान्त सागरर उर्मिमाला अशान्त।। 


गभीर प्रशान्त 

सागरर शक्तिमे 

ध्वंसक करे REIT 

अगजन मानवर शान्तिर समदल तृष्टिकामी जीवन्त 

सेये हे मनर मोर प्रशान्त सागरर उर्मिमाला emm! 
JT हजारिका 


स्नेहे आभार शत श्रावणर 


स्नेहेड आभार शत श्रावणर 
धारासार HEL प्लावन आने- 
यौवन वासनार रिक्‍्तोफूल 

पूर्ण करे उन्मत्त वाने (वणेछ)- 


निर्जन eer तिमिरर पार भागि 


उच्छल 
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अपरूप aRar तरंग TNT 
नाचे नव तृष्टिर गाने। 


विदत क्षिप्र नयने तोमार 

मौन Sm उन्मादना साने 
निवाते मोर आज्ञार आश्वासत 
gRr R नागाने 


प्रीति दिगवलयत गतिशील गीता गाऊ 
वज्र गजे हार माने 
er तृणाइ मौचुमी खेदि जाय 
आभार दृष्टिये ओ लक्ष्य जाने।। 
-भृपेन हजारिका 
From Gujarati : 
मगल शब्द 
त्यां दूरथी मगलशब्द आवतो। 
शताबीओ चा चिला gerer 
गजावतो चेतनमंत्र आवतो। 
प्रकाशना धोध अमोद्य झीलती 
धपे धरा नित्य प्रवास पथे 
तूती पड़े मेळड़ अर्ध अगे 
-उमाशकर जोशी 
अत्मा ART अने आत्मा अत 
TTET हैयामा ठुके बसत 
सोड बरसनी वयु Gk कोयलनो qu 
के तूडानो कोना पर ऊछड़े प्रणय? 


उके एक अक्षमा प्रकरे दीक्षवा 
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आशीर्वाद आपवा आवे छे सन्त 
पानखरना हैयामा द्हुके बसत 
; -RE मोदी 


From Marathi : 


ज्योस्तुतु 


तीनी साजा, सखे मिलाल्या; देई वचन ठुला 
आाजपासुनी जीवे अधिक तू माइया हृदयाला 


कनकगोल हा मरीचिमाली जोडी जो सुयशा, 
चकवाल हे पवित्र ये जी शांत गभीर निशा, 
त्रिलोकगामी मारुत, तैशा निर्मल दाहि दिशा- 
साक्षी ऐसे अमर करुति हे तव कर करि धरिला 


स्वकरे तरुवर TET उधलती ग्रीति-अक्षता या; 
WANS ह JJJ गातो निर्झर या कार्या 
मंगलाष्टके गाति पाखरे मंजुल या समया 
WEAR हा दिनकर स्वकरे उधलि गुलालाला, 


नाद जसा FG, रस जसा सुदर कवनात 

गंध जसा सुमनात रस जसा बब या द्राक्षा 
पाणि जसे मोत्यात मनोहर वर्ण सुवणत 
हृदयी मी साठवी तुज जसा जीवित जो मजला। 


ज्योखु d श्रीमहन्मंगले। शिवास्पदे शुभदे 
स्वतत्रते भगवति। त्वामहं ANAT FEIT | 
राष्ट्राचे चैतन्य मूर्त तूं नीतिसंपदांची 

स्वतन्रते भगवाति। श्रीमती राज्ञी तू त्यांची 
परवशतेच्या नभात तूंची आकाशी होशी 
CAAT भगवती। चांदणी चमचम लखलखशी।। 
गालावरच्या कुसुमी किवा SFU गाली 
स्वतत्रते भगवती। तूच जी विलसतते लाली 
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d सूर्याचे तेज उदधिचे mae तूंची 

zaa भगवती। अन्यथा ग्रहण नष्ट तेची | 

मोक्ष मुक्ति ही तुझीव रूपे तुलाच वेदांती 

ia योगिजन TET वदती 

जे जे उत्तम उदात्त उन्नत महन्मधुर dd 

aiad भगवती। सर्व तव सहचारी होते।। 
ज्योख्तु 


कनकगोल हा मारिचिमाली जोडी जो सुयश 

चक्रवालः हे पवित्र ये जी शाति गभीर निशा 

त्रिलोकगामी मारुत, तैशा निर्मल याहि दिशा- 

साक्षी ऐसे अमर करुनि हे तव कर कारि धरिला 
=. रा. ताम्बे 


हे अधम-रक्तरजिते पुजन पूणिते श्री स्वतत्रते 
ठुजसाठि मरण ते जनन, तुजवीण जनन ते मरण 
तुज सकल चरचर शरण चराचर शरण श्री स्वतत्रते 
वदे त्वामहं ANAT वदै 
>स्वात्तव्यवीर सावरकर 
From Kannada: 


First a few lines from the Gadayuddha of Rama who together 
with Pampa and Ponna forms the three gems of Kannada poetry: 


देसेय॑ नोडते मत्तदूभुतनटनिटिलालोतकीलाक्षिवोतद- 
लिमे कोपाक्‍तनेतं गिभुजगदेयं fae MARTE | | 
Now a few lines from another 
yasa who composed the immorta 
katha-Maijari : 
औवनितेयरसने विमलराणीवपीनफितने जगकतिपावनने 
सनकादिसज्जननिकरदातार 
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रावणासुरमथन श्रवणसुधाविनूतन 
कथनकारण काबुदामतजनवमूदुगिन 


वीरनारायण 


From Telugu: 


First a few lines from Adikavi Nannaya’s Srimadandhramah- 
abharatamu: 


आढुष्यन्तइनन्तसत्वूड़ समस्ताशान्तमातंगमयदालक्रतनैन 
शूवलयमात्मायततमै FETT, आदित्याधुसमीखुरगमिमहोग्रारण्य- 
देशालिनोनादिक्षत्रवस्रिनेत्रे नजितुंडे बाहुवीर्याुनन्‌। 
A few lines now from another great Telugu poet Potana 
from his Mahabharatamu: 
शारदनीरदेन्दुघनसारपटीरमरालमल्लिकाहारतुषारफेनरजताचलकाशसुधापयोधि- 
सिततामरसामरवाहिनी शुभाकारतनोप्पु निनु जूडगनेन्नडु कल्गु भारती | 
Some lines from his Srimadandhramahabhagavata: 
अन्धेन्दूदयमुल्‌ महाबधिरशंखारावमुल्‌ मूकसद्ग्रन्थाध्यापनमुल्‌ नपुंसकवधूकांक्षल्‌ 
कृतघ्नावलीबन्धुत्वंबुलु भस्महव्यमुलु लुब्धद्रव्यसंकाशमुल्‌ क्रोडसद्गन्थंबुलु 
हरिभक्तिवर्जिततुलरिक्तव्यर्थसंसारमुल्‌ | 
A few lines from anther great Telugu poet Peddana from 
his Manucaritra: 
आपुरि बायकुंडु मकरांकशशांकमनो ज्ञमूर्ति, भाषापरशेषभोगि, 
विविधाध्वरनिर्मलनित्यकर्मदीक्षापरन्चुहु अम्बुरुहगर्भकुलाभरणंबु, अनारताध्यापनतत्परुडु, 
प्रवराख्युङु, अलेख्यतनूविलासुडे | 


From Malayalam: 
An excerpt from Ejuttaccana’s Adhyatmaramayana: 

चिद्रूपद॒यन्‌ मृत्युञ्जयन्‌ परन्‌ भद्रपदन्‌ भगवान्‌ भवभञ्जन रुद्राणियाकिम 
देविक्कुरन्‌ रामभद्र सारं कोटुत्तप्पोक्‌ fug तुल्यधरियाय गौरियामद्रिसुतयुमानंद 
विवशयाय्‌ भर्तृपादप्रणामं Tag संपूर्ण भक्तियोटुं पुनरेवमरुक्‌ चेयूतु नारायणन्‌ 
नळिनायतलोचनन्‌ नारीजनमनोमोहनन्‌ माधवन्‌ नारदसेव्यन्‌ चळिनासनप्रियन्‌ नारकाराति 
नकिनशरगुरुनाथन्‌ नरसखन्‌ नाना जगन्मयनू नादविद्यात्मकनू नामसहस्नवानू 
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नाळीकरम्यवदनन्‌ नरकारि नाढीकबांधववंशसमुद्‌भवनू्‌ श्रीरामदेवन्‌ परन्‌ पुरुषोत्तम 
कारुण्यवारिधि कामफलप्रदनन्‌ राक्षसवंशविनाशनकारणन्‌ साक्षात्‌ मुकुन्दमानन्वप्रदन्‌ 
पुमान्‌। 
आलोकनार्थ महामुनि नारदन्‌ भूलोकमप्पोळलुकरिञ्चीटिनान्‌ । 
तेजस्सोटुं शुद्धस्फटिकसुकाशरीरनाय सत्वरमंबरत्तिंकल्‌ निन्तादराल्‌ तत्रैव 
वेगालवतरच्चीटिनान्‌। श्रीरामदेवनु संभ्रमं कैकोण्टु नारदनेक्कण्टे कुनेटु सादरं। 


A stanza from Srikrsnacarita of Nambiar: 


पुरहरनमलन्‌ JiR 
JEMA eraat 
afr gaeng मे 
TTC वाञ्छितालुकूल || 
Of late writers in vernaculars are distancing themselves 
from Sanskrit, for one, that they are not as knowledgeable of 
Sanskrit as their predecessors were and for the other, they are 
being swayed by the mistaken notion that Sanskrit comes in the 
way of the natural evolution and growth of vernaculars which 
for that reason need to be freed from it. They have started using 
more of Desi words little realizing that their shortsightedness 
and parochial approach will deprive the vernaculars, which they 
so dearly love, of the inexhaustible store of vocabulary that 
Sanskrit provides. Moreover, it will result in course of time of 
schism in literature, one part of it in highly Sanskritized diction 
and the other inching away from it, But try as much as they can, 
they cannot take the vernacular Writing away from Sanskrit. 
There is a large corpus of words that has passed into common 
use and is taken to be as much indigenous as the non-sanskrit 
one. Their Writings have to have social matrix and it is society 
who owns these Sanskrit words as part of its ethos. 
i Like the perennial Ganga Sanskrit continues to nourish the 
po ee Pie them with vocabulary, idioms, 
F : EA courses through them all meandering its 
ea the lofty alayas to the sea-washed shores of this 
great multi-lingual, multi cultural and multi-ethnic ntry. 
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SANSKRIT STUDIES IN INDIA 


Sanskrit is pursued in India in two streams, the traditional and 
the modern. Pathashalas, Vidyalayas, Tols, Gurukulas, 
Vidyapithas, Sanskrit Universities follow the traditional stream 
while schools, colleges and general Universities follow the 
modern one. Post-independence period saw the strengthening of 
the traditional stream in India with the setting up of Sanskrit 
Universities to provide for higher teaching of different Sastras 
and to determine courses of reading and syllabi for the large 
number of Pathashalas, Vidyalayas, Gurukulas and Tols affiliated 
to them and to conduct examinations for them to ensure 
uniformity of standards. The first such University to have been 
set up in India in 1958 was the Varanaseya Sanskrit 
Vishvavidyalaya, named in 1974 after the Chief Minister of the 
State of Uttar Pradesh where it is located, the driving force 
behind its creation, the Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya. 
To be true to it, it is not a new institution to come up. It is more 
or less a renaming of the time-honoured institution, the 
Government Sanskrit College, of the British days with more or 
less the same functions with the more prominent difference in 
the form of the better salary scales available to its teachers 
graded as Professors, Readers, Lecturers and so on at par with 
those prevailing in other general Universities and the Departments 
being grouped into Faculties with the Deans presiding over 
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rincipal of the olden days now carries the More 
MA dd of Vice Chancellor, the institution being 
now called a University. Apart from the Sampurnanand Sanskrit 
University, India now has fourteen other Sanskrit Universities, 
the Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University, Darbhanga, 
Bihar, set up in 1961, the Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati, 
Andhra Pradesh, set up in 1961, the Lal Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapitha, New Delhi, set up in 1962, the Shri 
Jagannath Sanskrit University, Puri, Orissa, set up in 1981, the 
Sri Venkateswara Vedic University, Tirupati, set up in 1 992, the 
Shankaracharya University of Sanskrit, set up in 1993 in Kalady, 
Kerala, the Kavikulaguru Kalidasa Sanskrit University, Ramtek 
(Nagpur), set up in 1997, the Shri Jagadguru Ramanandacharya, 
Rajasthan Sanskrit University, Jaipur, set up in 2001, Somnath 
Sanskrit University, Veraval, Gujarat, set up in 2005, the 
Uttarakhand Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, Haridwar, set up in 2005, 
Maharshi Panini Sanskrit Evam Vedic University, Ujjain, set up 
in 2008, Karnataka Sanskrit University, Bangalore, set up in 
2010 and Kumar Bhaskar Verma Sanskrit Univeristy, Nalbari, 
Assam, set up in 2011. On 22nd March, 2015 the Chief Minister 
of Sikkim announced the setting up of a Sanskrit University in 
his State as also a Sanskrit Academy along with a Sanskrit 
Training Centre and a guest house for visiting Sanskrit scholars 
under the name Guru Ashrama. Of the universities mentioned 
above the Lal Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, 
New Delhi and the Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati are 
€ technical nomenclature of the 


Universities, Besides the Sa 
Sanskrit Sansthan, 
of India runs twel 
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sixteen Adarsh (Model) Sanskrit Mahavidyalayas and four Shodh 
Sansthanas with ninety per cent recurring and seventy five per 
cent non-recurring grant besides providing assistance in varying 
amounts to a large number of institutions throughout the length 
and the breadth of the country. Further, there are State Sanskrit 
Academies like the Uttar Pradesh Sanskrit Sansthan, Lucknow, 
the Bihar Sanskrit Academy, Patna, the Delhi Sanskrit Academy, 
Delhi, the Rajasthan Sanskrit Academy, Jaipur, the Sanskrit 
Academy, Osmania University, Hyderabad and the Madhya 
Pradesh Sanskrit Academy, Ujjain to promote Sanskrit, each in 
its own way, by providing grant to private Sanskrit Pathashalas, 
Vidyalayas and Gurukulas, by helping in the publication of 
Sanskrit works by providing publication grants, by awarding 
prizes on works by modern writers, by honouring the more 
distinguished of them, by organizing debates, declamations and 
other types of contests, by bringing out their own Sanskrit 
magazines and helping the ones brought out at private initiative. 
Most of the above objectives the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, 
referred to above, also fulfils. Apart from its schemes like the 
scheme for the publication grant for publishing manuscripts, old 
and new, the scheme for financial assistance to Sanskrit 
magazines, the three other schemes which are peculiar to it 
deserve special mention. They are the Shastrachudamani scheme 
under which distinguished retired Sanskrit teachers who are still 
fit enough are associated with Sanskrit institutions which need 
to benefit from their expertise and experience for two-three 
years on a modest stipend, the scheme of helping financially the 
traditional Sanskrit Pandits who are in indigent circumstances 
and the scheme of bulk purchase of Sanskrit books which are 
supplied free to Sanskrit institutions to build up their libraries. 
Since 1958 the Govt. of India had started honouring Sanskrit 
scholars, the outstanding ones among them ostensibly, with the 
conferment of the Certificate of Honour. The Honour also 
carries with it a cash award for life. 
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Since 2002 the Government ru a Pe calleq 
Badarayana Puraskara for younger scholars under forty years of 
= There are sixty six periodicals in Sanskrit publisheg in 
India at present, the weeklies, the fortnightlies, the monthlies 
and the quarterlies. There are some which make their appearance 
once a while. Attempts were made, which were very bold 
indeed, to publish daily newspapers. One of these, the Sudharmz 
of Mysore had a fairly long run but could not carry on anq 
ultimately had to revert to the status of a weekly, that too not 
very regular. The other attempt, the Navaprabhatam from Kanpur 
petered out after a few issues. yA » 

With a few exceptions like the Sarasvati Susama of the 
Sampurnanand Sanskrit University and the Vimarsah of the 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan that limit themselves to research 
articles in Sanskrit, the Sanskrit periodicals contain a variety of 
matter, poems, small plays, short stories and one or two articles 
on Sastric subject/s with sections on book reviews and a report 
on the activities in the Sanskrit field in different parts of India. 
Quite a few of the periodicals maintain their regularity adhering 
by and large to their periodicity, a few are rather fitful not 
conforming to their publication schedule. They make their 
appearance every now and then. 

Apart from the Sanskrit periodicals brought out by Sanskrit 
Universities and Sanskrit Academics which are backed by 
adequate financial resources, the other Sanskrit periodicals subsist 
on subscriptions, private donations and of course, on Govt. 
grants. They owe their existence to individual initiative and 
enterprise. So long as these last, last the periodicals, 

Till better facilities for publication of Sanskrit works were 
available, uS they ate now, the periodicals served as the means 
for their publication which were generally serialized in them 


end Were later'brought out in book form. The method adopted 


was to arrange for additional pri UR" T 
Tints, the e 
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number of prints of a particular issue of a periodical, and then 
to have these additional prints of all the different issues bound 
together. Many Sanskrit works, old and new, have appeared in 

- print in this manner. Moreover, these periodicals serve the 
useful purpose of providing the forum for writers, particularly 
the younger ones, for self-expression by publishing their write- 
ups in varied literary genrés. They also serve as channels for 
gathering information through their sections en book reviews 
about the latest publications in Sanskrit which would otherwise 
be not available, the Sanskrit works being published in a fairly 
large number of cases by the authors themselves with their own 
meagre resources in far-flung areas and not through well- 
established publishers who may have no interest in them, they 
being, generally speaking, not viable commercially. The example 
par excellence for providing this kind of information is the 
Sahitya Akademi half-yearly Sanskrit magazine the Samskria 
Pratibha which has in it the section on book review, the biggest 
of all such sections in Sanskrit periodicals occupying as it does 
the one third of the total number of pages of its issue. It is really 
sad that after the death of Dr. V. Raghavan, its founder editor, 
the magazine had fallen on bad days with only a truncated issue, 
a pale shadow of its former self, making its appearance once a 
while. It is gratifying that it has been revived now. 

There has been a tendency of late in keeping with the 
demand of the modern age to introduce modern subjects like 
English, Hindi, history, mathematics, civics and so on in the 
traditional Sanskrit curricula. This has equipped traditional 
Sanskrit students to keep pace with the present age and not 
appear as odd men out. 

Of late decline in interest in Sanskrit education, traditional 
and modern, is noticeable in India, Sanskrit not being able to 
provide for livelihood for its votaries. It is a fact, though a sad 
one, that it is the poorer sections of society which opt for 
traditional Sanskrit education with the facility of free board and 
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lodging going with it. This holds good हर a case of modem 
Sanskrit education too. In the schools and colleges as also the 
Universities it is only the children of not so affluent parents Who 
opt for Sanskrit. The creamy layer of society would like it 
wards to go in for such courses as sciences, natural and biological, 
commerce, medicine, engineering, technology, economics, 
business management, mathematics, computer science and so 
on. Even among languages English and Hindi would be preferred 
to Sanskrit which would be the lowest choice with the result that 
it is not always the best of the students who opt for Sanskrit. So. 
great is the lure of lucre that even the Sanskrit Pandits who are 
the products of traditional Sanskrit institutions would not like 
their wards to study in them, thus depriving them of the benefit 
of Sanskrit learning which would have accrued to them through 
family tradition. The plain fact is that a majority of students 
who go in for Sanskrit education now have no tradition of 
Sanskrit in their families and consequently have no access to 
hereditary Sanskrit environment with all that goes with it. For 
them Sanskrit is something entirely new, something entirely 
distant. 

Efforts are afoot to popularise Sanskrit at both private and 
Governmental levels. Grants, stipends and scholarships are now 
galore. There are voluntary Sanskrit organizations like the 
Lokabhasha Prachara Samiti of Puri and the chain of Sanskrit 
Bharati which organize Sanskrit teaching camps for non-Sanskrit- 


knowing people of India at different places. The Sanskrit 
missionaries in them nurse 


able to revive Sanskrit to 
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The ground realities are very different from our world of make- 
believe. 

A word now for modern education in Sanskrit. It is 
pursued in schools, colleges and universities. This gives a 
student a basic knowledge of Sanskrit acquainting him with 
something of Sanskrit literature and Sanskrit grammar, besides 
equipping him in Sanskrit composition. Because of the 
diversification of the course content, a student has little 
opportunity to go in for an in-depth study of the Sastras even if 
he opts for B.A. Hons. and M.A. in Sanskrit. Very generally in 
public mind the two systems of Sanskrit education are 
distinguished with one of them, the traditional one, leading to 
better command over the Sastras or what is known as the 
panktipanditya, the line by line study of the texts, particularly 
the most authoritative and in most cases the most abstruse ones, 
the Akara-granthas, while the other, the modern one, inculcating 
more of the critical faculty. This perception may not hold good 
in all cases. But those cases could be exceptions. Traditional 
Sanskrit Pandits may have more interest in the text, the 
understanding of its precise import— they may have much of it 
in memory which they may reproduce verbatim at any time. Till 
recently enough they did not have much interest in matters like 
who wrote the work, his date and time, his life history, his other 
works, the influence on him of his predecessors and, conversely, 
his influence on his successors, what the other scholars, Indian 
and foreign, think of him and his work/s and finally, whether he 
actually was the author or not and whether the work is just 
ascribed to him falsely or otherwise— all that goes under the 
term critical examination. Things are changing new. Even the 
products of traditional Sanskrit institutions are taking up critical 
edition of manuscripts, following decently enough the well- 
defined principles of critical text-editing involving examination 
of different manuscripts and submitting the same for research 
degrees. 
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Both the systems of Sanskrit education are, everything said 
and done, complimentary to each other. That is why if was 
thought desirable in some uniyersities to add a Orient; 
department or a faculty comprising traditional Sanskrit teachin 
with the modern Sanskrit department or the faculty so that as of 
the students as may desire to have the benefit of both may be 
able to do so. With Sanskrit Pandits by their side, even the 
Sanskrit teachers of various grades in general universities like 
Professors, Readers and Lecturers do find someone to fal] back 
upon when running into difficulties in interpreting the Sastras, 
One thing that is very clear is that both systems, the traditional 
and the modern, are complimentary to each other and havea 
role to play in the scheme of Sanskrit education in the country. 

The position of Sanskrit studies in India varies from State 
to State. The States like Maharashtra and Tamilnadu are no 
longer the bastions of Sanskrit they once used to be. The 
number of local students in the Universities of Bombay. Poona, 
Kolhapur, Madras and Annamalai is very small, almost negligible. 
In the colleges in the above States the Sanskrit teachers to keep 
heads above water are Switching to other subjects, particularly 
the regional languages by acquiring requisite qualifications in 
them. The position in the States like Delhi, Rajasthan, Himachal 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa is not that bad. 
Sanskrit is still attracting a large number of writers, creative 
and critical. The number of publications in it testifies to its 
Popularity as a medium of self-expression. Works appear in it in 
all types of literary forms, the time-honoured and the new. And 
all this in spite of the Beneral apathy of the Oriental publishers 
and the non-existence of the sales network, should the authors 
decide to publish their works themselves, as they do in a large 
zember Of cases with or without help from the Govt. and other 
ede and in isolated cases the philanthropists. The number 

publications in Sanskrit Compares very favourably y. with the 
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same in any regional language in spite of all the disadvantages 
and disabilities proving thereby that Sanskrit still has space for 
itself in India belying the prophets of doom who predict its 
eventual disappearance from the soil of its birth. Till date the 
situation is not all that bad though worrisome certainly. It is too 
early to say as to how the onslaught of hi-tech lifestyle is going 
to affect it. One can nurse the hope that it will not affect it 
adversely. 
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HOW TO CONNECT SANSKRIT WITH 
COMMON MAN 


How to connect Sanskrit with common man is a question worth 
pondering. Social media, Radio and Television are important | 
and effective means for it. Sanskrit programmes need to be 
broadcast and telecast by Radio and Television more frequently, । 
For the television it is not only the Doordarshan and there too 
only its Bharati wing that should take the lead but also all other 
channels, Private sponsors may be persuaded for this laudable 
Mission. With proper approach there may be no dearth of them, 
Love for Sanskrit is ingrained in people in all professions. Only 
that has to be channelized through proper and persistent 
Motivation in favour of Sanskrit. 

There should be more 
Radio and television—sta 


satires, comedies and serials touching modern themes introducing 
monologues, poetic recitations, Antyaksari contests mono-acting, 


debates, panel discussions, singing 


5 : ally and in chorus in classical and 
अ tunes like thumri, ghazal (Sanskritized as Kajjalika), 
qawwali (Sanskritized as 


sêka Kakalika), as also in Western tunes 
(there is news recently of the coming up of a band under the 


8 and = Symposia, the Kavi-sammelanas, 0 
veers, especially those wi ; Hasye- 
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rasa. These will be a hit with the people and will go a long way 
in popularizing Sanskrit. So will be the games in Sanskrit on 
computer and the mobile phones or the fun games played with 
dice, cards, spinning wheel and styled in the conventional Ludo 
and Snake and Ladder format. So will also be the animation 
CDs and the CDs of Sanskrit songs sung with orchestra. So will 
also be the street corner plays going by the name nukkad natak 
in Hindi. So will also be documentaries on places of historical, 
cultural, religious and tourist interest and also places which are 
noteworthy for their unique feature like the villages where the 
entire population speaks Sanskrit, the villages Muttur and 
Hosahally in Karnataka and Jhiri, Mohad and Baghuwar in 
Madhya Pradesh. Documentaries could also be made on the life 
and work of prominent personalities that could include 
outstanding Sanskrit scholars and literary figures, past and 
present, the figures that have enriched the world of letters by 
their monumental creations. So could also be films with titles in 
Hindi/regional languages/English that can go down well with 
people. The classic example is the film Shankaracharya which 
not only won the hearts of the people but also Oscar because of 
its technical finesse. There is also a suggestion that Sanskrit 
programmes be organized in local art forms as also the folk 
tunes that strike a chord with the audience. 

For small children comics and cartoon films in easy viewer- 
friendly Sanskrit with a few local words thrown in need to be 
telecast often enough. They will be drawn to them and through 
them to Sanskrit. For their theme they could well draw on the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Vetalapaficavimsati, the 
Paficatantra, the Hitopadesa and other story books, ancient and 
modern. Apart from entertaining children, they will leave healthy 
influence on their impressionable minds. Chanda Mama, the 
popular children’s magazine had embarked on its Sanskrit edition. 
It is unfortunate that the same has now been discontinued due 


to lack of readership, the reason advanced for its discontinuation. 
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It is a matter of utmost regret that instead of having 
children’s magazines the one already existing had to be clos 
down. It needs to be revived by encouraging public and Private 
libraries and individuals and Primary Schools to subscribe to it 
and also to such other magazines should they be brought out 
Words could also be taught to children in the Preliminary 
classes with pictures illustrating them. The focus has always t, 
be on making Sanskrit as interesting and attractive as possible 
to draw the children to it. Children’s literature is Particularly 
scanty in Sanskrit. More concerted efforts are needed to augment 
n This effort need not necessarily be limited to Lower K.G. 
and upper K.G. only but should stretch to all levels. It should be 
left to the ingenuity of teachers to devise their method/s to make 
the subject/texts appealing. The teaching of the Kavyas need to 
be preceded by recitation of the verses in traditional mode going 
with the metres in which they are couched and not read like 
prose. The teaching of drama should be accompanied with a bit 
of acting going with the depiction of the Scene, something tried 
very successfully by innovation-driven teachers. 

While teaching Samasas (compounds) an old stanza with a 
narrative preceding it could well be pressed into service: 


दन्दोऽहं दिगुरह' TÈ मे सदाऽव्ययीभावः। 
TUT कर्मधारय येन स्यामहं बहुत्रीहिः ।। 


ES attempt on the part of the teacher should be to 


exorcise the mind of the learners of the feeling that Sanskrit is 


Something very dull, a kind of burden to be carried willy-nilly. 
For this are needed th 


TERE e right type of Sanskrit teachers. 
Apart from their being good in the subject, they have to have the 
proper motivation to carry it forward. For this short term 
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their work as mere vocation but.as mission. They have to make 
their teaching so interesting that the students do not feel bored 
or burdened. Teach Sanskrit they must but teach in such a way 
that students get attracted to it. They have also to strive to pull 
through a coup of sorts to change the negative perception of 
people about Sanskrit. With that achieved, the Departments of 
Sanskrit that had to be closed down due to lack of students may 
be revived, so would a large number of Sanskrit Pathashalas in 
Punjab and Bihar (according to available information 80 Primary 
and Secondary Schools, more than 100 Senior Secondary Schools, 
17 Govt. Sanskrit Vidyalayas have been closed down in 
Madhubani District alone in Bihar), the near-extinct Oriental 
Colleges in Telangana and Andhra Pradesh, and a host of other 
institutions in the rest of the country. This may also result in the 
change in the attitude of some State Governments from apathetic 
to sympathetic. 

Radio and television could also broadcast and telecast 
programmes on healthcare in simple, easy to understand, Sanskrit 
by competent Ayurvedic physicians. People suffering from 
ailments would have to turn to them which would act as a 
catalyst for them to learn Sanskrit. 

Some of the popular serials in Hindi and regional languages 
could be dubbed in Sanskrit and shown on the television in 
prime time in all India channels. The story being already 
familiar to viewers, they would enjoy them. 

There is a suggestion to set up a separate T.V. channel for 
Sanskrit. If it materializes, the spectacle of a live cricket 
commentary in Sanskrit could turn into a reality! 

There should be a Sanskrit Website which may contain all 
the relevant information about Sanskrit language and literature. 

_ There is a suggestion that public libraries and reading 
rooms should have Sanskrit periodicals, particularly those that 
may interest common people. That is one sure means of attracting 
people to Sanskrit. 
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A couple of years back a Sanskrit book fair, Pustakamel, 
was held at Bangalore which was a roaring success. Thron 
by people from all walks of life it had helped create an 
atmosphere for Sanskrit. Such kinds of fairs need to be Organized 
in different cities and towns at regular intervals, 

There is a suggestion that small Sanskrit centres need to be 
set up in smaller towns as also in villages to teach People 
conversational Sanskrit with accent on inculcation of moral and 
ethical values. Resources for these could be mobilized locally 
by persuading the more affluent of the people. 

In view of the rapid growth in the process of dependence 
on Computers and other electronic devices in the contemporary 
scenario, it is suggested that a well thought-out strategy needs 
be chalked out to generate e-learning materials and e-contents of 
reputed Sanskrit classics with hyperlinks for the benefit of a 
larger number of learners desirous of having access to Sanskrit. 
For this Sanskrit Post-graduates and research students need to 
be trained in preparation of e-books. It is not out of place to 
mention that the Govt. of India has already introduced a project 
entitled “National Mission for Information and Communication 
Technology” (NMICT) under which e-PG Pathashala Scheme 
has been formulated and a huge amount of fund is sanctioned 
based on the proposals for e-content generation in various 
subjects at PG level. 

It is noticed that some NRIs, because of their love and 
respect for their motherland and her culture, are deeply interested 
to ensure the revival of ancient Indian traditional system of 
wisdom and for that purpose, have formed some organisations. 
Moreover, some foreign universities have established centres for 
learning Sanskrit and conducting research on Indology. It will 
be in the fitness of things if Proper tie-ups can be had with those 
So that the Sanskrit learning process can get a boost in the 


Nee Mr > er suggested that the activities of 
S committ TA 
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accessed and the best one among them be rewarded with an 
attractive cash prize. 

Apart from television the Sanskrit programmes can be 
organized in community centres or the panchayat buildings in 
remote areas to draw people to Sanskrit. Classes for Sanskrit 
teaching could also be organised there. So could be organised 
the informal Sanskrit teaching in community centres in each 
district in each State. There is a suggestion that there should be 
a Sanskrit teacher in every village to be appointed by an NGO 
which merits serious consideration for he, in addition to 
inculcating in the rural folk human values, could also be helpful 
in settling many a dispute by referring to scriptures. 

An important means to connect the common people with 
Sanskrit is to make them familiar with it. One way of doing this 
is to put Sanskrit one-liners on hoardings at road crossings, 
Govt. offices, courts, hospitals and other public places. In line 
with this is the laying of orchards in cities and towns of trees 
and plants with such flowers and fruits as find frequent mention 
in Sanskrit literature with their names both in Sanskrit and 
Hindi/regional languages. They could be, apart from their 
educative value, of tourist interest too being thus a good source 
of revenue. 

Along with the entertainment media that could be profitably 
utilized for popularizing Sanskrit there could be the more 
serious efforts like organizing a series of lectures for introducing 
people to Sanskrit literature and all that it contains by eminent 
personalities from time to time to the accompaniment of slide 
shows. Along with this monographs can be prepared on Sanskrit 
literature through experts and distributed among the masses at 
nominal price. This will acquaint the present generation with the 
wealth of thought in Sanskrit literature that would instil in it 
national pride. 

A Sanskrit scholar of Ahmedabad who is known for his 
innovativeness in Sanskrit poetry has to his credit in introducing 
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innovativeness in स dim dm ता ae He, of 
the name of Harsh Dev ^ anskri 
Consultancy Service in his city. This needs to be emulated 
others too. The Sanskritists should not always look up to the 
Govt. to do things for them. They should come forward 
themselves to help the cause of Sanskrit in their own way. Th 
should mingle with the people, go to the parks, join the Morning 
walkers, chat with them and tell them about the ; value of 
Sanskrit and provide them free coaching in Sanskrit, should 
some from among them show interest in learning it. That woulg 
be doing real service to Sanskrit. Sanskrit has to be made people 
friendly. In a competitive world Sanskrit has to create space for 
itself. 

There has to start a Sanskrit movement in the country, 
Every votary of it has to offer his self to join it. He has to think 
of the ways to further it one of which could be to organize 
Prabhat Pheris, the lovers of Sanskrit roaming in groups in 
streets in their localities at regular intervals reciting Sanskrit 
verses early morning awakening the curiosity of the people 
about the language they have scanty knowledge of but for which 
have nevertheless great regard. 

In General Knowledge questions in Public Service 
examinations there should be questions on Sanskrit which should 
not be limited to the titles of the books or the names of their 
authors but should also concern the content. 

. Every institution which has Sanskrit teaching should make 
ita point to observe Sanskrit Day or, preferably, Sanskrit Week 
to highlight its importance by organizing a variety of programmes 
to which common people may be invited. With the wards of 
quite a few of them being in active roles in these programmes, 
they would be interested in joining them. When they would go 


home after attending them (the programmes) they would carry 
Something of Sanskrit with them. 


As said earlier, there are fifteen Sanskrit Universities in the 
country at present w. 
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Sansthan, having tweleve campuses while the sixteenth one is in 
the offing and eighteen Sanskrit Academies. It is time they 
move beyond their academics and take upon themselves the 
responsibility of reaching out to the common people by educating 
them about the great treasures of Sanskrit by organizing special 
awareness programmes and other activities that may be to their 
liking creating thus a favourable climate for the promotion and 
propagation of Sanskrit. 

Sometimes even small gestures like sending invitations in 
Sanskrit for family functions like marriage can play a significant 
role in drawing people to Sanskrit. The writer of these lines had 
a glimpse of it some time back. He had composed a verse. in 
Sanskrit for the marriage of his granddaughter: z 


सर्कैन्युजनेः पितामह्युखैया$िशीर्वयोवर्विता 
या Riki दितीयमिक या स्नेहेन सम्पोषिता। 
त्रा तत्पथगामिना बहुतरं या सादरं वीक्षिता 
श्वेता सा व्रजति प्रियं पतिगुहं सर्वैुज्ञायताम्‌।। 

«Who is blessed by grandparents and all other relatives. 

Who is brought up in all affection by her parents as if she 
were their second heart. 

Who is looked upon with great respect by her brother who 
wants to follow in her footsteps. 

That Shveta is leaving for her dear husband’s home, may 
she have permission of all (of you) for it.” 

The stanza so caught the imagination of the people, most 
of them in different professions, the class fellows of his son of 
school days, the colleagues of his son in his engineering firm, 
in that that they chose to preserve the invitation card just for that 
verse only. Not only that, they approached his son to request the 
writer of these lines to compose a similar verse for the marriage 
of their son or daughter when the time came for that so that they 
could also have it in their invitation cards. Obviously, the 
‘Sanskrit composition had struck a chord with them. 
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This is a recent occurrence. Earlier Ghulam Dastgir Birajdar 
a Muslim scholar of Sanskrit had issued an invitation in Sanskrir 
for the marriage of his son. The invitation issued in the name » 
his mother Masum Bi Abbas Ali Birajdar for the sheer felicity 
of its expression, bears reproduction here: 


अव्यक्तमेकं महम्मद अवतारः 
इति गजनीमहमूदस्य MÈ 
गमनागमने चापि भासो भवति यद्यपि। 
समानो वषति मम अवशययुपस्थातव्यम्‌। 
(रचाविता गुलाम दस्तगीर) 


मम चतुर्थपुत्र महम्मद इसहाक इत्यस्य शुभविवाह: श्रीगुलाबसाहिबशेख- 
महोदयस्य भूतपूर्व इन्दापुरनगराध्यक्षस्य कनिष्ठसुकन्या रशीदा इत्यनया सह सुनिश्चितः 
कृतः। ` 
अयं विवाहसमारोहः अस्य डिसेम्बरमासस्य एकविंशतितमे दिनांके रविवासरे 
(21.12.1975) प्रातः सार्धदशवादनसमये (10.30) पोमलवाडी रेलयानस्थानकसमीपे 
विनिर्मिते मण्डपे समाराजितः भविष्यति इति समुदं निवेदये 1 अस्मिन्‌ शुभावसरे भवदिभः 
सपरिवारमागत्य शुभाशिषः समर्पयितव्या इति मनसा साग्रहं प्रार्थये । 
भवदीया विनीता 
मासूम बी अब्बास अली विराजदार 


So does bear the reproduction here of the letter of invitation 


for the marriage of his niece by Shankar Prasad Mukherjee a 
senior LA.S officer (Retd.) 


> ॥ श्रीगणेशाय नमः। 

डॉ. शुक्ला, हरे-रनाथमुखजी इत्यनयोः सुपुत्या: अतशी इत्यस्या: श्रीमतीवनिता- 
: सुपुत्रेण राहुलेन मङ्लपरिणयानन्तरं सम्पत्स्यमाने प्रीतिभोजने 
| : मुखर्जी दिसम्बरमासस्य नवमदिनाङ्के रात्रौ अष्टवादने दक्षिणदेहल्यां 
कालीबाडी ति स्थले (मलाई-मन्दिस्समीपे) सेक्‌, रामकृष्णपुरम्‌, बाहरीमुद्रिकामार्गः 

इत्यत्र भवता/भवतीनां समुपस्थितिं सादरं प्रार्थयते। 
उत्तरापेक्षी 
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So also bears the reproduction here of the letter of invitation 
for the marriage of their son by Dr. Naheed Abidi and Ehtesham 
Abidi of his son Dr. Ali Imam Abidi: 

डॉ. नाहीद आबिदी एहतेशाम आबिदी च स्वात्मजस्य आयुष्मतः डा. 
अलीइमामआबिदीवरस्य शुभविवाहोपलक्ष्ये समायोजिते प्रीतिभोजे स्वकीयया 
गरिममयोपस्थित्या स्नेहाशिषां मृदुलज्योत्स्नया च नवदम्पत्योर्भाविजीवनं ज्योतिर्मयं 
विधातुं साग्रहमामन्त्रणं स्वीकुर्वन्त्विति प्रार्थयेते | 

If the Sanskritists are really interested in the spread of 
Sanskrit, they should undertake a vow to speak and correspond 
with each other in Sanskrit. They should also put their wards, 
their sons and daughters, to Sanskrit. There is no point in 
preaching to others what they themselves do not practice. 

Sanskrit news is broadcast by All India Radio. It also 
needs to be broadcast by F.M. Radio. It is telecast at present by 
only Doordarshan. Other channels like India TV, Zee News, 
NDTV, AAJ TAK, India News, IBN7, ABP News, DNA etc. 
which have wide viewership also need to introduce this. For 
Doordarshan as also other channels it may not have to be just 
notional, only for five minutes, but for as much time and as 
many times as is given to news telecast for other languages. It 
is a national task to be tackled nationally. 

It may also be emphasized that the news be broadcast or 
telecast at prime time along with Hindi/regional languages and 
English. Further, proper care should be exercised in the 
correctness of the language. The news translators should strive 
to maintain quality format. 

For generating interest in Sanskrit the educational 
institutions may be encouraged to organize Talent Festivals 
periodically on the lines of the one organized annually by the 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati and the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan where students from different educational 
institutions of India engage themselves in competitions of various 
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kinds, like the quiz competition, mono-acting competition 
&astrartha competition, competition in short-skits and so on. For 
a few days of the festivals the entire atmosphere gets Surchargey 
with Sanskrit. It should be made mandatory that during these 
festivals the participants would speak in Sanskrit only, not only 
at the formal events but even while interacting with each Other. 
This will generate a kind of enthusiasm for Sanskrit speaking 
which they can pass on to their classmates when they go back 
to their respective institutions. 
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TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY AND 
SANSKRIT 


It is a little over sixteen years that the twentieth century came 
to an end. With that was born a new millennium and a new 
century. We know something of the past but have no idea as to 
how future is going to shape up. It is only a matter of conjecture 
now as to what is going to be the map of the world in the 
coming decades and what is going to be the place of Sanskrit in 
it. About this we can only speculate on the basis of the trends 
and tendencies noticeable in the last century. Since speculation 
or inference is also a pramana, means of valid knowledge and 
figures among the four pramanas, a picture of the future on that 
basis cannot necessarily be viewed with suspicion and disbelief. 

Food, clothing and shelter are the basic needs of man. 
Human life is not possible without them. It is human tendency 
that one would be tempted to be inclined to those areas which 
would have the potential to provide him with these. That is why 
Computer Science is the craze now. Next in preference is 
Business Management and Economics. Once Sciences, physical 
and natural, were the main attractions. So were Engineering and 
Medicine. Journalism is the area which is attracting the youth 
now, for the greater opportunities and prospects that it has. 
Languages occupy the lowest rung of the ladder. Even among 
them English, though foreign, steals the palm, the more brilliant 
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of the students opting for it. In the midst all this where Sanskrit 
stands is a matter of serious thought of all right oe People, 

Those who are committed to learning Sanskrit would learn 
it any way. But the question is as to how to take Sanskrit to the 
common man. That was the problem of the twentieth Century 
and that is also going to be the problem of the twenty-first 
century. A long time back the writer of these lines was in 
Germany. He spent about a week in Berlin. One day while 
having an evening stroll along the sea coast with the renowned 
German Sanskritist Claus Briihn the conversation switched to 
the future of Sanskrit In India. The views that Brühn had 
expressed at that time had greatly touched him. He had said that 
for the greater spread of Sanskrit it is necessary to teach it as an 
additional subject. It is 8 common enough practice in Europe, he 
had pointed it out, for students to learn a subject as per their 
interest in the evening or in their spare time as a hobby. Some 
start learning gardening, some photography, some a foreign 
language. In this way they acquire additional knowledge which 
along with helping them to spend their time usefully and 
productively also provides them mental and intellectual 
satisfaction. Their material needs they fulfil through their main 
subject only. The additional knowledge is a part of their private 
life. If the same method were to be adopted in the case of 
Sanskrit In India, many people may feel attracted to it and it 
may gain in popularity. 

The veracity of Brünh's statement is proved by a new 
experiment in New Delhi's Jawaharlal Nehru University. There 
students of B.A. and M.A. have to study three optional courses 
of three credits or two tool courses of two credits in addition to 
their man subject. These courses could be of any subject or 
language including Sanskrit. Last year as many as 180 students 
opted for Sanskrit! 


The need for simplifyin kri - 
Fo are Sanskrit to make it easy, of qccess 
fo commer tiati, HAS been felt for long. A number of experiments 
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have been carried out in this connection which include its 
teaching through conversational and/or audio-visual method/s. 
A number of Primers and Readers have been written with this 
end in view as also the works like Sanskrit in 30 Lectures of 
Dharmendra Nath Shastri. In the West Perry's Sanskrit Grammar 
is the main work through which people learn Sanskrit. The 
process of simplifying Sanskrit language learning which began 
with Ishwarchandta Vidyasagar and was fostered by such 
celebrities as R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaman Shivaram Apte, M.R. 
Kale and Shripad Damodar Satvalekar and a host of others 
needs to be carried forward with greater vigour and innovation 
in the present century. 

A number of attempts were made in the last century for 
teaching Sanskrit to little children. A number of Sanskrit votaries 
like Y.M. Nanal, Kapil Dev Sharma, Anant Shastri Phadke, 
L.M. Chakradeo, Malati Chakradas and others took this up as a 
mission. Chakradeo set up a children’s Sanskrit school under the 
name Shrivatsa Bala Mandiram on Churny Road in Mumbai 
where Lower and Upper Kindergarten students are taught Sanskrit 
under a special programme devised by him. Similarly, the 
International Teaching Centre of Pondicherry has devised a new 
system to teach Sanskrit to pre-school students. The Centre has 
also brought out children’s books in Sanskrit of which there is 
real dearth. A number of organizations like the Samskrita 
Bharati which has an all-India presence, the Lokabhasha Prachara 
Samiti, Puri and the Sharada Jnanapitham, Pune organize Sanskrit 
conversational camps. Some of the Sanskritists are writing 
poems in Sanskrit and setting them in popular film tunes, the 
more notable of them being the late A.N. Jani, Subhash 
Vedalankar and Jayadev Jani. They have prepared cassettes of 
them as well. The late Vasudev Dwivedi of the Sarvabhuma 
Sanskrit Prachar Karyalaya of Varanasi had devoted his whole 
life to this task. Further attempts in this direction would be 
welcome. in this century. 
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Now 8 look at the present-day Sanskrit writing. It ig 
peculiar situation with Sanskrit literature in that while it is ve 
rich in certain genrés, it is very poor In others. While there n 
surfeit of writing in poetry, drama, prose of all varities, आणा 
story, novel and criticism, there is precious little of autobiogra 
in Sanskrit. The two of the works that are available are just 
translations of those in English. Satyadeva Vasishtha has render 
in Sanskrit Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography in Sanskrit My 
Experiments with Truth under the title SatyasamSodhang, 
Similarly, has rendered Amir Chandra Shastri Nehru’s 
autobiography under the title Nehrucarita. There is reported to 
be one independent autobiography J$varadar$anam by one Vana 
Maharaja but nobody has seen it. It is not even known whether 
it has appeared in print or not or whether it is still in manuscript. 
It is not that there were no people important enough who were 
well-versed in Sanskrit and could have penned an autobiography, 
There were people like Madhav Shrihari Aney who were in the 
thick of the freedom struggle and were direct participants in or 
witnesses to the momentous events taking shape in the country 


. and were at the same time good writers in Sanskrit having the 


guts to compose a three-volume biography of the redoubtable 
freedom fighter Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the title 
Tilakayasornava but they did not pay attention to it. It is high 
time the Sanskrit writers in the present twenty-first century 
devote themselves to this genré in their Sanskrit writings so that 
what is lacking in Sanskrit literature is added to it. It is with this 
idea in view that the writer of these lines has published his 


autobiography in two volumes under the title Bhavitavyanam 


dvarani bhavanti sarvatra detailing many of the unforeseen and 


unexpected happenings crowding in his life of eight and a half 


decades and his rich and varied experiences during his worldwide 
travels that are a mine o 


nice f valuable information, interesting and 
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Letter-writing also is an area which is very much under 
neglect while it is widely practised in other languages, the more 
noteworthy example of it nearer home being Letters to the 
Daughter of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru which have appeared in a 
big volume titled Glimpses of the History of the World. In 
Sanskrit there are only some two or three works, one Vipanmitram 
patram, an imaginary long letter exhorting the depressed and the 
dejected to face adversity with fortitude and courage, of 
Shankarlal Maheshwar of Morvi, Gujarat, two, a corpus of 
letters in prose of Naval Kishore Kankar of Jaipur, Rajasthan 
and three, the corpus of letters in verse, the Patrakavya in two 
volumes of the writer of these lines. It is not that the Sanskritists 
do not write letters in Sanskrit but they do not make copies of 
them and preserve them. Even the writer of these lines did not 
do so. He could not trace any letter written by him, in prose or 
verse, of the first decade, 1955-1965, of his teaching career. 
Even after that he could preserve only those written in verse. 
Those in prose he could not trace. He would have written 
hundreds of them but there is no trace of them now. They would 
be the addresses’ property now, if only they would have cared 
to preserve them! Just as he did not preserve the Sanskrit letters 
the others would have written to him thus losing a big slice of 
potential Sanskrit literature. In this context he would like to 
recall here his meeting with the wellknown Sanskrit playwright 
Leela Row Dayal at Mumbai many years back where she had 
shown him a bulky album containing letters other Sanskritists of 
the time had written to her mother the eminent Sanskrit litterateur 
Kshama Row and herself neatly arranged. It was from that 
album that he was able to recover a letter his revered father 
Charu Deva Shastri had written to Kshama Row which for its 
sheer felicity of expression bears reproduction here: 
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लवपुरीय 

way आना 
कार्तिकेडसितचतुर्थ्याम | 
विपश्चिदपश्चिमे सुगृहीतनामधेये! नमस्ते । यदूगुण्याऽत्रभवत्त 
स्वं व्यापारितवती तन्नाम नितरां प्रसादयति stai: 
अद्यत्वे विरला एव जनाः श्रेयस्कामा ईदृ्षेषु पुण्येषु यशस्येषु च कर्म्मसु प्रवर्तन्ते । नहि 
महात्मनां चरितस्तवनादृतेऽपरमाभ्युदयिकं किञ्चित्‌ । प्रायेणार्थमुद्दिश्यैव प्रवति लोक, 
सुधीरिति च व्यपदिश्यते। परमल्पा एव सुकृतिनो मानवाः परेषां शर्म्मणे यत्ते, 
स्वकमर्थञ्च विनियुञ्जते, कष्टानि च सहन्ते। अतः प्रकृतया कृत्या सर्वथा मान्यासि 
नः। अवन्ध्यं ते जन्म । कृतिरपीयं बहुगुणा। एष हि प्रसत्तिमानुदात्तार्थगुम्फः 
पद्यरचनायामसामान्या नैपुणीं भावत्कं विद्योतयति | निःश्वसितप्रायश्च वाकप्रसरः सुतरां 
हारी। इमं प्रबन्धं प्रत्यहमालोचयामि। क्वचित्‌ पदानि परिवृत्तिसहानि प्रत्यवभासन्ते 
तानि तथा निर्देक्ष्यामि। इतरदपि यच्छोधनार्ह तदपि साधूकृत्याचिरेण पुस्तिकां 

प्रत्यावर्तयिष्यामि | आशासे पुण्यकर्मनिरता सर्वथा कुशलिनी श्रीमतीति। 


अनुग्रहमभिलाषुकः 
` चारुदेवशास्त्री। 


Since Leela Row Dayal had no descendants, what happened 
to that album, nobody knows. If it is lost, it will be a big loss 
to world of letters. 

In the case of letters, there are at least three or four works 
but in the case of diary in Sanskrit there is none except the one 
of the writer of these lines under the title Dine dine yati 
madtyajivitam while there is a good number of them in other 
languages. 


Even travelogue is scarce in Sanskrit, particularly accounts 
of foreign travels which could 


claim only some four or five 
works and that too of very small size dealing with visits to some 
cities and towns. 


ee ज्य has been considerable activity in the field of 
Short story, there is nothing b way of : dc 
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in Sanskrit. Mini-story is also in its nebulous stage, only a few 
in this genré crossing the eye in some magazine or periodical 


once a while. 


There is a form of writing going by the name of Malfuzat 
which is a sort of record of the daily life of the teachers penned 


by their pupils. This comprises a huge literature in Persia. The 


writer of these lines has made a pointed reference to it in the 


closing stanzas of his Patrakavya: 


प्रत्येकमहो पटते JER 


यज्जीवने कस्यचनापि TAT! 
तदीयशिष्याः क्रमशः स्ववाचा 

पारस्यदेश्या उपवर्णयन्ति।। 
यद्यच्च तेषां गुरवो FAT 

यद्यच्च WA: सह चर्चयन्ति। 
हितेच्छया वोप्रदिशन्ति FEAT 

लिखन्ति शिष्याः स्वगित हि तचत्‌ ।। 
पारस्यदेशे सुतया प्रतिद्धः 

प्रवततिऽद्यापि शुभः क्रमोऽयम्‌। 
प्राक्कालिकानामपि येन बोधः 

सजायते नैकबुधाग्रगाणाम्‌।। 
एतद्विधा पद्धतिरस्मदीये 

न सांकृते वाडमय इत्यतो नः। 
न नामबोधोऽपि पुरातनानां 

WEG: सरक्तपण्डितानाम्‌।। 
शिष्यै रचितमेतादुग्‌ गुरुतम्बन्धि ASAT | 
पारस्यां कीत्यति वाचि मल्पूलातेतिसन्ञया।। 


There have been sporadic attempts in writing works in 
Sanskrit on science and technology. Concerted and vigorous 
efforts are needed to enrich Sanskrit literature with works of 


quality in this genré. 
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The lopsided development of Sanskrit literature needs 3 
corrective now so that the areas so far not covered or covered 
perfunctorily also receive the notice that is their due. That is the 
call of the twenty-first century. That will complete the Sanskrit 
literature allowing it a place of pride in modern day world 
literatures. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In its character and form the Vedic literature is very different 
from the Classical Sanskrit literature. Its expression differs 
materially from its later evolute. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
it is treated by scholarly community, both eastern and western, 
as a separate discipline. The community has continued to engage 
itself for the past century and a half in delineating its history, 
writing the grammar of its language, describing its mythology 
and preparing its word concordance. Though broadly confined 
to include in its connotation the Mantra meaning the Samhitas, 
the Rg, the Yajus, the Sama and the Atharva and the Brahmanas, 
the exegetical texts thereon, mantrabrahmanayor 
vedanamadheyam, it stretches to include the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads too, the last one carrying the alternate name of 
Vedanta, signaling the end of the Veda, the sense in which it is 
used by such celebrities as Kalidasa : Vedantesu yam ahur 
ekapurusam vyapya sthitam rodasi. Contentwise it is divided 
broadly into two, the first three, the Sarnhitas, the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas forming one set and the last one, the 
Upanisads, forming the other one. The first three form the 
Karmakanda, the Ritual and the fourth one the Jiianakanda, the 
Knowledge, the Philosophy. 

The term Veda literally means knowledge, the knowledge, 


as the tradition has it, that was revealed to seers. It is this 
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knowledge that became the source of dharma, the conduct, the 
ideal and pristine, vedo *khilo dharmamulam, the mainstay of 
society. 

Though the Veda is an umbrella term for all of its four 
stages, as enumerated above, in different periods of time it Stood 
to denote just the Sambhitas, the term meaning literally the 
compilations. The Vedas are to be recited in strict accentuation, 
the three accents, the udatta, the higher pitch, the anudatta, the 
lower pitch and the svarita, the mixture of the two, with no 
deviation permissible, for that could be disastrous, sometimes 
leading to meanings exactly opposite to those intended. 

There are strict rules for accentuation. Take compounds, 
for instance. The general rule is that they have to have accent on 
the final vowel. But in the case of Bahuvrihi compound the rule 
is that its first member will retain its accent. The classic 
example of wrong pronunciation of accent that just reverses the 
meaning intended is provided by the word indraSatruh. Now, as 
it is, it can be dissolved in its Tatpurusa form as Indrasya 
Satruh, the enemy of Indra or in its Bahuvrihi form, Indra 
Satruh (=Satayita, destroyer) yasya, whose destroyer is Indra. 
Now, it is the accent that is to decide as to how it is to be 
interpreted, If it is pronounced with accent on the last vowel, it 
would be Tatpurusa meaning, the enemy (the destroyer) of 
Indra, if it is pronounced with the accent on the initial of the 
compound, it is Bahuvrihi meaning whose destroyer is Indra. As 
the story goes, the Asuras, the demons wanted a being to be 
created that could destroy Indra. They approached the divine 
architect Tvastr for the purpose. He performed a sacrifice for 
them. In the sacrificial pit a being, the destroyer of Indra, was 
taking shape and was in the process of coming out. At that point 
of time Tvastr addressing the being said, O ye, the Indrasatru, 
grow. It is here that he mispronounced the word, the 


mispronunciati i 
या Satya lation relating Ng, de DHSE-dOf sthenawrong, accent 
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according to which the word meant, the one whose destroyer is 
Indra with the result that the being that was coming out of the 
‘sacrificial pit perished in the pit itself thus defeating the very 
purpose of the demons who had organized the sacrifice. 

All efforts were made therefore to preserve the purity of 
the text. Since it was Sruti, to be handed down orally, great care 
was taken in its transmission in the correct form. Several, eight 
to be precise, ways of its recitation, Pathas, technically called 
Vikrtis, some of them rather intricate, were invented. These are 
Jata, Mala, Sikha, Ratha, Dhvaja, Danda, Rekha and Ghana. 
Generations after generations of reciters devoted themselves to 
practicing these recitations. There are families that specialize in 
a particular type of recitation out of these eight. They carry/ 
carried their identification thereby, the Ghanapathins, the 
Jatapathins and so on. 

By way of illustration the eight Vikrtis are reproduced 
hereunder : 

अष्टौ विकृतयः। 

संहितामन्त्रः | 


ओषंधयःसंवंदन्तेसोमेनसहराज्ञा | यस्नैंकूणोतिब्राह्मणस्तंरांजन्यारयामसि॥ 

(ऋ. अष्टक c, अ. ५, व. ११ मं. १०, सू; ६७, मं. २२) 

विकृति-लक्षणानि। 

ANAT समाम्नाये व्यालिनैव' महर्षिणा। 

जटाद्या विकृतीरष्टौ लक्ष्यन्ते नातिविस्तरम्‌॥१॥ 

जटा माला शिखा रेखा ध्वजो दण्डो रथो घनः। 

अष्टौ विकृतयः प्रोक्ताः क्रमपूर्वा महर्षिभिः॥२॥ 

अष्टौ विकृतयः HAGA भवन्ति । तासु जटा-दण्डसंज्ञके दे विकृती मुख्ये। यत 
एताभ्यामेवान्या विकृतयः संभवन्ति। तत्र जरां शिखाऽनुसरति। तथा च दण्डं 
माला रेखा-ध्वज-रथा अनुसरन्ति। घनस्तु जटादण्डावनुसरति। 





1 व्यालिना=व्याडिना। 
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(9) जया। 
प्रथमं जटालक्षणम्‌ 
अनुलोमविलोमाभ्यां त्रिवारं हि पठेत्‌ क्रमम्‌ । विलोमे पदवत्संधिः अनुलोमे 
यथाक्रमम्‌॥ 
द्वितीयं जटालक्षणम्‌। 
क्रमे यथोक्ते पदजातमेव द्विरभ्यसेदुत्तरमेव qe i 
अभ्यस्य पूर्व च तथोत्तरे पदे ऽवसानमेवं हि जटाभिधीयते॥ 
जटा = अनुलोमः १-२ + विलोमः २-१ + अनुलोमः १-२ ॥ (क्रिमः १-२ + 
व्युक्रमः २-१+ संक्रमः १-२) 
जटापाठः। 
ओषधयस्‌ सं, समोषंधय, ओषधयस्‌ सम्‌॥ सं वदन्ते, वदन्ते, सं, सं aera 
WE I २ २३. 91,२२३ 
वदन्ते सोमेन सोमेन वदन्ते, वदन्ते सोमेंन। सोमेन सह, सह सोमेंन, सोमेन सहा 


का... Ue 


सह राज्ञा, राज्ञा सह, स॒ह राज्ञा ॥ राज्ञेति राज्ञा ॥ 
५ ६ ६५ ५ ६ ६ ६ 


यसै कृणोति, कृणोति यसै, यसं AR ॥ 
O- ८५ V ७ v 


ui, ब्राह्मो, ब्राह्मण: कृणोति कृणोति ब्राह्मण: ॥ 
EN ह 


T c € 
ब्राह्मणस्तं, तं serit ब्राह्मणस्तं॥ sl Wai 
2 ; JA d 
६१०१६ ह qs राजन्‌, राजंस्तं, तं राजन्‌॥ 


१० ११ १११०१० ११ 
E १२ ये राजन, राजन्पारयामसि॥ प्राययामसीतिं पारयामसि॥1॥ 
(२) माला 


मालाया at भेदी पुष्पमाला-क्रममाला चेति 
ते 3 ति। तत्र क्रममालायाः लक्षणम्‌ 
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बूयात्कमविपर्यासावर्धर्चस्यादितो5न्ततः । अन्तं चादिं नयेदेवं क्रममालेति गीयते। 

(१ क्रम-माला) 

ओष॑धयः सं । राज्ञेति राज्ञा॥ सं deed रज्ञां सहा। वदन्ते सोमेंन। सह सोमेंना 
qe es & ए a gau 3४ 

Sat सह | सोमेंन वदन्ते॥ सह राज्ञा | वदन्ते सं॥ राज्ञेति राज्ञा | समोषंधय:॥ 
४ ९ ४ ३ ५ ६ 3 २ Gua cu. 

यसै कृणोतिं। पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि॥ कृणोतिं ब्राह्मणः | पारयामसि राजन्‌। 





७ ८ R १२ c € १२ ११ 
- पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि॥ कृणोति यस्मै॥ 
+ क्रम-माला 
ओष॑धयः सं । १ २ राज्ञेति राज्ञा 
सं ded | ३ ४ राज्ञां सुह। 
वदन्ते सोमेनं। ५ ६ सह deti 
सोमेन सह । ७ ८ सोमेंन वदन्ते। 
सह राज्ञां। ६ qo dent सं | 
राज्ञेति राज्ञा | ११ १२ समोष॑धयः। 
wel कूणोतिं। १३ qu पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि। 
कृणोति ब्राह्मणः 1 १५ १६ पारयामसि राजन्‌। 
ब्राह्मणस्तं । १७ १८ राजॅस्तं | 
तं राजन्‌ । १६ २० तं ब्राह्मणः | 


राजन्‌ पारयामसि। २१ २२ श्राह्मगः कृणोति। 
पार्‍यामसीतिं पारयामसि। २३ २४ कृणोति यस्मै। 


(क्रम-माला) 

(आदितोऽन्ततः) = (अन्तं चादिं नयेत्‌) 

(१) ओषधयः सं - राज्ञेति राज्ञा ६ 
सं वदन्ते - राज्ञा सह y 





TASSE. gemis प्रदर्शितः | 
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वदन्ते सोमेन - सह सोमेन 5 
सोमेन सह — सोमेन वदन्ते ३ 
सह राज्ञा - वदन्ते सं २ 
राज्ञेति राज्ञा — समोषधयः १ 
(आदितोऽन्ततः) = (अन्तं चादिं नयेत्‌) 
(२) ७ यस्मै कृणोति — पारयामसीति पारयामसि १२ 
८ कृणोति ब्राह्मणः - पारयामसि राजन्‌ 99 
६ ब्राह्मणस्‌ तं — Wk 90 
१० तं राजन्‌ - तं ब्राह्मणः 
११ राजन्‌ पारयामसि — ब्राह्मणः कृणोति T 
१२ पारयामसीति पारयामसि - कृणोति यस्मै 9 
(२ पुष्पमाला) 
पुष्पमाला-लक्षणम्‌ 


मालेव पुष्पाणां पदानां ग्रन्थिनी हि सा। आवर्तन्ते त्रयस्तस्यां क्रमव्युक्रमसंक्रमाः॥ 
जटावदेव पुष्पमाला भवति। तत्र प्रतिपदं विराम इतिकारश्चेति विशेषः | केचिच्च 
पुष्पमालायाकारं पदसन्धिस्थानेऽपि वदन्ति। यथा-“समोषधय” इति 'सम्‌ ओषधयः'। 
“सम्‌ ओषधयः' | “ब्राह्मणस्तं” ब्राह्मणः तम्‌' । “राजँस्तं” इति राजन्‌ नम्‌ । इत्यादिः। 


(क्रमः) विराम (व्युक्रमः) विरामः (संक्रमः) 
ओषधयः सं समोषधयः ओषधयः सं । 
सं वदन्ते वदन्ते सं सं deut 
वदन्ते सोमेन सोमेंन वदन्ते वदन्ते सोमेन 
सोमेंन सह सह सोमेन सोमेंन सह 
सह राज्ञा ज्ञां सह सह राज्ञां 
राज्ञेति राज्ञा 

यस्मै कृणोति miRNA यसै कृणोतिं 
कृणोति ब्राहमणः ब्रह्मणः कृणोतिं कृणोति ब्राह्मणः 
SEU तं ब्राह्मण: ब्राह्मणस्तं 

त राजन्‌ राजँस्तं तं राजन्‌ 


इति । (विरामः) 
2 p 
ही p 
p ह 
S > 
EST 
SET 


» n 


ce SES. Shas EGRE RR राजम्यारंयार्भसि ०१०४७ USA n 
———— 
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पारयामसीति पारयामसि t 

(३) शिखा । 

शिखा-लक्षणम्‌ | 

पदोत्तरां जटामेव शिखामार्याः प्रचक्षते | 

ओषधयः सं, समोषधय, ओष॑धय॒ः सं, -वंदन्ते | 
वी हर ee aS cree Se 

सं व॑दन्ते, वदन्ते सं, सं deg, -सोमेंन। 

2 43 13 रराव लाट 

वदन्ते सोमेन, सोमेंन वदन्ते, वदन्ते सोमेंन, - सह। 
४ ५ y 8 9 ५ ६ 

सोमेंन सह, सह सोमेंन, सोमेंन सह - राज्ञा । 
CE पत og. & 

सह राज्ञा, राज्ञां सह, सह राज्ञा । 

Yh शि शत्र 

राज्ञेति राज्ञा | 


६ ६ 
wel कृणोति, कृणोति यस्मै, यसं gti, STET: | 


७ प Ge 9 9 8G € 
कृणोति ब्राह्मणो, ब्राह्मणः कृणोति, कृणोति ब्रा्मगस्‌ - तम्‌। 
प ६ & प ८ € qo 


ब्राह्मणस्तं, तं ब्राह्मणो, ब्राह्मणस्तं, ¬ रांजन्‌। 
६ १०१० € ६ १० VN 
तं रांजन, राजंस्तं, तं राजन्‌, - पारयामसि। 
१०११ ११ १०१ १२ 
राजन्पारयामसि, पादयासि राजन, राजन पारयामसि | 
११ १२ RANU R 
पारयामसीति पारयामसि। 
R R 
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(४) रेखा 

FA डित्रिचतुष्पञ्वपदक्रममुदाहरेत्‌ | पृथक्पृथग्विपर्यस्य लेखामाहुः पुनः कमात्‌ 

पूर्वार्धस्य- 

२ (पदद्दय) = ओष॑धयः सं । समोष॑धयः। ओषधयः vit 

३ (पदत्रयं) = सं dare सोमेन । सोमेन वदन्ते सं । सं व॑दन्ते॥ 

४ (पदचतुष्क) = वदन्ते सोमेन सह राज्ञा | राज्ञा सह सोमेन वदन्ते । वदन्ते ay 
सोमेन सह | सह राज्ञा राज्ञेति राज्ञां 

उत्तरार्धस्य- 

२= यस्तै कृणोतिं। कृणोति यस्मैं। कृणोति॥ 

३= कृणोति ब्राह्मणस्तं। तं ब्राह्मण: कृणोतिं। कृणोति ब्राह्मणः॥ 

४= ब्राह्मणस्तं राजन्‌ पारयामसि। पारयामसि राजंस्तं ब्राह्मणः । ब्राह्मणस्तं। 
तं राजन्‌ । राजन्‌ पारयामसि। पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि॥ 











(यद्वा सर्वस्य मन्त्रस्य) 

२ (पदद्वयं = ओषधयः सं। समोष॑धयः। ओष॑धयः सम्‌॥ 

३ (पदत्रय = सं वदन्ते सोमेंन वदन्ते सं । सं व॑दन्ते॥ 

४ (पदचतुष्क) = वदन्ते सोमेंन सह राज्ञा राज्ञां सह सोमेन वदन्ते । वदन्ते 
WAT सह | 

५ (पदपञ्चके) = सोमेन सह राज्ञा e कृणोतिं। कृणोति यस्मै राज्ञा सह 
सोमेन सह । 


६ (पदषटूक) = सह राज्ञा यस्मै कृणोति ब्राह्मणस्तं। तं ब्राह्मणः कृणोति 
यसमै राज्ञां सह | सह राज्ञा 
७ (पदसप्तक) = राज्ञा यसै कृणोति ब्राह्मणस्तं राजन्‌ पारयामसि। 
पारयामसि राजंस्तं ब्राह्मणः कृणोति यस्मै राज्ञा । राज्ञा यस्मै॥ 


यस्मै कृणोति । कृणोति ब्राह्मणः । ब्राह्मणस्तं । तं राजन्‌ | राजन्‌ पारयामसि। 
पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि॥ Boe 


(४) ध्वजः 
ध्वज-लक्षणम्‌ 
_ यदादः क्रमं सम्यगन्तादुत्तारये्धद । वर्गे ऋचि वा यत्र पठनं स ध्वजः स्मृतः॥ 


:वर्गे वा ऋषि वा यः स्यासूल्तिः 
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(आदेः क्रमः) (अन्तादुत्तारण॑) 
१ ओष॑धयं: सं । २ पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि। 
३ सं व॑दन्ते। ४ राजन्‌ पारयामसि। 
५ वदन्ते सोमेंन। ६ तं राजन्‌। 
७ सोमेन सुह। c ब्राह्मणस्तं | 
€ स॒ह राज्ञां। १० कृणोति ब्राह्मणः। 
qq राज्ञेति राज्ञां १२ यस्मैं कृणोतिं। 
१३ यस्मै कृणोति १४ रात्ञेति राज्ञा 
qu कृणोति ब्राह्मः १६ सह राज्ञां 
१७ ब्राह्मणस्तं | १८सोमेंन सुह। 
१६ तं रांजन्‌। २० वदन्ते सोमेंन। 
२१ राजन्‌ पारयामसि। २२ सं वदन्ते। 
२३ पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि। २४ ओष॑धयः सं। 








अत्र विशेषः 

१अत्र ध्वजस्य पठनक्रमोऽङ्कैः प्रदर्शितः। 

रयथा मन्त्रस्यैकस्यैवं ध्वजो भवति, तथैव पञ्च-षटू-सप्त-मन्त्रसख्याकस्य 
वर्गस्याप्येवमेव ध्वजो तत्र वर्गादिस्थितस्य पदद्वयस्य वर्गान्तस्थेन पदेन 
हिरुक्तेनेतिकारसहितेन च संबंदधो ज्ञातव्यः । यथा 'अग्निमीळे..:आ गमदिति आ गमत्‌' 
इति प्रथमस्य वर्गस्य ऋवेदस्य ध्वजो बोद्धव्यः। 


(६) दण्डः 

दण्ड-लक्ष्णम्‌ 

क्रममुक्त्वा विपर्यस्य पुनश्च क्रममुत्तरम्‌ अर्धचदिवमुक्तोऽयं क्रमदण्डोऽभिधीयते॥ 
पूर्वार्धस्य- 

ओषधयः सं॥ समोष॑धयः 

ओष॑धय॒ः सं। सं व॑दन्ते॥ वदन्ते समोषधयः 

ओषधयः सं । सं व॑दन्ते। वदन्ते सोमेंन॥ सोमेन वदन्ते समोषधय: | 

ओष॑धयः सं । सं वदन्ते । वदन्ते सोमेन | सोमेंन स॒ह । सुह सोमेन वदन्ते समोषंधयः। 
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ओषधयः सं। सं वदन्ते। वदन्ते सोमेंन सह। सह राज्ञा॥ 
राज्ञा सह सोमेन वदन्ते समोष॑धयः। 
ओष॑धय॒ः EE cu वंदे सोमेंन सोमेन सह | सह राज्ञा राज्ञेति जञ 
उत्तरार्धस्य- 
यसै कृणोति कृणोति TE । 
wel कृणोति कृणोति ब्राह्मणः । ब्राह्मणः कृणोति यस्मै। 
यसै कृणोति कृणोति ब्राह्मः | ब्राह्मणस्तं॥ तं बराह्मणः कृणोति aret 
यसै कृणोति। कृणोति ब्राहमणः । ब्राह्मणस्तं | तं राजन्‌ राजन्‌ परयामसि॥ 
पारयामसि राजंस्तं ब्राह्मण: कृणोति यस्मैं। 
यस्मै कृणोति कृणोति ब्राहमणः | ब्राह्मणस्तं । तं राजन्‌ | राजन्‌ पारयामसि॥ 
पार्‍यामसीतिं पारयामसि | 


(७) रथः 

रथ-लक्ष्णम्‌ 

पादशोऽर्धर्चशो वापि सहोक्त्या दण्डवद्रथः। 

रथस्मिविधः | द्विचक्रर्त्रिचक्रश्चतुश्चक्रश्चेति। तत्र दिचक्रो रथोऽर्धेर्चशो भवति। 


त्रिचक्रस्तु रथः प्रतिपादे समसंख्यायुतस्य गायत्रीछन्दस्कस्यैव मन्त्रस्य भवति | चतुश्चक्रो 
रथस्तु पादश एव भवति। 


(१) दिचक्रो रथः (अर्धर्चशः) 
पूर्वार्धः) (उत्तरार्धः) 
(॥ (१ ओषधयः सं। यस्मै कृणोतिं। (प्रथम एकपाठः) 
समोषधयः | कृणोति यस्मैं। (व्युक्रमः) 
(२) (१) ओषधयः सं। यस्मै कृणोतिं। (द्वितीयो द्विपाठः) 
(२) सं वदन्ते। कृणोति ब्राह्मणः | (द्विपाठः) 
वदन्ते समोषधयः। ब्राहणः कृणोतिं यस्मै (व्युक्रमः) 
( ओषधयः सं। यस्मै कृणोतिं। (तृतीयह्चिपाठः) 
(२) सं वदन्ते। कृणोति ब्राह्मणः | (7) 
Q वदन्ते सोमेंन। ब्राह्मणस्तं। (०) 
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(७) (१) ओषधयः सं । यस्मै कृणोतिं। (चतुर्थश्चतुष्माठ) 
(२) सं व॑दन्ते। कृणोतिं ब्राह्मणः। (°) 
(3 वदन्ते सोमेन । ब्राह्मणस्तं। (”) 
(s) सोमेन सह। तं denti") 
सह सोमेन वदन्ते समोष॑धयः | राजंस्तं ब्राह्मणः कृणोति TF | 


(५) (१) ओष॑धयः सं । यस्मै कृणोतिं। (पञ्चमः पञ्चपाठः) 
(२) सं aera | कृणोतिं ब्राह्मणः । (7) 
(3 वदन्ते सोमेंन। ब्राह्मणस्तं () 
(४) सोमेन सह। तं denti) 
(५) सह राज्ञां। राजन्‌ पारयामसि e) 
राज्ञेति राज्ञा | पारयामसीतिं पारयासि । (समाप्ति) 





(c) घनः 

घनश्चतुर्विधः | घनो घनवल्लभश्च। तौ च प्रत्येक द्विधा भवतः | 

(१) प्रथमं घन-लक्षणम्‌ 

अन्तात्क्रम॑ पटेतपूर्वमादिपर्यन्तमानयेत्‌। आदिकर्म नयेदन्तं घनमाहुर्मनीषिणः॥ 

(१) पूर्वार्धस्य (अन्तादादिपर्यन्तम्‌) cub A 

(१ राज्ञेति राज्ञां। सह राज्ञा | सोमेंन सह | वदन्ते सोमेंन। सं वदन्ते। ओषधयः 
सं- (आदितोऽन्तपर्यन्तम्‌) : 
सं व॑दन्ते | वदन्ते सोमेंन । सोमेंन सह । सुह राज्ञा | राज्ञेति राज्ञा । 

(२) उत्तरार्धस्य (अन्तादादिपर्यन्तम्‌) ; 

(3) पार्‍यामसीतिं पारयामसि । राजन्‌ पारयामसि। त॑ राजन्‌ । आह्य स्त । कृणोति 
बराह्मणः । यस्मैं कृणोति- 

(आदितोऽन्तपर्यन्तम्‌) 

कृणोति ब्रह्मणः । ब्राह्मणस्तं | तं राजन्‌। राजन्‌ पारयामसि | पारयामसीतिं पारयामसि । 

(२) द्वितीयं धनलक्षणम्‌ 

शिखामुक्त्वा विपर्यस्य तत्पदानि पुनः पठेत्‌ । अयं धन इति प्रोक्त (इत्यष्टौ विकृतीः 





पठेत्‌) 
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1 

Me तस्य विपर्यासः तत्पदानां पुनःपाठः 

ओष॑धय॒ः सं TANGI ओष॑धयः सं वदन्ते वदन्ते समोषधय 
ओषधयः सं वदन्ते॥ 

dia ame सं व॑दन्ते dH सोमेंन वदन्तेसं सं du 
aati 3 

वदन्ते सोमेंन सोमेंन वदन्ते वदन्ते सोमेंन सह सह सोमेंन वदन्ते 
वदन्ते सोमेन sel 
सोमेन सह सह सोमेंन सोमेन सह राज्ञा राज्ञां सह सोमेंन॒ सोमेन सह 
राज्ञा 

सह राज्ञा राज्ञा सह सह राज्ञा! AN sm 

(र) 

यस्मै कृणोतिं कृणोतिं यस्मै यस्म कृणोति ब्राह्मणो ब्राह्मणः कृणोतिं यस्मै यसै 
कृणोति ब्राह्मण:॥ 

कृणोति ब्राहमणो ब्राह्मणः कृणोति कृणोति ब्राह्मणस्तं तं ब्राह्मणः कृणोति कृणोतिं 
ब्राह्मणस्तं॥ 

ब्राह्मणस्तं तं ब्राह्मणो ब्राह्मणस्तं राजन्‌ राजंस्तं ब्राह्मणो ब्राह्मणस्तं रांजन्‌॥ 

तं राजन्‌ राजंस्तं तं राजन्‌ पारयामसि पारयामसि राजंस्तं त॑ राजन्‌ पारयामसि॥ 

राजन्‌ पारयामसि पारयामसि राजन्‌। राजन्‌ पारयामसि॥ पारयामसीति पारयामसि। 

Earlier the young ones were imparted training in Vedic 

recitation in keeping with the specialization going with their 
family by fathers and grandfathers early on in life who took it 
their sacred duty to keep up the tradition. Joint family being the 
norm in India, the young ones from the extended family also 
were introduced to Vedic recitation which they had to practice 
rigorously. If willing, young ones from other families would 
also join them forming a sort of a class. Their physical needs 


were taken care of by their teachers who were their family 


Re by and large or by the rich philanthropists in the villages 
= we or by the income from the land grants provided by 
jas and the Maharajas. Now it is the Goyt whic rovides 
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them scholarships and stipends through its statuary body set up 
for the purpose called Maharshi Sandipani Veda Vidya 
Pratishthan with its headquarters at Ujjain in the central State of 
Madhya Pradesh. It also provides assistance towards the salary 
of the teachers engaged by the Vedic schools (Pathasalas). Apart 
from one Vedic University, the Sri Venkateswara Vedic 
University, Tirupati, the Vedic teaching forms a part of the 
curriculum of every existing Sanskrit University in India which 
has a separate Department of Veda providing exclusively the 
Vedic education. Apart from that, there is special Vedic group 
available to M.A. Sanskrit students in general universities. 

For Vedic research, there are two prominent institutions in 
India at the moment, one, the Vedic Sanshodhana Mandala at 
Pune and the other, the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research 
Institute, Hoshiarpur, the former also having a Vedic museum 
with exhibits of all the necessary equipment and wherewithal 
for performing Vedic sacrifices which can and should serve as 
the laboratory for acquiring practical experience of Vedic 
sacrifices in all their elaborate processes requiring extreme 
precision and finesse. What is the norm now-a-days is learning 
the theory. This needs to be supplemented with practice. That 
will complete the ritualistic knowledge. 

Just as the Vedas have been the devoted pursuit in India 
since time immemorial, so have they been in the West for the 
past two centuries or so. A galaxy of scholars has dedicated its 
life-time to their study and interpretation. This galaxy had its 
own approach to them armed as it was with the knowledge of 
newly-developed disciplines, the disciplines of Comparative 
Linguistics and Comparative Mythology. Its approach, therefore, 
to Vedic interpretation was refreshingly original and not restricted 
by tradition. 

There is a tendency sweeping across the country at the 
moment which may not find much merit in this approach. It may 


denigrate it as motivated to misinterpret Vedic knowledge to 
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belittle the upholders of it, the Indians, m 


belittle it, to : s 
tendency makes the present generation of Vedic scholars in 


india look suspiciously at the approach of the galaxy of Wester 
Vedic scholars and some of their Indian followers without even 


bothering to examine what it has said, let alone refuting it with 


cogent arguments. m : 
Even in India in earlier times the Vedas were interpreteq 


by specialists in different disciplines, the ; etymologists, the 
Nairuktas; the Pauranikas, experts in Puranic lore and so on, 
They were quoted as members of Schools by interpreters like 
Yaska in his Nirukta, Saunaka in his Brhaddevata and others 
under the terms iti nairuktah, iti pauranikah, iti naigamah. If 
their interpretations were given due consideration, there is no 
reason why interpretations of Western scholars be not shown 
that consideration. It is very unkind to dismiss their interpretations 
as motivated. The Western scholars of the Veda apart from their 
original and innovative approach had the added benefit of the 
knowledge of Comparative Philosophy and Comparative 
Philology which their Indian counterparts before the introduction 
of Western system of education did not have. With their 
knowledge of Greek and Latin which share with Sanskrit and 


Pali the family relationship they were able to solve many a 
mystery of the Vedic lore. 


An outline of Vedic literature 


The Vedic Samhitas : The Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 


the Atharvaveda, Of 1127 Sakhas of the Vedas the Rgveda has 
two : Sakala and Baskala. 


The Yajurveda has six : 


Ma 9 = Taittiriya, 
Kathaka, Kapisthala, adhyandina, Kanva, Taittirtya 


The Sa Maitrayant 
5 amay d akha LJ ppm - . e - 
Kauthumi eda has three Sakhas : Ranayaniya, Jaiminiya, 


The Atharvaveda has two : Sau. 
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Of the available Sakhas the Sakalasakha is Rgveda, the 
Madhyandina is Yajurveda, the Ranayantya is Samaveda and 
the Saunaka is Atharvaveda. 

The Padapatha is an important segment of Vedic literature. 
In this the words of each Mantra are shown separately. The 
break-up of the compounds is shown with the sign s called 
Avagraha. As separate entities the words have their own 
accentuation system which the Padapatha shows and which gets 
influenced by succeeding words in the running form. The 
Padapatha also is helpful in determining which visarjaniya is 
original and which is resultant. The visarjaniya in punah is 
original while the same in Ramah is resultant, the original one 
being s. The original one is indicated in the Padapatha with the 
use of the word iti with the word of which it is part like punar 
iti. 

The available Padapathas and their authors : 

Rgveda Padapatha—Author : Sakalya 

Rgveda Padapatha—Author : Ravana 

Padapatha of Taittiriya Sakha of Yajurveda—Author : 

Atreya 

Samaveda Padapatha—Author : Gargya 

Padapatha of Kanva Sakha of Yajurveda—Author : 
Anonymous 

Though Veda is one, it is termed three because of the 
difference in the nature and the purpose of each. Every Mantra 
of the Veda is divided in quadrants, Padas, a division conditioned 
by meaning: tesam rk yatrarthavasena padavyavastha which 
gives the name Rk to it. The Mantras that are sung are Samans. 
The rest of them that are used for sacrificial purposes are called 
Yajus. This division of the Vedic Mantras gave them the names 
Rgveda, Samaveda and Yajurveda called the Vedatrayi or simply 
Trayi. 

While referring to the Trayi, the three ever present, Sasvata 
Vedas, called Rk, Yajus and Saman the Manusmrti says Lord 
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Brahma in the beginning of the acon, kalpadau, drew fo 
dudoha, them from fire, wind and “ed SEN vayuravibhyag, for 
purposes of performance of sacrifices, yajnasiddhyartham (1 2), 
For long it was only the three Vedas, the Trayi or Traya 
Rk, Yajus and Saman. The fourth one, the Atharvaveda, Was 
them later. 
m word Veda is derived from vid ‘to know’, y 
therefore, means ‘knowledge’. It has seeds in it of every king of 
literary writing. Drama had its origin froni it. Bharata in hiş 
Natyasastra has said that all the four principal components ofa 
play, the script, the song, the acting and the sentiments he drew 
from the Vedas; the script from the Rgveda, the song from the 
Samaveda, the acting (theatrical actions) from the Yajurveda 
and the sentiments from the Atharvaveda: 
jagraha pathyam rgvedat samabhyo gitam eva ca/ 
yajurvedad abhinayan rasan atharvanad api// 
and created thereby a new Veda, the Natyaveda, the fifth 
Veda. The Vedas have episodes like the battle of ten kings, 
dasarajfa, the battle between Indra and Vrtra which are 
forerunners of the later Kathas and Akhyayikas. They have 
highly poetic descriptions of dawn embellished with figures of 
Speech which could well be taken to be the harbingers of later 
Classical poetry, the Mahakavyas, Khandakavyas, Gitikavyas. 
The Atharvaveda has hymns for cure of diseases. It also mentions 
herbal medicines for treatment of them which are the precursor 
= Ayurveda, There are hymns there for longevity called 
yusyani. There 1s mention of a leg being implanted to one 


s us A indicative of the existence of some system of 
ery Which Susruta later carri x s uM 
said that the y. carried forward, Rightly has it bee 


the eda comprises all kinds of knowledge, 
Sarvajhanamayo hi sah and that it isa 


introduction to the 
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Taittinyasamhitabhasya gives the etymology of the word as that 
text which conveys to one the supernatural/uncommon means to 
gain what is desirable and to avoid what is not so, 
istapraptyanistapariharayor alaukikam upayam yo grantho 
vedayati sa vedah. Others though tracing the word to Nvid, ‘to 
know’ have a different explanation for it. To them it is Veda 
because it makes one know all the objects, vedayati 
vi$vapadarthan avagamayati iti vedah. Still others include the 
same root with a different meaning ‘to attain’, vid(I) labhe along 
with the root meaning ‘to know’ to explain the word. To them 
it is Veda because through it the aims of life like dharma are 
known or attained, vidyante jnayante labhyante va anena 
dharmadipurusarthah. Swami Dayananda Saraswati presses into 
explaining all the four vid roots of different meanings (vid 
jfiane, vid sattayayam, vidl labhe, vid vicarane), and of different 
conjugations in explaining as to why Vedas are called so: 
vidanti jananti, vidyante bhavanti, vindanti labhante, vindanti 
(?) vicarayanti sarve manusyah Satyavidyam yair yesu va tatha 
vidvamsas ca bhavanti te vedah, Vedas are those (texts) through 
which or in which all the people acquire true knowledge by 
finding it therein and become enlightened. Some connoisseurs 
find in the Veda the means of true knowledge which cannot be 
attained either through perception or inference: 


pratyaksenanumitya va yas tupayo na budhyate/ 
etam vidanti vedena tasmad vedasya vedata// 


The Srimadbhagavata-purana declares Veda to be Narayana 
incarnate, Vedo Narayanah saksat. It is known to be svayambhi, 
self-born, svayambhür iti visrutah. Whatever is enjoined by it is 
dharma, the reverse of it is adharma. According to the Apastamba 
Samhita it is present in all beings sarvesu bhutesu tatha ‘sti yo 
vai as is present fragrance in flowers, kusumesu gandhah; tree 
in seeds, bijesu vrksah; gold in rocks, drsatsu hema. The great 
grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari declares it as the means to 
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A aptyupayah, it is its visible form, an ka 
arten त्य is one. It is a different matter 
ed have been reciting it taking it to be of different forms, 
the four forms, Rk, Yajus, Saman and Atharvaiigirasa, That is 
what explains the use of the term Veda both in Singular ang 
plural, itihasapuranabhyam P Samupabrrihay,, 
(Mahabharata, 1.1.68), Brahmanena niskaranah 5०५८७० ved, 
dhyeyo jiieyas ca, a Brahmana should learn ces grasp the 
meaning of Veda together with its six auxiliaries (६8245) for ng 
extraneous consideration, niskaranah (-just as a matter of duty), 
Vedo. 'khilo dharmamulam, the Veda is source of dharma in its 
entirety, anadhitya dvijo vedam anyatra kurute Sramam ‘(if) a 
Brahmana without studying Veda puts in efforts (to pursue other 
discipline/s), bibhety alpasrutad vedo mam ayam praharisyati, 
‘Veda is afraid of one of little knowledge lest he were to hurt 
it, Vedanam Samavedo 'smi (Lord's statement in the 
Bhagavadgita), "1 am Samaveda among the Vedas’, ekataí 
caturo Veda Bharatam caitad ekatah, (one side of the scale) the 
four Vedas and the other side Bharata (Mahabharata), the 
Bharata (outweighs the Vedas). 
Originally the Veda was one but was later split up into 
four. There are several references to this in ancient literature: 
caturhotram karmasuddham prajanam viksya vaidikam/ 
vyadadhad yajñasantatyai Vedam ekam caturvidham// 
i (Bhagavata-purana) 
Vedam ekarà catuspadam caturdha vyabhajat prabhuh/ 
(Vayu-purana) 
ekasya Vedasyajfianad Vedas te bahavah smrtah/ 
(Sanatsujattya). 
Beanies The e kana been in use both for Mantra à; and 
the Mantas the sacrifices are per oO By reciting 


> are performed and the deities invoked 
are eulogized. The treatises that ex 


lain the sacrificia] ritual and 
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its purpose are termed Bramanas. Brahmanas are marked by 
three divisions, the Brahmanas themselves, the Aranyakas and 
the Upanisads. The Aranyakas describe the life of the noble 
souls who free from attachment to worldly objects live their life 
in forest, aranya. They are aranyakas, forest-dwellers, the term 
that also applies to the treatises composed by them. Vedic 
literature thus has four divisions: the Mantra or the Samhita, the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. The Upanisads 
form the philosophical treatises. 

There is another section of the Vedic literature which-deals 
with sacrifices. It goes by the name Kalpa-sutras. The description 
of the sacrificial ritual in the Brahmanas had become so elaborate 
and complicated that it was felt necessary to abridge it and 
present itin an handy format. For this was invented the sutra 
style. The texts describing the sacrifices and the rituals connected 
with such ceremoriies as marriage were given the name Kalpa- 
sutras which are of four types : Srautasütras that deal with the 
rules governing the performancne of the sacrifices as described 
in the Brahmana texts, the Grhyasutras that record the instructions 
about the sacrifices to be performed in home fires, the grhya 
agni and the ceremonies, the Samskaras, the forty of them with 
a focus on the sixteen prominent ones among them like the 
sacred thread ceremony, the marriage ceremony, the funeral 
rites, the Sraddha and so on. The Dharmasütras deal with the 
duties of the different castes and the stages of life with particular 
reference to the duties of a king. The Sulba-sutras deal with 
such matters as the selection of the proper place for putting up 
the sacrificial altars, their size as per the requirement of the 
sacrifice and the planning for conducting it. Sulba literally 
means rope or thread. The Sulba-sutras represent the earliest 
form of Indian Geometry. 

Besides the Trayi, there is another Veda too and that is the 
Atharvaveda. Atharvan means ‘the worshipper of fire’. The 
Atharvaveda is a compendium of Mantrras that have both the 
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fierce and the benevolent forms. The benevolent ones cy 

ailments. The fierce ones kill, marana, stupefy; mohana, con | 
do away with concentration, uccatana, and SO on. With th, 
Atharvaveda, also called on the basis of the different nature of 
its Mantras, ghorangirasah, the number of Vedas goes up to 


four. 
Samhitas 


The collection of the Mantras is called Samhita. As remarked 
earlier, there are four such collections : the Reveda Samhita, the 
Yajurveda Samhita, the Samaveda Samhita and the Atharvavedn 
Samhita. Due to the difference in collection, the inclusion/nop. 
inclusion of the Mantras and the difference in pronunciation the 
Samhitas came to have many Sakhas, Branches. With Sakhg 
came to be connected the word Carana. It means the group of 
learners restricted only to a particular Sakha. Patafijali in the 
Paspasahnika of his Mahabhasya records 21 Sakhas of the 
Rgveda, 100 of the Yajurveda, 1000 of the Samaveda and 9 of 
the Atharvaveda. A large number of the Sakhas listed by 
Patafijali have disappeared. 
_ Ideally each Sakha should have its own Brahmana, 
Aranyaka and Upanisad. In that case the number of the Vedic 
texts would have been €normous which is not the case at 
Present. Obviously, the Vedic literature has suffered huge loss 
with the passage of time, The number of the adherents of the 
Sakhas and the allied literature has dwindled, the dwindling 
coming to a point of extincti Herde 

९५०1 over a period of time. 
Rgveda Samhita 
"d Fi itis the Reveda Samhita which holds 
listes Sie © Western scholars take it to be older than 


hough Patafijali mentions 
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21 of them. These five are: Sakala, Baskala, A$valayana, 
Sankhayana and Mandukya. These are found at present in the 
region south of the Vindhyas. The Sakha of the Rgveda currently 
in vogue is the Sakala. 

The burly text of the Rgveda is divided in two forms, in the 
form of Astakas and in the form of Mandalas. In the Astaka 
form each Astaka is divided in eight Adhyayas while each 
Adhyaya is divided in Vargas. The entire Rgveda in this division 
therefore has 8 Astakas, 64 Adhyayas and 24006 Vargas. 

The division into Mandalas is more scientific. According 
to it the entire Rgveda is divided in 10 Mandalas which accounts 
for its name DaSatayi in such texts as the Nirukta. Each Mandala 
has a number of Suktas and each Stkta has a number of Rks. 
Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani gives the figure of each one 
of them. According to him the 10 Mandalas have 1017 Suktas, 
the Mandalawise figure of them being 191+43+62+58+87+ 
75+104+92+114+191. Besides these there are 11 other Suktas 
called Valakhilya which occur amidst Suktas 49 to 59 that 
comprise 80 Mantras. Vala means supplement, an addition. The 
main Suktas in the eighth Mandala are 92. With the Valakhilyas 
the figure goes up to 103. The Valakhilyas are not accompanied 
by the Padapatha nor are their syllables included in the count of 
the total number of them of the Veda. 

According to Western scholars the Rgveda comprises both 
the type of Mantras, older and newer. From Mandala two to 
seven forms the older part of the Rgveda. Each Mandala in this 
group is connected with some sage, rsi or the other or his 
descendants. The rsi of the second Mandala is Grtsamada, of the 
third Vigvamitra, of the fourth Vamadeva, of the fifth Atri, of 
the sixth Bharadvaja and of the seventh Vasistha. Their being 
associated with some family or the other, these Mandalas are 
also called Family Books. The rsis of the eighth Mandala are 
Kanva and Angiras. The peculiarity of the ninth Mandala is that 
it is only one deity in it that is eulogized. That deity is Soma. 
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Another name for Soma is Payamana, Hence the Mandala 
come to be known as Pavamana Mandala in addition to 

dala. A School of Vedic scholars is of the viey, tha 
E compilation in the form of Mandalas 2109 had 
been completed, Mandalas 1 and 10 were added. In this Way the 
Veda came to have 10 Mandalas. That the Mandalas 1 and 10 
were later additions is proved by their expression, metres, the 
new deities and the new strand of thinking. Both these Mandalas, 
Mandala 1 and 10, have the same number of Suktas, This 
number is 191. 

According to Saunaka the Rgveda Samhita has 10580 
Mantras, 153826 words and 432000 syllables. The Mantras are 
in 14 different metres. 

The expression in the Samhita itself gives indication as to 
which of its portions are older and which are newer, A 
comparative study of the occurrence of r and / and the occurrence 
of the words ending in i and 4 would help in determining their 
chronology. 

The Rgveda furnishes instances of beautiful poetry 
embellished with figures of speech, the secondary and the 
figurative mode of expression and other poetical appurtenances. 


It represents the earliest stirrings of the human mind.As instances 
could be memtioned the following : 


` rayir na citra suro na sandrg Gyur na prano nityo na sunul/ 
takva na bhunir vana sisakti payo na dhenuh Sucir na vibhava// 
dadhara ksemam oko na ranvo na pakvo jeta jananam/ 

rsir na stubhra diksu pragasto vāji na prito vayo dadhati// 


A Sd is ? bulky collection of prayers addressed to 

Se t deities by different rsis. Of these deities the following 

Ji en 2. Varuna. 3 Indra. Of these Indra 
> est number of h : 

deity who is said to b ymns though Varuna is the older 


Werful deity of victory, claims, the 


ation USA 
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largest number of hymns. Here a point to be noted is that the 
hymns were revealed to the seers at different periods. There is 
a reference in the Rgveda to the earlier seers, purana rsayas ca 
te, which presupposes the existence of the later ris. That is why 
the importance of the deities fluctuated. Varuna who was all- 
important at one point of time yielded place to Indra who in turn 
yielded place to Agni which accounts for the beginning and the 
end of the Samhita with hymns devoted to that deity. The 
worship of Agni gained the upper hand and he came to serve as 
a ‘witness’ for individual and social relationships and was 
prayed to lead to people to good path, agne naya supatha. Savitr 
has a special place among the deties in the Rgveda, he being the 
infuser of life, the one who impels one to activity. The next 
deity invoked was Visnu whose third foot is the spring of honey, 
‘madhu’ (the best things) the attainment of which is the aim of 
life. Marut, Rudra, Vasu, Aryaman are the other deities who are 
invoked in this Veda. Of them Rudra occupies a higher place 
for, apart from his being Rudra he is Jalasabhesaja; while his 
one hand holds a whip the other hand holds herbs that provide 
relief. It is not difficult to surmise that it is Rudra, the malevolent 
and the benevolent, that makes his appearance in the form of 
Nilakantha Mahadeva in the later period. 

Just as men and women form a unit in the mortal word so 
do they form in the world of deities. Indra has Saci with him. 
So has Savitr Usas and Varuna Varunani. 

In the Tenth Mandala of the Rgveda, along with the 
eulogies and prayers to deities, new topics like Sraddha, a 
ceremony performed in honour of the spirits of the departed 
relatives, the marriage ceremony, the gambling and the lament 
of the gambler, the eulogy for charity, danastuti, the polity, the 
Mantric cure of the diseases and so on come to the fore. The 
most remarkable part of this Mandala is the dialogue hymns that 
apart from being highly poetic, could be taken to be the 
forerunners of the dialogues in the Sanskrit drama. Of particular 
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interest among these dialogue hymns ate the dialogue betwe 
Yama and Yami, Purüravas and Urvasi and Sarama and Panis 
Smitten with passion Yami speaks out to Yama in the course of 
the conversation that the Creator who is Tvastr and Savitr ang 
is present in all forms had made us husband and wife in the 
womb itself. Who will break his rules? O Yama! The ea 
knows this kinship of ours. So does the sky: 


garbhe nu nau janita dampatt kar devas tvasta savita visvariipah/ 
nakirasya pra minanti vratani veda nav asya prthivi uta dyauh // 

How touching are Yami’s words! She wants sexual 
gratification, even if it is from her brother. But Yama is a true 
man, an embodiment of restraint. Says he, “O Yami! Who 
knows that first day , who has seen that, who will be able to tell 
about that? Why do you utter untoward words, O Yami, the 
follower of the dirty path? You leave philosophy to itself, Do 
not bring it in personal relations. We are what we are: brother 


and sister. That is the command of Varuna. That is the rule that 
Mitra has laid: 


ko asya veda prathamasyahnah ka im dadarsa ka iha pra vocat/ 
brhan mitrasya varunasya dhama kadu brava ahano vicya nrn// 


The 95" hymn of the Tenth Mandala relates the dialogue 
of Purüravas and Urvaéi which is remarkable. Though couched 
in abstruse terms, it is clear in its implication and hits the head 
and the heart straight. Says Puriiravas 
haye jaye 
na nau 


kim eta vaca krnavà tavgheys 
Tnava tay akrami = 5 
Pururavah punar HA aham pra misam usasam agriyeva/ 


Parehi durapana vata ivaham asmil/ 
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“What have I to do with these words O Purüravas! From 
your house I have come out as does the first dawn. Get back to 
your house O Pururavas. Like wind I am out of your reach”. 
These harsh words break the heart of Purtravas. In agony he 
cries out 
sudevo adya prapated anavrt paravatam paramam gantava u/ 
adha Sayita nirrter upasthe 'dhainam vrka rabhasaso adyuh/ 


“Urvasi, today your lover will go far away, that far that 
from there he will never return. He will then have his bed in the 
lap of death. There ferocious wolves will devour him.” Urvasi 
still does not relent. In brazen disregard of Purtravas’s entreaties 
she blurts out 
Pururavo ma mrtha ma prapapto ma tya vrkaso asivasa u ksan/ 
na vai strainani sakhyani santi salavrkanam hrdayany etah// 

*Purüravas, do not court death, nor run away afar. Do not 
fall prey to inauspicious wolves. Remember. Friendship of 
women is no friendship. They have the heart of wolves”. 

Among other dialogues in the Rgveda, the more noticeable 
is the one between the divine bitch Sarama and Panis, the 
impious men who had stolen the cows of Indra. She wants them 
back from them. Instead of coming to the point they engage her 
in sweet talk addressing her as ‘sister.’ Failed in her mission she 
reports the matter to Indra. 

Though all the dialogues in the Rgveda have deep 
connotation, the one between Urvasi and Purüravas, reproduced 
above, is the most touching bringing to the fore the agony of a 
true lover at the cruel indifference of the beloved. The echo of 
this dialogue is heard in later works like the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Visnu-purüna and the Mahabharata. Kalidasa's 
Vikramorvasiya also seems to be inspired by it. 

Early on in India had been discovered unity in the midst of 


diversity. What exists is one, ekam sad, the wise call it by 
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different names, bahudha vadanti, like Agni, Yama, Mat, 
agnim yamam matarisvanam ahuh. » LI 
Many of the hymns of the Rgveda are distinguisheg by 
winsome philosophic overtones. These hymns are the Nüsadiy 
the Hiranyagarbha, the Vak and the Purusa of which the Tast 
proclaims Purusa himself as the present, the past and the fy 
purusa evedam sarvam yad bhutam yac ca | bhavyam (X.902). 
The Samkhya took this Purusa as the base of its philosophy, The 
Nasadiya hymn reflects the earliest churning in the mind of the 
ancients about the appearance of the creation. Whence it ha, 
come is the question! There has to be a period when it did not 
exist. There was at that period neither non-existence nor existence, 
no air, no heaven, no death, no immortality, no night, no day, 
Was there water in the beginning, water unfathomable, profound, 
From water evolved intelligence through heat. And that must 
have been the starting point of creation. The question still 
remains. What did it contain, what did it cover up? In whose 
protection was it then? The question still remains unanswered. 
May be the surveyor stationed in the highest heaven knows it 
but it is equally possible that even he does not know it. This is 
an innocent query of a sensitive mind. There are, however, more 
complex thought processes as well exemplified by such suktas 
as the Asyavamiya deriving its name from its initial words asya 


yamasya; (1.164) whose deep philosophy is beyond the reach of 
ordinary minds. It is a bunch of riddles. 


Yajurveda 


The aim of the mantras of the Reveda is to invoke deities while 
those of the Yajurveda is the employment of them in various 
हत परक This Veda is a compendium of Mantras that are to be 
Se a ae of the performance of the sacrifices. The 
Mantras to be Y Fa Sukla and Krsna, the former comprises 
Dainese us for performance of such sacrifices # 
palirnamasa while the latter has along with the Mantras 
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the relevant Brahmana portions as well indicating their recitation 
at the relevant sacrifices. At the back of the designation Krsna, 
dark, lies the admixture of Mantras and Brahmanas and that of 
Sukla, white, is their being in their pure form with no admixture 
of Brahmana portion. The main Sakha of the Krsna Yajurveda 
is Taittiriya. About its name there is a story in the Visnu- 
purana. Once VaiSampayana in a fit of rage asked his pupil 
Yajfiavalkya to give him back the Veda that he had learnt from 
him. Yajfiavalkya in obedience to his preceptor vomited it out. 
At the behest of the preceptor his other pupils assumed the form 
of the francoline partridges, Tittiris, and licked it. Hence its 
name Taittirtya. Later Yajfiavalkya propitiated the sun god and 
obtained the Yajus through his grace. While dealing with the 
Schools of Yajurveda Mahidhara in his Bhasya says that because 
of the dullness (mandata) of the intellect (buddhi) a School of 
Yajurveda came to have the name Krsna. The Yajurveda that 
Yajfiavalkya got through the grace of the bright sun came to 
acquire the name Sukla. 

Caranavyuha records 85 Sakhas of the Yajurveda of which 
only four along with the relevant texts are available now. They 
are Taittiriya, Maitrayant, Katha, and Kapisthala-Katha. The 
Mantras in thé Krsna Yajurveda number 18000. It has seven 
Kandas divided in Prapathakas. 

The Sukla Yajurveda is called Vajasaneyi Samhita, the 
name owing itself to its having been revealed to Yajfiavalkya, 
the son of Vajaseni. It has 40 Adhyayas, of which the last one 
is Khila which is taken to be of a later date. The main Sakhas 
of this Veda are Madhyandina and Kanva of which the former 
is in vogue in Maharastra and the latter in North India. In 
ancient period Kanva was current in North India. Its Mantra 
11.11 records the names of the rulers of the Kuru and Paficala 
countries. It has 111 Mantras in excess of those in the 
Madhyandina-samhita. 
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Samaveda 

It means the Veda of Samans. Saman means song, Literally it 
means ‘that which one enjoys’. Music and song are those that 
one enjoys the best. Hence WM has come to mean song Th 
singer, the priest, in this Veda is called Udgatr which literally 
means ‘one who sings aloud’. In the Samaveda the Mantras eS 
put in a particular musical mode and are sung. The musical 
mode of the first Mantra of the Samaveda would be as under 


४ २२२ १२ 
आग्नाई। आयाइहीऽइ वीइ वो याऽ २ इ। तौ या २ इ। 
१२२२ ११ q 
गृणनीह। व्यदातोया5 २ इ। तोया ऽ २ इ। 
१ २२१ १ 
नाइ होतासा 5 २ इ। त्सा ऽ २ई। 
३ ५२२ ३ 
वा 5२३४औहोवा।हीऽ२३४षी। 
The collection of the hymns in the musical mode the 


Samaveda has in two divisions called the Purvarcika and the 
Uttararcika. All the Mantras in the Samaveda with the exception 
of 78 are from the Rgveda. 

_ The Samaveda is divided into two: Arcika and Gana. 
Arcika is divided into two, Pürvarcika and Uttararcika. Pürvarcika 
has six Prapathakas, chapters. Each Prapathaka has two parts 
called Ardha. Each Ardha has one Dagati, a certain number of 


Mantras, not necessarily ten though the term literally denotes ‘a 
group of ten’, which mi 


Dasatis go with the s 
Mantras revealed to d 


कावकाव... 
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to four is called Aindra Parvan because in it are collected 
Mantras in praise of Indra. The fifth Adhyaya goes by the name 
of Pavamana Parvan comprising as it does the Mantras drawn 
from the nineth Mandala called the Pavamana Mandala of the 
Rgveda. The sixth Prapathaka has the name Aranyaka Parvan 
which in spite of its different seers and metres has a commonality 
in having the same mode of singing. The Rcas (Mantras) from 
Prapüthakas 1—5 are called Grama-gana while those of the 
sixth Prapathaka are called Aranyaka for having been sung in 
forest, aranya.The Veda closes with an appendix which has ten 
Rcas (Mantras) called Mahanamni. The number of Mantras in 
the Purvarcika is 650. 

. The Uttararcika has nine Prapathakas where the first five 
divided in two parts each go by the name Prapathakardha. The 
last four Prapathakas have three Ardhas each. This is In the 
Ranayaniya Sakha. In the Kauthuma Sakha the Ardhas are 
called Adhyayas and 1288815 Khandas. The number of Mantras 
in the Uttararcika is 1225. Put together the number of Mantras 
in both the Purvarcika and the Uttararcika is 1875. 

Though the Prapancahrdaya, the Divyavadana, the 
Caranavyuha and the Jaiminigrhyasutra record thirteen Sakhas 
of Samaveda, only three of them, the Kauthumi, the Ranayaniya 
and the Jaiminiya are available at present. There is mention in 
the Puranas of the Northern and the Eastern singers of Saman. 
At present there are hardly any Saman singers in the East and 
the North. 

The Saman singing requires hard and prolonged practice. 
It is quite a task to achieve proficiency in it. There is an 
interesting acknowledgement of it, of all the treatises, in a 
grammatical one. The Panini sutra Arcchragahanayoh kasah 
(7.2.22) enjoins the absence of augment if to the root kas when 
followed by suffixes kta and ktavatu (technically called Nistha) 
Provided the word so formed has the senses of difficult and 


abstruse, krechragahanayoh, The word, so forne dis kasta. Th 
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Kasika illustrates the use of it with reference to two lores, One 
grammar and the other the parans First grammar, fai; 
vyakaranam, Vyakarana, grammar is difficult and next it is 
Samans which are more difficult than even grammar, tato > 
kastatarani samani. No wonder the Lord chose the Sdmavedg of 
all ‘the Vedas as his ‘vibhuti’: Vedanam Samavedo "fmi 
(Bhagavadgita, 10.22). 

The sage Jaimini says that the songs are given the name 
Saman, gitisu samakhya. The life breath of giti is svara, Which 
signifies the accent, the pitch and the note of the musical scale, 
The accent or pitch is divided in three, udatta, the higher, 
anudatta, the lower, and the combination of the two svarita, In 
the Rgveda udatta does not carry any sign while anudatta and 
svarita carry horizontal bar (—) below and perpandular bar (1) 
at the top. The anudattas coming after svarita do/not carry any 
sign, e.g., agnimile. In the Samaveda udatta is represented by 
the figure 1, svarita by 2 and anudatta by 3, The anudatta 
following svarita does not carry any figure. It is‘called pracaya, 
e.g., @gnil mile. The portion of the Mantra agnimile written in 
the Sama system would be dgnimilé. In music the notes of the 
scale are the following seven: Nisadarsabhagandharasadjamad- 
hyamadhaivatah, pañcamaś cety ami sapia tantrikanthotthitah 
svarah (Amarakosa, 1.6.1), nisada (ni), rsabha (re), gandhara 
(ga), sadja, (sa), madhyama (ma), dhaivata (dha), paficama (pa). 
HS meet the musica] requirements the Mantras are reworded. 
This re-wording is called Samavikara, This is of six types: 

1. Vikara, change 
This pertains to the 
would be pronounced as ognayi. 
2. Vislesana, separation 
Word is split up. Vitaye is 
3. Vikersana, stretching 


A vowel is spok 
oke lobger.time muyahi? 
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Pronunciation of the word. Agni 


spoken as voyi toyayi. 


आ 
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4. Abhyasa, repetition 
A word is repeated e.g., toyayi toyayi. 
5. Virama, pause 
For convenience there is a pause in one word itself, 
e.g., havyada taye. 
6. Stobha, addition of words like ho, au, hova, hāua, 
havu, rayi. 
The Rk Mantra 
agna ayahi vitaye grnano havyadataye 
is sung in the Saman system as 
ognayi a yah? voyi toyayi toyayi grnano havyada taye 
While Samaveda may not have much of literary merit, it 
has its merit from the point of view of sacrifices. According to 
the Satapatha Brahmana a sacrifice is incomplete without singing 
of Saman, nasamayajrio bhavati. The success of sacrifice depends 
on recitation of Mantras in a proper way. It appears the time- 
honoured practice of the recitation of the Mantras in proper 
accentuation and in proper mode and melody with ascending, 
aroha and descending, avaroha, scale of notes needed to be 
preserved. For that purpose a majority of Mantras from the 
Rgveda and some —78 to be precise—from other sources were 
compiled which needed to be sung according to the prescribed 
mode. The Mantras of the Samaveda are called by the names of 
Chandas, Chandasi, Chandasika and so on. This Saman musical 
mode was the seed that sprouted forth in the form of the 
Gandharvaveda, which, as says the Satapatha Brahmana, was 
the source of 16000 Raginis There are six primary Ragas, 
Bhairava, Kausika, Hindola, Dipaka, Sriraga and Megharaga 
and the same number of their consorts, the Raginis. Their union 
led to hundreds of modes. 


Atharvaveda 


The priest connected with the Atharvaveda is called Brahma. He 


is the head of the sacrificial ritual. His main task is to supervise 
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the sacrificial ceremony. It is he who keeps an eye on every; 
that goes on in the sacrifice. He has to have sound Knowle 
of all the Vedas, still his main Veda is the Atharvaveda Which 
is called by different names like Atharvaveda, Brahmayeq 
Angiroveda, Atharvangirasaveda. Ti he commentators derive 
atharva from the root tharv—there is no such root in the 
Paniniya Dhatupatha—meaning crookedness, kautilya and 
violence, himsa with the negative particle nazi (८) preposed to it, 
the resultant meaning of it being a person who has achieved 
stability of mind by means of straightforwardness and non. 
injury to beings. This gets support from the references to Yoga 
(Suktas 6.11; 10.2.26-28). Because Atharva Mantras speak of 
Para Brahman, the Supreme Being, it is called Brahmaveda, y 
is called Atharvangirasa because several of its Mantras were 
revealed to seers called Atharvana and Angirasa. Scholars in the 
West attribute the nomenclature to the nature of its Mantras, 
Atharvan and Angirasa, the former used as magical formulae for 
benevolent and the latter for malevolent purposes like killing, 
marana, expulsion, uccatana, subduing, vasikarana. There are 
Mantras in it for cure of diseases, as mentioned earlier, as also 
for curses for Opponents and adversaries. 

The Atharvaveda has 20 Kandas, 731 Suktas and 5789 
Mantras. The Suktas in the first seven Kandas are small. As a 
rule each Sükta of Kanda 1 has four Mantras, of Kanda II five 
Mantras, of Kanda III six Mantras, of Kanda IV seven Mantras, 
of Kanda V eight Mantras Kanda VI has 142 Suktas each of 
ae the minimum of three Mantras. Kanda VII has 118 
ie "d dc majority has a Mantra or two. Kanda VII-XI 
aed nd tas wherein there is variety of subject matter 
- on Kandas XIIL—XVTIT there is uniformity of subject 


matter. Kanda XII begins with Prthvistkta whi tras. 
Kanda KITI deals with spirituali visukta which has 63 Man 
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dreams. Kanda XVII has one Sukta of 30 Mantras where prayers 
are offered for prosperity. Kanda XVIII deals with Pitrmedha 
which gives it the character of Sraddha, the ceremonies for the 
departed souls. The last two Kandas, Kandas XVIV and XXV, 
are Khila Kandas and are accepted to be of a later date. Kanda 


| XVIV has 72 Stktas with 453 Mantras which deal with such 
' diverse matter as medication, national progress and spirituality. 


Kanda XXV has 958 Suktas which deal with Somayaga. They 
are drawn from the Rgveda. This Kanda also contains the 
Kuntüpasuktas which number ten. According to the Gopatha 
Brahmana Kuntapa means Mantras that burn sinful acts. From 
the Aitareya and the Kausitaki Brahmanas it is known that these 
Süktas were used for sacrifice. They have an historical value as 
well. There is mention of King Pariksit and his country. 

One-fifth portion of the Atharvaveda comprises Mantras 
drawn from the Rgveda. 

In the Paspasahnika of his Mahabhasya Pataiijali records 
nine Sakhas of the Atharvaveda; navadha ‘tharvano vedah, the 
figure upheld by Prapaiicahrdaya, Caranavyuha and the 
Introduction to Sayana Bhasya. There is difference, however, in 
their names. A comparative analysis would give the following 
names: Pippalada, Stauda (or Toda), Mauda, Saunaka, Jajala, 
Jalada, Brahmavada, Devadar$a, and Caranavaidya. 

The subject matter of the Atharvaveda can be divided in 
the following thirteen categories : 

1. Bhaisajyani: diseases, their symptoms and prayers for 
their cure. 

'2. Ayusyani: Prayers for long life and good health. 

3. Abhicarikani-Krtyapratikaranani: Magical spells 
against demons, evil spirits, enemies and those who 
use such spells. 

4. Strikarmani: Magical spells against women. 

5. Safjasyani: Magical spells for bringing about consis- 
tency and increasing effectiveness in an assembly. 
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. Rajakarmani: Magical spells for kings, 
. Prayers for the wellbeing of Brahmanas, 
. Paustikani: Spells for nourishment, invigoration 
. Prayascittani: Mantras for expiation, atoneme 
some wrong committed. 

10. Cosmology and spiritual upliftment. 

11. Sacrifices and general matters 

12. Matters pertaining to an individual (Kandas 1319 

13. Kuntapa-sukta 

By way of specimen a couple of Mantras are reproduced 
below for cure of leucoderma. A herb is invoked here 


SANS 


nt for 


naktam jatasyosadhe rame krsne asikni ca/ 
idam rajani rajaya kilasam palitam ca yat// 
kilasam ca palitam ca nirito nasaya prsat/ 

a tva svo visatam varnah para Sulkani pataya// 


“O herb, you are born in the night, O ye of dark and dusky 
colour, O ye the colouring agent, colour this white leprosy, 
colour this yellow spot. 

Drive away this leprosy spot, this yellow spot, this spot of 
variegated colour. Fill it with your colour. Drive away these 
white spots". 


Date of Vedas 


To the faithful in India the Vedas were not created or composed 
by man, they are apauruseyas. They were revealed to the Tis, 
they were the ‘seers’ of Mantras, mantradrastarah and not the 
authors of them, na tu mantrakartarah. In that eventuality there 
should be no question of their date. They are anadi, beginningless 
and would continue till the end of creation. But the Westem 
scholars of the Veda who are not bound by tradition treating 
them to be revealed texts, have ventured to determine their date 
treating them to be pieces of literature like any other. Somé 


Indians too followed them and then a view after view support 
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by arguments well presented started tumbling out of the cupboard. 
Since the two other Vedas, the Yajus and the Saman—Atharva 
is a category in itself having earned for itself the position of 
Veda later—comprise most parts of the Rgveda, it is pertinent 
to examine the question of its date as it has been handled by a 
galaxy of Vedists for the past century and a half. 

The first Western scholar to approach this question was 
Max Müller. On the twin basis that there is nothing of Buddhism 
in the Vedic literature and that Buddhism arose as a reaction to 
the elaborate Vedic ritual Max Müller considers it pre-buddhistic. 
The Vedic literature Max Miiller has divided in four periods, the 
Chandas period, the Mantra period, the Brahmana period and 
the Sutra period. For each of the periods he has assigned 200 
years. Sutra texts he considers to have been written close to the 
Buddhist period. Lord Buddha had died in 477 B.C. Max Miler 
assigns the period 600—200 B.C. to the composition of the 
Sutra texts. The period for the composition of the Brahmana 
texts according to him could be 500—600 B.C. For the 
compilation of the Mantras in four compendiums the period 
according to him could be 1000—800 B.C. The period before 
that was the one the seers had composed the Mantras which 
could be 1200—1000 B.C. That was the period when the 
Rgveda would have been ‘composed’. 

In opposition to Max Miiller’s view it is said that to assign 
a period of 200 years to each stage in the process of evolution 
of the Vedic literature is arbitrary with no scientific basis. It was 
severely contested by a number of scholars. It has lost relevance 
now. 

On the basis of some astronomical references in the 
Samhitas and the Brahmana texts, particularly the Satapatha 
Brahmana the Maharashtrian astronomer Shankar Balakrishna 
Dikshit assigns 3000 B.C. as the period for the composition of 
the said Brahmana. The Taittiriya Samhita is older than the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Rgveda is older than that. Ifa 
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period of 250 years is assigned to the evolution of each, the à 
of the Rgveda would be 3500 B.C. te 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the basis of the astronomi 

1 as . E E Ca] 

references in the Rgveda divides the Vedic period into four (| 
the Aditi-period—Before 6000—4000 V.S. (Vikrama Sayah 
In this period were composed the statements about rituals Called 
Nivid which described the names, the qualities, the Special 
characteristics of the deities worshipped some of which Were in 
prose and some in verse. (2) Mrgasira period—{approximately 
before V.S. 4000—2500) It saw the composition of a majority 
of Mantras of the Rgveda. (3) Krttika period—(approximately 
before 2500—1400 V.S. This saw the composition of the 
Taittiripa Samhita and the older Brahmana texts like the 
Satapatha. Jyotisa, one of the auxiliaries of the Veda also made 
its appearance in this period for there is description of the sun 
and the moon going round the north in the beginning of 
Sravistha, a situation that prevailed in 1400 V.S. The last 
period—(1400—599 V.S.) saw the composition of the 
Srautasutras and the Grhyasttras. In the last part of this period 
arose Buddhism as a reaction to the excesses of the sacerdotal 

procedures. 

The German scholar Jacobi drew attention to the word 
dhruva in the Kalpasutra sentence dhruva iva sthira bhava. He 
studied dhruva from the standpoint of Astronomy. According to 
him the position of the planet Dhruva which is pressed as Simile 
in the sentence reproduced above belonged to the period anterior 
to 2780 B.C. The naming of the planet as Dhruva and the 
custom of viewing it at the marriage ceremony could be assigned 

` to the first half of B.C. 3000. According to Jacobi the hymns of 
the Veda were composed in the period 4500—2500 B.C. 

A Vedic scholar Dinanath Chulet has tried to prove ० 
astronomical ground as recounted in his book Vedakalanirna)" 
that the Vedas were composed three hundred thound years back! 
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There is mention of certain geological and geographical 
events in the Rgveda which can throw light on its date. Avinash 
Chandra Das has drawn attention to such events in his book 
Rgvedic India. The Rgveda (7.95.2) says that the sacred river 
Sarasvati flows down the lofty hills and joins the ocean. Another 
Mantra from the same Veda refers to the rivers Sarasvati and 
Sutudri entering into the ocean with loud roar. It appears in the 
time of the Rgveda the present desert of Rajputana was a vast 
ocean into which flowed certain rivers. It appears due to some 
geographical convulsion the ocean got converted into desert and 
the river Sarasvati got lost in it. The Tandya Brahmana has a 
clear reference to its disappearance at VinaSana and reappe 
arance at Plaksa-prasravana. 

It is known from the Rgveda that in its time the area of 
Saptasindhu, the habitat of the Aryans was surrounded by four 
oceans. A Mantra (10.136.5) refers to two oceans to the east and 
the west of Saptasindhu. In another Mantra, 9.33.6, Soma is 
prayed to bring four oceans from four directions. The reference 
to four oceans is more clear and direct in Mantra 10.40.2. This 
shows that in the hoary past the Aryans had four oceans near 
their habitation. Of these the eastern ocean was in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar and the southern ocean in the present desert area of 
Rajasthan. The western ocean was where it is at present. The 
northern ocean was to the north. Geologists are of the view that 
in ancient times to the north of Balkh and Persia was a vast 
ocean which could be called Asian Mediterranean. The modern 
Black sea, the Ural sea and the Balkan Lake are its remnants. 
That geographical state is assigned the period 50000—25000 
B.C. On the basis of the above geological-geographical 
considerations the date of the Reveda and the Vedic civilization 
can be carried back at the minimum to 25000 years back. The 
Westrn Vedic scholars do not accept this. It has no scientific 

basis, they say. 
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In 1907 at the time of the excavations in the Village po 
koi in the eastern part of Anatolia, modern Turkey, Hu 
Winkler had discovered an inscription which refers to 4 ka 
between the Hittites and the Mitanese in the beginning of th 
14^ cen. B.C. where while pledging to honour the treaty ii 
rulers of both had invoked along with the deities of Old 
Babylonia and Hittis the deities Mithra (Mitra), Varuna, Indra 
and Nasatyau (Asvinau) who are Vedic deties. Now, the question 
is as to how could the deities of the Mitanese find a place 
among those of the Hittites. This shows that even before the [4५ 
cen. B.C. there was contact between the people of Asia Minor 
and the Vedic Aryans. This proves this much at least that by the 
147 cen B.C. the Aryan deities had come to be worshipped , It 
is possible that a branch of the Aryans would have migrated 
from India and settled there or the Mitanese would have been a 
branch of the Vedic Aryans. The inscriptional evidence would 
push the date of the composition of the Vedas to pre-14" cen, 
period. This has led the Vedic scholars to assign the period 
2500—2000 B.C. to the composition of the Vedas. 

There are hymns in the Vedas in praise of a number of 
deities. A careful examination of them would invite attention to 
the fact that in totality it is Agni that steals the thunder. Though 
it is Indra that excels Agni in the number of hymns, it is Agmi 
that occupies the centre stage. Practically every Mandala of the 
Rgveda begins and ends with a hymn to Agni. The Rgveda 
begins with Agni; its first sukta is Agni sukta; it closes with 
Agni, the last sukta of its tenth Mandala is Agni sukta. 

The worship of Agni not remained confined to any specific 
country. It has been prevalent in most countries in some form or 
fhe other. Around 800 years before Christ Zoroaster had laid 
emphasis on Agni worship. He described Agni as the symbol र्ण 


truth and assigned it a central place in his religious ritual. 
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A comparative study of the Veda and the Avesta shows 
that Varuna, Ourunos of the Indo-European period, the great 
upholder of the principle of ria, loses his shine in the Rgveda. 
It almost disappears in Avesta or gets identified with Ahura. 
There is close similarity between ancient India and ancient Iran 
not only in terms of religion but also in language. The similarity 
is so close that with minor changes in sounds the Vedic Mantras 
can be converted into Avestan Gathas and vice versa. If the 
Avesta would have been composed around 1500 B.C. he 
difference in the language of the two works the Veda and the 
Avesta, would have been just negligible. That supports the view 
of the Vedic scholars who are inclined to assign the date 2000 
B.C. to the composition of the Veda. 

Everything said and done, it is not possible to assign a 
particular date or period to the Vedic literature. It must have 
evolved in different stages, the first when the Mantras were 
composed or revealed, the second stage when they were compiled 
in the form of Samhita, the third stage when they were ‘united 
with sacrifices’ and the fourth stage when they were interpreted 
and expounded. The Vedas represent a culture, a civilization, a 
body of thought that has regulated life in India for millennia 
with an authority which is unique in itself in inviting spontaneous 
acceptance of it to the extent that one speaking ill of it, 
Vedanindakah, is termed nastika, a term every right-thinking 
person liked to shun. 
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BRAHMANAS 


Next to Samhitas it is the Brahmanas that occupy the most 
important place in the Vedic literature. They, together with 
Mantras, form the Veda, mantrabrahmanayor vedanamadheyam, 
Though the Sambhitas and the Brahmanas are two separate 
entities; the former are the base and the latter their explanations, 
still they are spoken of in the statement reproduced above as 
constituting together the Veda. The reason: The Brahmanas are 
indispensable for the proper understanding of the meaning of 
the Mantras underpinning the recitation of certain sets of them 
in the course of specific sacrifices. Since the sacrifices and the 
Mantras have to go together their inter-relation is beyond 
question. It is their being complimentary to the Samhitas that 
invests the Brahmana texts with the sobriquet of the Veda. 


The Brahmana is explained variously 


(i). The word Brahmana is formed from vbrh, ‘to spread, 
to extend,’ brhu vardhane. Brahmanas constitute those 
texts that describe in detail the ritual that goes with 
the performance of the sacrifices enjoined in WO 
Samhitas: Brahmanam nama karmanas tanmantranam 
vyakhyanagranthah, “Brahmana is a text that explains 


the Mantras and the ritual (karmanah) that goes V! 
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(ii). Brahman means Mantra too. That would lead to 
Brahmana signifying that text that explains the Man- 
tras and their application (which Mantra/s to be ap- 
plied (=recited) in which sacrifice. 

(ii). Apastamba defines Brahmanas as the (texts) that 
explain systematically the ritual: karmacodana 
brahmanani. 

(iv). According to some Brahmanas represent the cumula- 
tive views of the scholars of the Brahmana caste. 

(v). The Mahabhasya of Pataiijali accepts the words 
Brahman and Brahmana as synonyms: samanarthav 
etau brahmansabdo brahmanasabdas ca (5.1.1.). Ac- 
cording to it Brahmana would signify the Veda as 
explained by the Brahmanas versed in the Vedic lore. 

According to Vacaspatimisra the subject matter of the 

Brahmanas is to give etymologies of words (nairuktyam), to 
indicate the application of the Mantras that are to go with each 
sacrifice (viniyogah), the purpose (prayojanam) [of performing 
a sacrifice], speech or assertion that recommends a vidhi, a 
precept by stating the benefit from its proper observance and the 
harm from its omission, and also adducing historical instances 
in its support (arthavada) and the ritual (vidhi) : 


nairuktyam yasya mantrasya viniyogah prayojanam/ 
pratisthanam vidhi$ caiva Brahmanam tad ihocyate// 
It is the Brahmanas that specify as to when and how 

sacrifices are to be performed, who have the requisite quality to 
perform them, what is needed to perform them. If there is any 
contradiction in the Sarhhitas with reference to a sacrifice it is 
the Brahmana that resolves it. Sabarasvamin in his Bhasya on 
the Jaimini-sutra records the following ten as the functions of a 
Brahmana : 

hetur nirvacanam ninda prasamsa samsayo vidhih/ 

parakriya purakalpo vyavadharanakalpana// 

upamanam dasaite tu vidhayo brahmanasya tu/ 
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“Logical reasoning, etymology, finding fault With (; 
i thing wrong), speaking well (if there j ic 
is something 8 $ Something 
doubt, ritual, performing for others, (reference to happen; Sood) 
earlier age, to supply where something is missing, (offi, 
analogy ——these ten are the functions of a Brahmana (inj | 
Date and Place of Composition of Brahmanas 
There is no indication in the Brahmana texts about the place 

1 ps ; 0 
their composition. From the geographical data therein it could 
be surmised that it might have been the Kuru-Paficala Tegion, 
Just as in the case of the Sarhhitas so in the case of the 
Brahmanas it is difficult to decide about the date of their 
composition. Since they are the expository texts of the Sarhhifis 
they are posterior to them. It must have taken centuries for then 
to come into being. The VariSa Brahmana of the Samavei; 
records the names of fifty teachers and pupils who followed 
each other. Macdonell places the Brahmanas in the period 
800—500 B.C. Almost the same is the view of Max Müller with 
the difference of a century in the lower limit; instead of 500 
B.C. he makes it 600 B.C. S.B. Dikshit in his History of Indian 
Astronomy places the Satapatha Brahmana on the basis of the 
situation of the Krttika Naksatra in 3000 B.C. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak assigns the period 2500—1500 B.C. to the composition of 
the Brahmana texts. All the available evidence would make 
them pre-buddhist. The Buddha was born in 500 B.C. The 
terminus a quem for the Brahmana texts has to be, therefore, 
500 B.C. The terminus ad quem nobody knows. 


Number of Brahmana Texts 


Scholars are almost unanimous on the point that the number of 
Brahmana texts must have been far larger than that that have 
come down to us. The extant Brahmana and Grhya texts reki E 
a number of writers whose works are not available now. st 
whatever has survived of them is fairly copious. Each Veda am 
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its Sakha/s have their own Brahmana texts. Earlier it were the 
Krsna and the Sukla Yajurveda that had their Brahmana texts 
but later it was made a sort of a rule that each Veda has to have 
its own Brahmana text. The result: the later portions of the Veda 
were assigned the Brahmana designation. Along with this some 
new Brahmanas also came into being. 

The Brahmanas attach the highest importance to sacrifice. 
They say yajfio vai Sresthatamam karma, sacrifice is the best 
form of activity. It is spoken of as the festivity for the gods, 
yajiio vai devanam mahah. These equated the gods with sacrifices, 
yajho ‘sau sa adityah, it is sacrifice that is Aditya. What was in 
the Samhitas the means to attain the desired object became the 
end in itself in the Brahmanas. It was mandatory for every one 
to perform sacrifice. In the Sarnhitüs the deity was at the top and 
the sacrifices had to be performed to propitiate him. In the 
Brahmanas the sacrifice occupied the top place, as the be end 
and all end of life. It was thought that it would wash away all 
of one’s sins. According to Winternitz in the Brahmanas sacrifice 
is one and the only theme from which all discussions start, on 
which everything hinges. “They reflect the spirit of an age in 
which all intellectual activity is concentrated on the sacrifice, 
describing its ceremonies, discussing its values, speculating on 
its origin and significance.” 

Though sacrifice is the pivot on which the Brahmana 
literature hinges it would be doing injustice to it if its importance 
from many other points of view is not duly appreciated. It is rich 
in etymologies providing the source material for the science of 
etymology which came to be pursued as a discipline by many an 
etymologist later. It is replete with episodes and sub-episodes, 
the genealogies of seers and master teachers, cosmological 
speculations, the history of words, the views about hells and 
heaven, the caste system and the stages of life providing thus a 
real insight into contemporary social life. 

Of the four castes, Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, 
it was Brahmana who occupied the top place. As the importance 
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of sacrifice went up, the position of the Brahmana who 
officiate at it went up many notches high. He was held Wasi 
and lustrous as fire, Agneyo vai Brahmanah, He was 5 88 pu 
awarded death sentence. The king could not sonnel to 
property. He was the god on the earth, bhimideyg T li 
mission of his life was to be sanctified by spiritual Pre-eming, y 
Brahmananenaistavyam brahmavarcasi syad iti, Singing nee, 
dancing for him were taboo, Brahmano naiva gayen na nia 
Ksatriyas provided'strength to the nation, ksatram hi rilstram, 
The Vaisyas brought prosperity to it through trade and commer, 
rastrani vai visah. Sudras were charged with tapas which 
probably meant physical activity. All of these four thus 
contributed to the well-being of the nation. 

With all the emphasis on the all-important sacrifice there 
was less scope for ethical or moralistic ‘statements in the 
Brahmana texts. Still, some of them do pop out. There is 
emphasis on truth. Gods are united with truth, so one should not 
speak untruth, satyasamhita vai devah. Tasman nanrtam vadet. 
A person who utters a lie is impure, amedhyo vai puruso yad 
anrtam vadati. One who tells a lie loses his inner strength with 
each passing day; he turns a sinner and sinner day by day; so 
one should speak truth only; tasya kaniyah kaniya eva tejo 
bhavati, $vah $vah papiyan bhavati, tasmad u satyam eva vadel. 
Nobody liikes to go to hell. Heaven is one aspires. Knowing this 
.Weakness of man the Brahmana says that it is truth only that 
would lead one to heaven, rtenaiva svargalokam gamayanti. 

The importance of the Brahmana texts from the point of 
view of etymology has been spoken of earlier. A few of these 
are taken up here by way of illustration. The Satapatha Brahmana 
gives the etymology of ulukhala, mortar, as uru kara; uru me 
“karad iti urukaram. Urukaram ha vai tad ulukhalam ity acaksale 
(VIL.5. 1.22). Originally it was urukara. From this form it changed 
to ulukhala. This is one of the countless examples where the 
Brahmana text keeps in view the import of the word while 
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tracing its etymology. The principle of etymology going with 
the meaning of the word; something the etymologist is to keep 
in view; arthanityah parikseta, the authors of the Brahmana 
texts had already kept in view. Urukara means ‘that which 
widens’ (by way of pounding). Yaska adopts this etymology 
apart from two others which also go well with the function of 
a mortar; urukaram vā, urdhvakham va, urkakaram va (Nirukta, 
IK. 20). The etymology of duhita in the Brahmana texts as dure 
hita, sent afar, from the parental house to that of the in-laws, or 
dogdhi gam, milks the cow, a function that the daughters are 
expected to perform in a predominantly agrarian society. Both 
of these etymologies have been adopted by Yaska in his Nirukta 
with the omission of gam of the Brahmana texts : duhita, 
durhita, dure hita, dogdher va (Nirukta III.1.4), giving the 
leeway to Durgacarya, the commentator of the Nirukta, to 
connect the act of milking with father sa nityam eva pituh 
sakasad artham dogdhi prarthanaparatvat, she constantly milks 
the father for money, always asking for it, the explanation is 
reminiscent of the decadence in society by the time of the 
commentator when daughters had begun to be treated as burden 
on parents who were expected to shower them with presents 
whenever they would visit them or were expected to meet the 
demand for dowry, an obnoxious practice plaguing society even 
now. A scholar, Nargis Verma, had carried out a detailed and 
systematic study of the etymologies in the Satapatha Brahmana 
which she had submitted as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at 
the University of Delhi. Similar studies on other Brahmana texts 
is a desideratum. 

Connected very often with etymologies is the question of 
episodes and sub-episodes, very imaginative and fanciful 
sometimes, which the Brahmana texts introduce to explain as to 
why a particular word should have come to be used for a 
particular deity. In the word rudra the author of the Brahmana 


text notices the root rud meaning ‘to cry’, rudir asruvimocane. 
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yad arodit tad rudrasya rudratvam, says the Taj 
The same etymology the Satapatha Brahman, 
arodit tasmad rudrah (V1.1.3.10) apart from the two. 

; 7 0 
explanations, tad yad ruditat samabhavan tasmad Be 
(IX.1.1.6) and yad rodayanti tasmad rudra iti (XIV (3 w 
though sticking to the derivation of the word from the A 3) 
The story here is that Indra once pierced his father Praja 
with an arrow. He felt remorse thereafter and cried aloud, T 
is how he came to be known as Rudra. 

Why Prajāpati is known as Ka is explained by the Taittir, 
Brahmana (11.2.10.1-2) as follows: Prajapati created Indra after le 
had created the gods. After creating him he said, ‘go and ni; 
over the gods’. Indra went to the gods. They said,” who are yoy) 
We are elder to you.’ Indra went back to Prajapati and asked 
from him his intrinsic strength for himself so that he could be 
the lord of gods. To this Prajapati said, *if I give you my 
strength what will I be (what will be left of me), kah syam. Indra 
said you will be ka only. Since then Prajapati came to be known ' 
as ‘Ka’. 1 

There is a very interesting episode in the 330 Chapter of 
the Aitareya Brahmana. King Hari$candra of the Iksvaku family 
had a number of queens but none of them bore him a son. Once 
he spoke to Narada about it who asked him to worship Varuna 
The worship meets with success. He gets a son whom he names 
Rohita. There is, however, one condition. The son will have to 
be sacrificed to Varuna when the time comes. Varuna started 
asking Harigcandra to fulfil the condition but the latter continued 
postponing it. Time passed. Rohita grew into a young mal. 
Varuna’s patience was wearing thin. He gave an ultimatum. The 
time of sacrifice was approaching. Rohita in scare repaired to 1 
forest and engaged himself in meditation on Varuna who getting 
annoyed with Hariścandra inflicted the disease of dropsy 7 
him. Coming to know of his father’s disease Rohita felt V7 


: - p ime 16 
bad. He fried many ti mes. to. comes bask to; him, Every m 


ttiriya Sa तु li 
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did so, Indra, in the guie of a Brahmana, turned him back. When 
the king’s disease became terminal, Rohita could not control 
himself and unmindful of anything else just turned back. As he 
was on the way he met with the sage Ajigarta who was 
extremely poor. He had three sons. Rohita gave him hundred 
cows and had from him his son SunahSepa to serve as his proxy 
at the sacrifice. He brought him to the royal court. The ceremony 
for his sacrifice (bali) began. Now the question was as to who 
was to tie him to a sacrificial pole. For this nobody came 
forward. Ajigarta was offered another herd of hundred cows and 
he tied his son to the pole. Now was the question as to who was 
to strike him with a sword. A gift of another herd of hundred 
cows and Ajigarta got ready to strike down his son. Noticing his 
father rushing towards him with a sword in hand, Sunahsepa got 
scared. He prostrated before Prajapati who advised him to 
worship Agni, he being the foremost of the gods. Agni told him 
to worship Savitr who told him to approach Varuna, he alone 
being charged for awarding punishment for offences. Varuna 
told him to approach Agni who in turn asked him to approach 
Vigve devah, all the gods who in turn asked him to approach 
Indra. This met with success. Indra gave him his golden chariot. 
Sunahgepa was released of all bonds and earned for himself 
Indraloka. Rohita prayed to Indra to cure his father who was in 
the grip of the dreaded disease. Indra told him to pray to Asvin 
duo which he did with the result that the king was completely 
cured and was restored back to his normal health. 

The above episode is very important both from the point of 
view of mythology and sociology, mythology, because it shows 
the pre-eminence of Indra that he had acquired among all the 
gods, every god pointing to the other god for redemption till the 
buck stopped at him, and sociology as to how a poor Brahmana, 
arsi at that, could be bribed successively to part with his son in 
exchange for a prince to be offered as a proxy to Varuna, he 
even readying himself to slaughter him, a task none among the 
people assembled was willing to undertake, and the deity in all 
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cruelty agreeing to accept him as an offering in pla 
prince ! The story stops, as far as Sunahéepa is conte of 
golden chariot making its appearance in the assembly ¢ at the 
(Sunahsepa's) repairing to Indraloka. He is said to M li 
absolved of all the bonds. The poor fellow is not fre 
transported to a different world to enjoy its bounties! by 

The Brahmana texts record two paths. margas fo 
dead, the pitryana, the path of the manes and the devayims 
path of the gods. There is emphasis in them on attaining hen 
with the performance of the sacrifices. To have a son wa h 
prime consideration of the people at that time. There isa clea 
statement in them that there is no loka, the place where he is h 
go after death, for him who does not have a son, naputra 
loko ‘sti . A son is needed for the offering of obsequial rics. | 
bells, pinda-dana, after death. It looks the people in the time of 
the Sarhhitas were more concerned with life here, they prayei 
for riches, rayasposam, milch cows, bumper crops while in the 
time of the Brahmana texts they had come to think more of lif 
hereafter. This was in keeping with the spirit of the yajiias, they 
serving as means to go to heaven—agnistomena yajeta 
svargakamah, “one who aspires for heaven should perfom 
Agnistoma”. 

As remarked earlier, the Brahmana texts are full of 
information about a number of things. There is something of 
science too. The sun, the moon, the higher regions, the mié 
regions, the earth—all are round, they say: parimandala adityah, 
parimandalas candramah, parimandala dyauh, parimandalan 
antariksam, parimandala iyam prthivi, the knowledge that the 
West came to acquire much later and that too after 8 grent 
struggle. 

Being active is what the Brahmana texts preach. Says the 
Aitareya Brahmana, one who is active attains excellence (it 
honey), he gets the delicious udumbara fruit. Behold the exert 
of the sun who does not tire even while on the move. (So) 9 
move on: 
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caran vai madhu vindati caran svadum udumbaram/ 
suryasya pasya Sremanam yo na tandrayate caran, caraiveti 
(33.3.6) 
Emphasizing an active life it further says that the fate of 
the one who sits gets stationary, of the one who stands up it 
stands up, of the one who sleeps, it sleeps, of the one who 
moves, it moves. (So) move on: 


aste bhaga asinasya urdhvas tisthati tisthatah/ 
$ete nipadyamanasya carati carato bhagas caraiveti// 
(33.3.3) 
It compares a sleeing person to Kaliyuga, to the one got up 
(from sleep) to Dvapara, the one standing to Treta and the one 
moving on to Krta(yuga), so move on: 


Kalih Sayano bhavati samjihanas to Dvaparah/ 
uttisthans Treta bhavati krtam sampadyate carans caraiveti/ 


The position of women seems to have been fairly good in 
the time of the Brahmana texts. The Aitareya Brahmana speaks 
of wife as friend, sakha ha jaya. She has to be by the side of the 
husband at the time of the sacrifice. If she is no more, sraddha, 
faith has to be accepted as wife for the purpose of performing 
sacrifice. Says the Brahmana; apatnikah katham agnihotram 
juhoti, how is a person whose wife is not with him to perform 
a sacrifice. The answer is Sraddha patni, satyam yajamanah, 
sraddha satyam tad ity ubhayam mithunam," Sraddha is wife 
and satya, truth the sacrificer. Both these form a couple”. The 
significance of the above statement needs to be properly grasped 
here. The position is that a sacrifice is no sacrifice without:wife, 
ayajfia esa yo ‘patnikah. But what has a person to do if he has 
lost her. It is the faith that even though she is not present 
physically but is present spiritually tantamounts to her presence. 
In no case has the sacrifice to be given up because the wife does 
not accompany the husband who has organized it. The presence 
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has not to be counted in visible form, it could wel be 
invisible form as well. This faith itself that the wife M 
will act as the wife. 


Description of the Brahmanas 
Brahmanas of Rgveda 


There are two of them, the Aitareya and Kausitaki (also called 
Sankhayana). The Aitareya Brahmana, as available now, y. 
forty Adhyayas which are divided in eight groups of fy, 
Adhyayas each called Paficakas. Its author and compiler is 
Aitareya Mahidasa. According to Sayana he was the son of p 
Sudra maid Itara. This gave him one part of his name. Ing; 
worshipped the earth. Through her grace he became a scholar, 
This gave him the second part of his name Mahidasa. With both 
parts joined he came to be called Aitareya Mahidasa. 

This Brahmana mainly describes the Soma sacrifice, 
Adhyayas 1—16 deal with the Somayaga called Agnistoma to 
be completed in a day. Adhyayas 16 and 17 describe the 
Somayaga called Gavamayana to be completed in 360 days. 
Adhyayas 19—24 describe Somayaga called Dvada$aha to be 
completed in 12 days. Adhyaya 25 lays down the rules for 
expiation for any lapse or impropriety, and the duties of priests 
conducting the sacrifices. Adhyayas 26—30 speak of the family 
priests, the Kula-purohitas. Adhyayas 30—40 deal with royal 
coronation, the position of the royal priest and his rights 
Scholars take these Adhyayas to be later interpolations on the 
basis of their distinct contents that do not go with those of the 
first 30 Adhyayas and on the basis of their language and style 
There are forms in the work which have resonance with classical 
Sanskrit. Moreover the Kausitaki Brahmana which is closet to 
this Brahmana (Aitareya Brahmana) makes no reference to th 
matter dealt with in these Adhyayas. 


The Aitareya Brahmana carries Bhasyas by Govindasvāmií 
and Sayana. : 
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The other Brahmana on the Rgveda, the Kausitaki Brahmana 
has close connection with the Aitareya Brahmana. It has 30 
Adhyayas of which the first six deal with such activities as the 
piling of the sacrificial wood, agnicayana, the lighting of that 
pile, agnyadhana and such sacrifices as Darga and Paurnamasa. 
Adhyayas 7 to 30 deal with the Soma sacrifices much in the 
same way as does the Aitareya Brahmana with the difference 
that the descriptions of these sacrifices in it are a little more 
detailed than those in the former. Kausitaka, the son of the seer 
Kusitaka is its author. Vinayaka Pandita, the son of Madhava 


has written a Bhasya on it. 


Brahmanas of Yajurveda 


The Brahmanas of the Maitrayani and the Kathaka Sarhhitas of 
the Krsna Yajurveda are in a way their spplements. The Brahmana 
of the Apastamba and the Aitareya recensions, Sakhas, is an 
independent treatise called the Taittirrya Brahmana. It has 3 
parts, 25 Prapathakas and 304 Anuvakas which describe the 
human sacrifice, purusamedha and the caste system and the 
stages of life, varnasramavyavastha. Sayana and Bhaskara have 
written Bhasyas on it. 

The Sukla Yajureda has two recensions, Madhyandina and 
Kanva. Each of them has its own Brahmana which goes by the 
name Satapatha. These Satapathas, even though having the 
same subject, differ in the order of descriptions and the number 
of Adhyayas. The Madhyandina Satapatha Brahmana has -14 
Kandas, 100 Adhyayas, 68 Prapathakas, 438 Brahmanas, and 
7624 Kandikas. The Kanva recension does not have the 
Prapathakas. It has 17 Kandas, 104 Adhyayas, 435 Brahmanas, 
and 6806 Kandikas. The first five Kandas and the fourteenth 
Kanda are said to have been authored by Sandilya while the rest 
of the Kandas are authored by Yajiiavalkya. The Kanva Satapatha 
Brahmana carries the subject matter of the first Adhyaya of the 
Madhyandina Satapatha Brahmana in the second Adhyaya and 
that of its second Adhyaya in the first Adhyaya. In this way 
there is a lot of inversion of the order. 
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The Satapatha Brahmana occupies a very promin 
among the Brahmana texts. It has a number of 
interesting and educative, some of which have great 
significance. The episode of Deluge for its sheer novel 

narration bears reproduction here. Once Manu was Washing h: 
hands to get ready for the sacrifice. A fish jumped into his hai 
Manu took pity on it and took it as a pet. The fish grey Ta | 
the course of time. Feeling obliged to him for the care that be 
was bestowing on him, the fish one day said to him, O May, 
there is going to be a Deluge after some time. This will Wash 
away the entire creation. Before it overtakes, you with my help 
climb the highest peak of the mountain. You will be safe, 
Everything happened the way the fish had said. Nothing of the 
creation was left except Manu who felt forlorn. But he continued 
engaging himself in sacrifice. Through that there appeared a girl 
called Ida. Manu begot children on her. In this way a new 
creation came into being. The episode points to the belief that 
at the end of each aeon (Kalpa) there is partial annihilation of 
a big segment of creation, Khanda-pralaya. God then incarnates 
himself as a human being. He creates a woman through austerities. 
And then starts the cycle of creation. 

The basic idea behind the flood legend reproduced above 
is the same as that of the Puruga-suikta of the Rgveda. There the 
primeval man reduces himself to ashes in the sacrifice and with 
his remains sanctified by sacrifice creates the different elements 
and objects of the world. In the Satapatha legend Manu does not 
burn himself to ashes in the sacrificial fire but pours nourishing 
oblation in the fire which produces a girl of the name of Idi 

“(literal meaning nourishing element). 

The flood legend is met with in the literatures of a number 
of countries. In India it first occurs in the Satapatha from where 
1t gets transformed and appears in new garb in the Mahabharala 
and the Puranas. In the latter Visnu replaces Manu who taking 
Markandeya in the cavity of his stomach makes him see the 
whole world in its all-encompassing form. 
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The American archaeologists in the course of excavations 
at Nippur had come across a form of the episode which might 
have been inscribed by Emperor Hammurabi. More well-known 
is the Gilmagesh episode of 688 B.C. In this episode an ancestor 
Umnapishtam of Gilgamesh narrates the flood legend. This 
Babylonian legend is in all probability the source for the flood 
legend appearing in the Genesis. The world being submerged in 
deluge is common enough motif in legends in Persia, Greece, 
Lithuania, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, Phillipines and so on. 
Frazer has dealt with them all at length in his book Flood 
Legends in New Testament. 

01 other notable episodes in the Satapatha Brahmana 
mention may be made of the episode of Purüravas and Urvasi 
to which reference has already been made, the Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala episode, Vasistha and Visvamitra episode and Vani 
and Soma episodes. Some of these episodes were adopted as 
themes for their works by later writers like Kalidasa who took 
up the Dusyanta-Sakuntala episode for delineation in his 
Abhijfianasakuntala. His Vikramorvasiya also is inspired by the 
Pururavas-Urvasi episode of this Brahmana. 

It was in the Satapatha Brahmana that there is mention the 
first time of the great exponents of Sarhkhya philosophy like | 
Kurupati Janamejaya and of kings with Janaka as the title. It is ' 
again the first time that the words like Arhat, Sramana and 
Pratibuddha in use in Buddhist literature meet the eye though 
their conventional meaning they came to acquire later. 


Brahmanas of Samaveda 


Samaveda has nine Brahmanas : Tandya, Sadvimsa, 
Samavidhana, Arseya, Daivata, Upanisad Brahmana, 


Samhitopanisad, Vamsa Brahmana, and Jaiminiya Brahmana. 


Tandya Brahmana ; 
It is the main Brahmana of the Samaveda. It is called Tandya 
because it is connected with its recension called Tandi. Since it 
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is divided in 25 Adhyayas, it is also called Paficay; "i 
Brahmana. Because of its bulk it also is called Maha Brg 

or Praudha Brahmana. It describes sacrifices that an Timaya 
completed in one day or go on upto a thousand years, ti 
notable for its episodes and information about contempo 
social life. There is mention in its 33" Adhyaya of the Vr 5 
sacrifice to help the Vratyas integrate in Aryan Society by 
uplifting them to be at par with them. 

The Sadvimsa Brahmana is a part of the Pajicavims, 
Brahmana. It is divided in five Prapathakas. Its fifth Prapathaks 
is called Adbhuta Brahmana because it prescribes Propitiatory 
rites for such public calamities as earthquake, the appearance of 
unseasonal fruits and flowers and such unusual happenings as 
sinking of a female elephant, a mule becomimg pregnant which 
give an idea of the then prevailing beliefs. 

The subject matter of Samavidhana Brahmana is different 
from that of the other extant Brahmana texts. It prescribes the 
singing of the appropriate Samans and performing rites and 
ceremonies for alleviating the evil effects of public calamities. 
It has three Prakaranas. 

The Arseya Brahmana is divided in three Prapathakas and 
82 Khandas. It records the names of the ysis who invented 
Samans. It differentiates between the Samayoni Rks and the 
Samans. This Brahmana, therefore, has its great utility in scientific 
study of the Sama-singing. 

The Daivata Brahmana has three parts of which the first 
one has 26, the second 11 and the third 25 Kandikas which 
describe the deities, and the castes respectively. The third 
Khanda is important from the linguistic,standpoint in view of 
the many original and authentic etymoldgies it offers. 

i The Upanisad Brahmana has ten Prapathakas and includes 

In AS body two works the Mantra Brahmana and the 

Chandogyopanisad, the former comprising two Prapathakas with 
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E divided in eight Khandas that comprise a collection of 
Mantras to be used in the Grhya ceremonies. Sankaracarya in 
his Brahma-sutra-bhasya quotes both from the Mantra Brahmana 
and the Chandogyopanisad and connects them with the Tandya 
recension. Chandogyopanisad constitutes the last eight 
Prapathakas of the Upanisad Brahmana. 

The Samhitopanisad Brahmana is a small Brahmana text 
which has five Khandas that describe the impact of the Saman- 
singing and the mutual relationship between Sama and the 
Samayoni Mantras. 

The Vamsa Brahmana is a record of the genealogies of the 
Acaryas of the Samaveda 

The Jaiminiya Brahmana, like the Satapatha Brahmana, is 
a bulky work useful for understanding the sacrificial ritual. The 
Gayatryupanisad is a part of it. 


Brahmana of Atharvaveda 


The Atharvaveda has only one Brahmaaa, the Gopatha 
Brahmana. It is divided in two parts, the Purva Gopatha and the 
Uttara Gopatha, the former having five Prapathakas and the 
latter six. Prapathakas are divided in Kandikas which number 
258. The first Prapathaka of the Purva Gopatha describes the 
power of Om and Gayatri. The second Prapathaka lays down 
rules for a Brahmacarin, the third the duties of the priests who 
conduct the sacrifice, the fourth their initiation and the fifth the 
Sarhvatsara-satra and other miscellaneous sacrifices. 

Gopatha Brahmana is generally accepted to be a later 
work. The Nirukta quotes it. 
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ARANYAKAS 


Deived from the word aranya, ‘forest’, the Aranyaka means the 
text which was studied and taught in a forest. That is how 
Sayana explains it: 
aranyadhyayanad etad aranyakam itiryate/ 
aranye tad adhiyetety evam vakyam pracaksyate// 
(Taittiriyaranyakabhasya, verse 6) 
 Aranyakas follow the Brahmanas. The Upanisads follow 
the Aranyakas. The Aranyakas, as can be seen from the order, 
form the link between the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. There 
are two strands, the ritualistic and the philosophical, termed 
Karmakanda and Jianakanda. The Brahmanas represent the 
ritualistic while the Upanisads the philosophical. The Aranyakes 
represent both. They form the last leg of the Brahmanas and the 
first leg of the Upanigads. While the Brahmanas deal with the 
sacrifices, their rituals and ceremonies which a householder is 
enjoined to perform, the Aranyakas deal with the sacrifices, the 
austerities and other such activities of the Vanaprastha stage of 
life. But the Aranyakas are not just the ritual texts for the 
sacrificial Tites for the Vanasprasthins, they have in them the 
on ofthe sacrifices and philosophical thinking 
€ quest for the Supreme Self and the high philosophy 
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that evolved in the Upanisads have their roots in the Aranyaka 
तीण it is expected that the number of Aranyakas 

10 match that of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But that 
oe the case. Not all the Aranyakas are found at present as are 
E imt the Brahmanas and the recensions of the Samhitas. Only 
n t Aranyakas are available now : the Aitareya and the 
ed Aranyakas of the Rgveda; the 
Jaiminiyopanisadaranyaka and the Chandogyaranyaka of the 
Samaveda; the Brhadaranyaka, the Kanva Brhadaranyaka and 
the Madhyandina Brhadaranyaka of the Sukla Yajurveda and 
the Taittiryaranyaka of the Krsna Yajurveda. There is no 
Aranyaka of the Atharvaveda. Probably no need was felt for it 
for the Atharvaveda is primarily concerned with matters material. 

The Aranyakas comprised that knowledge whose 
transmission was considered harmful to the uninitiated. The 
Knowledge was meant only for the forest-dwelling sages and 
seers. Probably it was too much for the ordinary householders 
who needed to have first the proper mindset to grasp it. 
Karmakanda was yielding place to the Jüanakanda. And that 
came with the Upanisads. 
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UPANISADS 


Life of a human being can broadly be divided in two, the first 
when he grows, receives education, acquires skill in arts and 
vocations, engages himself in some vocation or the other, 
marries, raises family, settles it and the second when he thinks 
of leading a retired life when he would have time to think of 
something spiritual, the mystery whose name is life. He seeks to 
delve deep into this mystery. Thoughts start crowding in his 
mind. He wants answers to questions that trouble him. Who 
could be that person who could provide answers to those 
questions? He mulls and finding that there are some realized 
souls approaches them, listens to their discourses; has discussions 
with them; seeks enlightenment from them. All his life he had 
been chasing matters ephemeral. He has found that they are 
illusory. He wants to be transported from non-existence to 
existence, from darkness to light and from mortality to 
immortality. The Upanisads provide him that which he would 
have got from the rsis in direct contact for they contain the 
essence of what his ancestors thousands of years back had got 


with that direct contact, And then he decides to turn to them to 
Satisfy his spiritual quest. 

The knowledge that the ancestors of modern man had 
acquired through direct Contact with the sages and seers, the 
realized souls is em 


bodied in the Upanisads. The word Upanisad 
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is a combination of three components upa, ni and sad of which 
the first two are prepositions and the last the root. It means 
literally ‘to sit,” sad, (mark the Indo-European connection— 
sit<sad) steadfastly (ni$cayena ) or in all faith (nisthaya) near, 
upa the master who is to transmit the most secret of the secret 
knowledge, guhyad guhyataram jiianam, the rahasya, the word 
that has given a new name to the Upanisad-the Upanisad is also 
called Rahasya—apart from the third one the Vedanta, forming 
as they do the last part of the Vedic lore (Vedantesu yam ahur 
ekapurusam). 

Panini$ Dhatu-patha records three meanings of Nsad the 
third component of  upanisad; sadi (sad) 
vigaranagatyavasadanesu each one of which the connoisseurs 
have shown to go well one way or the other with the spirit, the 
purpose, the thrust of the Upanisadic texts. ViSarana means ‘to 
be broken to pieces’, ‘to be destroyed’. The Upanisads contain 
in them that knowledge that destroys ignorance. The second 
meaning is gati which means ‘to obtain’, “to know’. Upanisads 
are the ones by which one is able to know, to realize Brahman, 
the Supreme Reality. Avasadana means ‘to get loosened’. 
Upanisad is that by which sorrows get loosened, i.e. they lose 
their grip. Taking all these three meanings together Sankaracarya 
explains Upanisad as that knowledge which destroys ignorance, 
helps in the realization of Brahman and helps overcome sorrows. 

The following are the three traditional explanations of 
Upanisad: í 

i. nihanty avidyam tajjam ca tasmad upanisad bhavet. 

It destroys ignorance and what goes (lit. arises from) with 
it—so it is upanisad : 

ii. nihatyanarthamiilam tv avidyam pratyaktaya param/ 

nayaty apastasambhedam ato vopanisad bhavet// 
_ That which completely destroys, throws away, smashing to 
Smithereens ignorance which is the root cause of evils—that 


could be the reason why Upanisad is called so. 
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iii. pravrttihetin nihsesans tanmulocchedakatvatap, 
yato. 'vasadayed vidyam tasmad upanisad bhavey 
That which roots out all the causes that propel 
engage in worldly activities and imparts (true) knowledg 
could be the reason as to why Upanisad is called so, 
The Upanisads are connected with one Veda or the Other, 


ONE to 
—that 


Number of Upanisads 


According to the Muktikopanisad the Upanisads are 108 in 
number. The Upanisad records their names as well. Of the 103 
ten are connected with the Rgveda, nineteen with the Sukla 
Yajurveda, twelve with the Krsna Yajurveda, sixteen with the 
Samaveda and thirty one with the Atharvaveda. The Adyar 
Library, Madras has brought out a collection of Upanisads in 
several volumes. This collection has 189 Upanisads. The 
Upanisadvakyamahakosa has the names of 223 Upanisads. There 
is difference of opinion about the number of early Upanisads. 
Up to the time of Sankara, Vacaspatimisra and Ramanuja it was 
thirty. By the time of Sankarananda, the author of the Dipika 
and Narayana (12—14" cen, A.D.) it got doubled. In this period 
itself a collection of the Upanisads connected with the three 
Vedas was prepared which also included 52 Upanisads of the 
Atharvaveda. The Saivites, the Vaisnavites and the Saktas wrote 
their own Upanisads for the propagation of their ideology for 
one and lending dignity to that for the other. In this way the 
number of Upanisads went up and up. 


The ten Upanigads on which Saükarücarya wrote his Bhasya 
are: 


IBa-kena-katha-pra$na-munda-mandikya-tittiri/ 
Aitareyam ca chandogyam brhadaranyakam dasall 


These ten are attached to different Vedas as per the table: 
Isa Yajurveda 
Kena Samaveda 
Katha Yajurveda 
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Mundaka Atharvaveda 
Mandukya Atharvaveda 
Pragna Atharvaveda 
Aitareya Rgveda 
Taittiriya Yajurveda 
Chandogya Samaveda 
Brhadaranyaka Yajurveda 


These ten Upanisads are taken to be the oldest and the 
most authentic. Apart from these the Kausitaki, the Svetasvatara 
and the Maitrayaniya Upanisads are also counted among the old 
ones. Of these three Saükaracarya has quoted from the first two 
in his Brahma-sutra-bhasya. Though there is Bhasya on the 
Svetasvataropanigad which goes by the name of Sarikarabhasya, 
it is written not by the first (Adya) Saiikaracarya but by some 
later one who bore the title. 

The description of the thirteen Upanisads considered to be 
the principal ones is as under: 


Isopanisad i 

It forms the 407 Adhyaya of the Madhyandina recension of the 
Sukla Yajurveda. It derives its name from the first component of 
the first word in its first verse Wa; i$avasyam idam sarvam. A 
small Upanisad it has just 18 stanzas. The very first stanza sums 
up its philosophy. Whatever is in this world is covered with. the 
Supreme Power. The Upanisad addresses the problem of human 
existence and its harmonization with the Reality of Immutable 
Brahman. 


Kenopanisad 


The ninth Adhyaya of the Brahmana text of Jaiminiya recension 
of the Samaveda is the Kenopanisad. Like the Isopanisad it 
derives its name from the first word kena with which it starts— 
kenesiam patati. On the basis of its recension it is also called 
Tavalakara Upanisad. It has four Khandas, divisions. The first 
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Khanda is devoted to differentiating the Brahman With attribute, 
saguna and the Brahman without attribute, nirguna. The Second 
Khanga describes the mystical ‘form of Brahman. The third and 
the fourth Khandas have the interesting episode of Ung 
Haimavati (treated under the section Upanisadic Episodes) Which 
underlines the all-powerfulness of the Supreme Reality 
Parabrahman and the limited power of the gods. i 


Kathopanisad 

This is connected with the Katha recension of the Krsna 
Yajurveda. It has two Adhyayas divided in three Vallis each, 1 
has the beautiful episode of Naciketas and Yama through which 
the knowledge of the Supreme Brahman is imparted. 


Praśnopanisad 


This Upanisad comprises the answers by the sage Pippalāda of 
the questions of six sages, Sukeśa, the son of Bharadvāja; 
Satyavan, the son of Sivi; Aévalayana, the resident of Kosala; 
Bhargava of Vidarbha, Katyayana and Kabandhi. Since it is in 
the form of questions and answers, it is called Prasnopanisad. 
The questions are about the comimg into being of people, the 
deities that sustain them, the coming into being of the vital airs, 
their entry into and the exit from the body, sleep, awakening, 
dreams, the worship of Om and the attainment of the Lokas 
thereby, a person endowed with sixteen kalas and so on. Aksara- 
Brahman is said here to be the mainstay of the world. 


Mundakopanisad 


It has three Mundakas with two parts in each. The origin of the 
Creation and the discussion on Brahman, the Supreme Reality is 


its subject matter. It carries some influence of Sarnkhya and 
Vedanta thought. The word Vedanta occurs the very first time 
in this Upanisad (3.2.6).The main Mantra of Dualism ‘dv 
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super sayuja sakhaya samānarh vrksam parisasvajate’ (3.1.1) 
occurs in this Upanisad. 
Mandakyopanisad 

it has 12 Khandas or Vakyas. It has minute discussion on Om 
and Catuspad Atman. Gaudapadacarya has written Karikas on it 
which are divided in four parts. His work is called 


Mandikyakarika. 


Taittiriyopanisad 

prapathakas seven to nine of the Taittirtyaranyaka are called 
Taittiriyopanisad. These three Prapathakas are called Siksavalli, 
Brahmanandavalli and Bhrguvalli respectively. The Siksavalli 
highlights the importance of Om and records religious rituals. 
The well-known parting advice of the teacher to his pupil on the 
completion of his education when he is to leave to lead a 
householder’s life [it can very well match the present day 
Convocation Address] occurs in this Valli. The Brahmanandavalli 
deals with the Brahmavidya. In the Bhrguvalli there is reference 
to and explanation of the *Paficakosa-viveka', the primary means 
for the realization of Brahman in the form of a dialogue between 
Varuna and Bhrgu. 


Aitareyopanisad 

The portion from the fourth to the sixth Adhyayas in the second 
Aranyaka of the Aitareya Aranyaka is called Aitareyopanisad. 
In its three Adhyayas it discusses Creation, Jiva and Brahman 
respectively. Its first Adhyaya has two parts while Adhyayas 
two and three have one part each. 


Chandogyopanisad 

It is connected with the Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda. 
It has eight Adhyayas or Prapathakas of which the last three are 
Particularly noteworthy for the spiritual knowledge. The first 
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two Adhyayas have discussion in them of the differ 
Saman, Udgitha, Om and the like and the description of the 
three stages of life, Brahmacarya, Grhastha and Vanlaprasth 
The third Adhyaya has the description of the Worship of the E 
in the form of Devamadhu, the Gayatri, the instruction to Krs 
in spiritualism by Ghora Angirasa (3.117). This very Adhyay, 
has the well-known assertion of Advaita that ‘all this is B ; 
sarvam khalv idam brahma. The fourth Adhyaya has Raikya's 
philosophy, the story of Satyakama Jabala (4.4.9) and the 
acquisition of the knowledge about Brahman by Upakosala from 
Satyakama Jabala and so on. Fifth Adhyaya has the discussion 
on Jaibali’s philosophy and the cosmological views of Kekaya 
A$vapati. The seventh Adhyaya reproduces the view of the sage 
Arani about unity into which all diversity dissolves itself, The 
seventh Adhyaya recounts the story of Narada approaching 
Sanatkumara for acquiring spiritual knowledge. Eighth Adhyaya 
has the story of Indra and Virocana. It also details the practical 
means of self-realization. 


Ent lo; 


Brhadaranyakopanisad 


It is the biggest Upanisad. The last six Adhyayas of the Satapatha 
Brahmana constitute the Brhadaranyakopanisad. As the name 
itself shows there is an admixture in it of both the Aranyaka and 
the Upanisad. The Upanisad portion is bigger than the Aranyaka 
Portion. The Upanisad has six Adhyayas. The first Adhyaya has 
the story where the destruction of all the objects, the excellence 
of the vital breath and the cosmological principles are described. 
The second Adhyaya has the interesting dialogue between the 
Proud Gargya and the fully composed Ajatasatru, the ruler of 
Kasi. This Adhyaya has also the story of Yajfiavalkya dividing 
his Property between his wives Katyayani and Maitreyi and 
UE to the forest. The third Adhyaya describes the defeat 
by Yajfiavalkya of all the exponents of Brahman in the royal 


court of J; hi z 
SUE following one, the fourth one describes 
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uisition of knowledge of Brahman by Janaka from 
the iid The fifth Adhyaya has miscellaneous matter which 
TP did ethics, cosmology and the other world. The sixth 
yon ontains the philosophical dialogue between Pravahana 


enam Svetaketu Aruneya in the course of which the former 
ai 


explains the Paficagnividya. 


&vetasvataropanisad 

A part of the Svetasvatara Brahmana is the Svetasvataropanisad. 
It has six Adhyayas and 110 verses. The purpose of it seems to 
be to expound Saivism. The second Adhyaya carries a lucid 
explanation of Yoga. Adhyayas 3—5 explain the Saiva and 
Sümkhya doctrines. In Adhyaya 6 there is description ५ of the 
greatness of devotion to Guru. In many gee Siva is delineated 
as the highest principle. It appears that the Upanisad had come 
into being in the period when the Sarhkhya and Vedanta doctrines 
had not got separated and a mixed form of both was in vogue. 
Sarnkhya at that time was theistic and the Maya theory of 
Vedanta had not made its appearance. 


Kausitakyupanisad i 

The third and the sixth Adhyayas of the Kausitaki Aranyaka are 
called Kausitakyupanisad. In volume it comes next to the 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyakopanisads. It has four 
Adhyayas. The first Adhyaya deals with the Devayana and the 
Pitryana. Second and third Adhyayas have philosophical 
discussions. In the third Adhyaya Pratardana is shown receiving 
instruction from Indra about Brahman. 


Maitri or Maitrayanyupanisad 
The Upanisad is in prose with an occasional sprinkling of a 
verse here or a verse there. It has eight Prapathakas. It gives 10 


a nutshell the main points of the Upanisadic philosophy and the 
main doctrines of such orthodox systems as Sarikhya and Yoga 
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and the unorthodox ones as Buddhism. Yoga of this Upaniseg 
Sadanga, of six forms, which was later developed by Patatijaj 
as Astanga Yoga. Hatha Yoga too अ figures iit i 
comparatively later Upanisad because it Includes in it exce 

from the Isa, Kena, Mundaka, Brhadaranyaka ang m 


Upanisads. 


Episodes in the Upanisads—The Method for Introducing 
High Philosophy 

It is human nature that but for some enlightened souls, there is 
general indifference towards subjects abstruse and abstract, 
Realizing this the sages and seers, the thinkers and Philosophers 
of the ancient times made liberal use of tales or fables to drive 
home their abstruse precepts. These tales are a queer mix of 
real, imaginary, mystical, supernatural. They thus have far 
greater appeal than the ordinary tales. With interest generated by 
the contents and sustained by the particular mode of story- 
telling, the listener’s mind gets attuned to absorbing what is to 
come— the nectar of knowledge that would uplift him from the 
ordinary plane and transport him to the spiritual. The story acts 


as the transiting mechanism for this. Some of them do it with a 
vengeance. 


Nacicetas-Yama Episode 


There was a sage, the son of Vajasravas (Name Uddalaka Aruni) 
who wanted to perform a sacrifice (Vi$vajit) to earn for himself 
name and fame. The condition of the sacrifice was that one 
Wanting to perform it had to give away his entire property. À 
poor Brahmana, he had with him only cows emaciated, dry, and 
barren. He was giving them away in charity. He had a son 
Naciketas who noticing this and filled with filial anxiety thi 
such hollow gifts lead only to joyless worlds approached his 
father and thinking himself to be his property that could also be 


iven awa ; hi m 
£ Y» enquired of him as to whom he could give him. 
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Thinking the question to be too silly to be answered, he kept 
quiet. The young one repeated the question. To this too there 
was no reponse. He repeated the question the third time. Now 
this was too much for the father. He burst out in anger “Unto 
death I give thee" mriyave tva dadani. The young innocent lad 
could not make out as to what Death, God Yama, had to do with 
him. He went to him. The god was away. The young one waited 
at his house for three nights without food. On return when the 
god noticed the young one, a Brahmana at that, with no food for 
three nights, he was filled with remorse. As recompense for the 
trouble he had underwent he offered him three boons. The first 
boon the young one asked was that his father should have his 
anger subsided and that he should receive him, freed from the 
jaws of death, mrtyumukhat pramuktam, in all happiness. Yama 
granted this boon. The second was related to the explanation of 
some mystic fire-sacrifice. Yama told him all about it, the 
number of bricks to be placed on the altar and the Mantras to be 
recited for the sacrifice. Naciketas repeated exactly what Yama 
had told him which pleased him to the extent that he said that 
thenceforth the sacrifice and the sacrificial fire would be known 
after him. Now was the time for the third boon. Naciketas said 
that there is doubt about the dead person. Some say that he 
exists, some say he does not, astityeke nayam asüti caike 
Naciketas wants a definite answer about this. Yama first evades 
the answer. He wants to dissuade him by tempting him with all 
kinds of allurements, which fail to deflect him from his resolve 
to know the answer. Ultimately Yama yields. It is here that the 
philosophy comes in. Yama tells the young one that death does 
not mean the end. The soul is deathless, eternal, permanent. One 
has to concentrate on it, the Purusa, the Supreme Person, who 
is far greater than the manifest and the unmanifest as it is the 
synthesis of both integrally. 

“That great Immanence is speechless and touchless and 
formless and deathless. It has neither beginning nor end. It is 
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smaller than the smallest and bigger than the biggest It is 
great truth, the great Reality. One who knows this goes b 


death." 

Yajiiavalkya-Gargi Vacaknavi Episode 

King Janaka organized a sacrifice to which he invited Breat 
scholars. He wanted to utilize the occasion for discussion on 
some high points of thought. He had a thousand cows stationed 
with gold coin fastened to each of their horns near the venue of 
the sacrifice as prize for one who would prove himself as the 
best among knowers of Brahman, brahmistha. He could carry 
them away. Nobody had the heart to start the discussion, 
Yajfiavalkya then asked his pupil Somaáravas to take away the 
herd which he did. The (other) Brahmanas present in the 
assembly took offence at this. A$vala, the priest of Janaka asked 
Yajiiavalkya “Do you think you are the best among those who 
know Brahman?” “No,” said Yajfiavalkya, “but I would bow to 
him who knows it.” A$vala put to him a number of questions 
about Vedic sacrifices, the way they are performed, the Mantras 
that are relevant to them, the deities to whom they are dedicated 
which all he answered correctly. Then a few other Brahmanas 
mustered courage to ask similar questions. They were also 
answered satisfactorily. There was silence again. Then arose a 
lady, Gargi Vacaknavi, who asked the sage “all things are 
pervaded by water. By what is water pervaded?” “By wind" 


said the sage. And then start questions and answers flying thick 
and fast : 


Q By what is wind pervaded? 
A. By mid-regions, 

Q. By which are pervade 
A. By Gandharvalokas. 


Q. By Which are pervaded Gandharvalokas? 
A. By Adityalokas. 
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Q. By which are pervaded Adityalokas? 

A. By Candralokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Candralokas? 

A. By Naksatralokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Naksatralokas? 

A. By Devalokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Devalokas? 

A. By Indralokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Indralokas? 

A. By Prajapatilokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Prajapatilokas? 

A. By Brahmalokas. 

Q. By which are pervaded Brahmalokas? 

By this time Yaj fiavalkya's patience wore thin. He told the 
lady “Do not ask me too much (too many questions) (ma 
‘tipraksth). Her head would split (murdha te vidalisyati), said 
he. She was asking questions about a deity about whom not 
many questions need to be asked (anatiprasnya devata). There 
are certain things that cannot be explained through words. It is 
esoteric knowledge wherefrom speech turns back (yato vaco 
nivartante). The lady was quiet for a while afraid to incur the 
wrath of the sage but got up agin to ask questions, just the two, 
this time with the permission of the Brahmanas, thinking that 
that may not enrage the sage. Her question: By what is pervaded 
that which is up the heaven and below the earth, yet in between 
the heaven and the earth—that which is past, present and 
future?” “By Akasa”, ether, said the sage. “And what is finer 
than Akasa, that pervads the ether itself”, asked the lady. “By 
the All-supreme Spirit, the creator and supporter of all things, 
the all-pervading and the immanent without beginning and 
without end,” replied the sage. At this Gargi admitted defeat and 
addressing the assembly said “none of us can defeat this great 
sage”. Everybody was all appreciation of the courage of Gargi 


to stand up against the mighty rsi! 
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Uma Haimavati episode 

The deities overcame Brahman. That went in their head, 
thought it was their victory, 1t was their prowess. Brahman 
to know of their pride. He appeared before them in the form of 
a Yaksa. They could not make out as to who he was. They asked 
Agni (fire) to find out as to who he was. Agni Tushed to him, 
The Yaksa asked him as to who he was. Agni said he was Agni, 
the Jatavedas. “What is your prowess,” asked the Yaksa, “| on 
burn all that is on the earth", said Agni. The Yaksa placed 
before him a straw and said "burn it". Agni rushed towards it in 
force but could not burn it. The dities then asked Vayu (Wind) 
to find out as to who he was. Vayu rushed to him. The Yaksa 
asked him as to who he was. Vayu said he was Vayu, the 
Matari$van. “What is your prowess”, asked the Yaksa. "T can 
sweep away everything that is on the earth”, said Vayu. The 
Yaksa placed a straw before him and asked him to sweep it 
away which he could not. The gods then approached Indra to 
find out as to who he was. When Indra came to him, the Yaksa 
disappeared. In the same place where the Yaksa was he, Indra, 
saw a beautiful lady Uma Haimavati by name and asked her as 
to who that Yaksa was. She said it was Brahman. It was victory 
achieved by Brahman which the deities were claiming as theirs. 
They should feel that it is their victory in the sense that it is the 
victory of their Inner Spirit. 


There are four principal sentences mahavakyas, in the 
Upanisads that sum up their entire philosophy. One is sarvam 
khalv idam Brahma, all this is Brahman. The second is satyam 
JRanam anantam Brahma, Brahman is truth, knowledge and 
infinite. The third is ekam evadvifiyam, it is one with no second. 
The fourth is tat tvam asi Which occurs in an episode related to 


Svetaketu who Prompted by his father took to studies on the 


completion of which he returned home, proud of the knowledge 
he had acquired. That 10 
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knew that by which what is not heard becomes heard, not 
grasped beomes grasped, not known becomes known. On his 
saying 70 and asking him to tell him about it, he set forth the 
above dictum which has caught the imagination of the people 


the world over. 

Self-realization is the goal of the Upanisads. The soul, 
Atman, is the Inner Reality. This Inner Reality is non-distinct 
from the Supreme Reality, Paramatman. Both are the same. The 
Reality is just one. When one has realized this oneness, ekatvam 
anupasyatah, there can be no sorrow, no delusion, kah Sokah, ko 
mohah. That is the state which is beyond mind and speech, yato 
vāco nivartante aprapya manasa saha. On attaining that state 
vanishes all ingnorance, bhidyate hrdayagranthih and are set at 
rest all doubts, chidyante sarvasarisayah. It is all bliss. No 
bondage. It is release, moksa, from all attachments. No need for 
the soul to hop on to another body like a caterpillar, luta, which 
jumps up to another blade of grass. 

The Upanisads enjoin hearing about Atman, thinking about 
it, meditating on it, atma va re $rotavyo mantavyo 
nididhyasitavyah. On account of meditation the ancient seers 
saw a divine power, devatmasakti which was permeated by its 
own qualities, te dhyanayoganugata apasyan devatmasaktim 
svagunair nigudham. They called it by the name Brahman. This 
Brahman is self-existent, svayambhuh; is all-pervasive, paryagat; 
pure, Suddham; without muscels/veins, asnaviram; untainted by 
sin/ignorance, apapaviddham, radiant, ukram; omniscient, kavih; 
ruler of the mind, manist; transcendent, paribuh. Since it 
permeates everything it has everything in it, it is both moving 
and unmoving, tad ejati tan naijati; it is afar, it is near, tad dure 
tadv antike; it is minutest of the minute, anor aniyan; it is 
biggest of the big, mahato mahiyan. It is from him that all 

` beings come out, through him they live and into him they enter. 
(Taittiriyopanisad, Bhrguvalli, Anuvaka 1). All this is eternal 


Brahm z an, it is in front, it is at the back, it is to the south, it is 
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to the north, it is the top, it is the bottom (Mundakopan 
2.2.11). O ut 

There is nothing of negativity in the philosophy of 
Upanişads. It is robust. The ancient rsis struggled to describe " 
Supreme Reality which was visible to their inner eye, That w $ 
obvious. They could only go up to the point to say, it is not : 
‘not that, neti, neti, or it is truth, it is of the form of knowleq 
it is infinite. It is simply impossible to describe the infinite 
through words that are finite. 

The Upanisads with all their disjointed thoughts, plethora 
of repetitions, mystic terminology have held through centuries 
an appeal of their own. The appeal has transcended the border 
of India, it has wafted across to the West where scholars and 
thinkers like Deussen have said that “on the tree of Indian 
wisdom, there is no fairer flower than the Upanisads with 
Schopenhauer going a step further saying “the Upanisads have 
been the solace of my life, they will be the solace of my death,” 


isag 
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VEDANGAS 


Introductory 
For the proper understanding of the Veda need was felt for some 
disciplines, six in number, which came to be known as its 
angas, limbs. These six are enumerated in the following verse 
siksa kalpo tha vyakaranam niruktam chandasam cayah/ 
jyotisam ayanam caiva vedangani sad eva tu// 
Another verse also enumerates them much in the same way 
with a change of a word here and there 
Siksa kalpo vyakaranam niruktam jyotisam gatih/ 
chandovicitir ity esa sadango veda ucyate// 
Superimposing on the great Veda the human figure and 
treating it as the Lord incarnate, Veda Bhagavan, the Paniniya 
Siksa describes each of these six disciplines as forming a 
particular limb of His body. Metres are His feet, Kalpa hand, 
Astronomy/Astrology, (Jyotisa) His eyes, Nirukta His ears, 
Siksa His nose and Vyakarana His face (mukha). These six 
angas find mention in the Gopatha Brahmana (1.27), Baudhayana 
Dharmasiitra (2.142), and the Ramayana (1.7.15). The need for 
proper rendering of the Vedic Mantras in correct pronunciation 
of Siksa, for proper ritual for sacrifices of Kalpa, for word- 
construction and word forms of grammar, for derivation of 
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words for apprecaition of their meanings CINE: appreciation 
of Vedic metres of Chandas, Prosody and determining the ü 
period for sacrifices of Astronomy (Jyotisa) is just obvious, 


Siksa 

Siksa concerns itself with the pronunciation system. Each Veda 
has its Siksa text which lays down rules for its recitation, The 
first effort in this connection was in the Sarhhita-patha where 
rules for Sandhi, euphonic combination, are given. The Siksa, 
encompass in them the Pratisakhyas also which have direct 
relation with the Samhita and the Pada-patha. Each principal 
recension of Samhitüs has its own Pratisakhya. The name 
Pratisakhya denotes this Sakha connection—sakham sakham prati 
iti pratisakham, pratisakham idam iti pratisakhyam. 

The Rkpratisakhya of Saunaka is an old and authoritative 
text. It has 18 Patalas which deal with vowels, consonants, 
possible inaccuracies in their pronunciation, the system of Vedic 
recitation and metres. This follows the Samhitopanisad (Aranyaka 
3) of the Aitareya Aranyaka and refers in its Karikas 2 and 3 to 
old authorities like Mandukeya, Maksavya, Agastya, Suravira 
and so on mentioned in Aranyaka 3.1.1 of the same Aranyaka. 

Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya of Katyayana is connected with 
the Sukla Yajurveda. It has eight Adhyayas which discuss such 
topics as accent, Sandhi, the rules of Pada-patha, the number of 
letters and their form and so on. 

The Taittiriya Pratisakhya is connected with the Taittiriya 
Samhita. Divided in two parts called Pragnas it deals with the 
alphabet, the origin of sounds, the Svara and the Visarga 
sandhis, the change of n to n, Anusvara and Anunasika, the 
divisions of Anunasike, the divisions of Svarita etc. Among its 
commentaries the Padakramasadana is the oldest. 

Of the Samaveda Pratisakhyas the prominent ones are the 
Puspasutra and Rktantra. Written by the sage Puspa te 
Puspasutra has ten Prapüthakas. It is connected with te 
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Ganasamhita. Rktantra of Sakatüyana is the PratiSakhya of the 
Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda which has 287 Sutras 
divided in five Prapathakas or Adhyayas. It deals with the 
origin, the place of articulation of the letters, the euphonic 
combinations, the accentuation and the explanation of the 
technical terms. Panini’s Astadhyayt carries on it its great 
impact. Yaska too refers to it. 

- Of the Atharvaveda only three Pratis&khyas are available 
at present. They are: Saunakiya Caturadhyayika, the Atharvaveda- 
Pratisa ya-sutra and the Atharvapratisakhya. Of these the last 
is more important and useful in understanding the text of the 


Veda. 


Kalpa-Sutras 

As has been said earlier, the Kalpa-sütras give a systematic 
description in the Sutra style of the Vedic rituals and ceremonies 
and sacrificial performances. Kalpa means Vidhi, a religious 
ceremony, Niyama, rule/s governing the ceremony, Nyaya, 
customs and traditions, Karma, the ritual, Adeśa, the instructions 
(for the conduct of the sacrifices). The Kalpa-sutras describe in 
brief the longwinded descriptions of sacrificial rites and 
ceremonies and the rules governing them in the Brahmana texts 
so that they could easily be committed to memory. Without 
these Sutras it is difficult to keep in mind the elaborate sacrificial 
procedure. Kumarilabhatta while highlighting the importance of 
the Kalpa-sütras goes to the extent of saying that the priests with 
the help of the Kalpas (Kalpa-sutras) perform sacrifices with no 
(help from) Veda but without (the help of ) Kalpas, they, some 
of them, cannot perform them, with just the Mantras and 
Brahmanas: 


Vedad rte ‘pi kurvanti kalpaih karmani yajnikah/ 
na tu kalpair vina kecin mantrabrahmanamatrakat// 
In his Rgvedabhasyabhumika Sayana has used the 
etymology of the word (kalpa) for highlighting its importance: 
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kalpyate samarthyate yagaprayogo "reti kalpah, Kain, + 
called because it lays down, samarthyate-pratipz 9) 
sacrificial ritual. There is another explanation of Kalpa and te 
is that it is a discipline that provides a description in due m 
of rites and ceremonies prescribed in the Veda, kalp 3 
vedavihitanam karmanam anupurvyena kalpanasastray, न 

The Kalpasütras are divided in four: §rauta 
Grhyasutras, Dharmasutras and Sulbasutras. 

1. Srautasutras—Srauta means found in Sruti, Srute, 
idam. The Srautasutras give a systematic description of the 
sacrifices prescribed in the Vedas. These include such sacrifices 
as Agnihotra, Paurnamasya, Somayāga, Rajasuya, Sautrāmaņi 
and so on. These also have the description of threefold fires, the 
Daksinagni, the Garhapatyagni and the Ahavaniyagni, The 
following table gives the connection of the Srautasttras with the 
respective Vedas: 

(0 Samkhayana and Asvalayana—Reveda 
(ii) Arseya/Maáaka, Latyayana, Drahyayana and 
Jaimintya—Samaveda 
(iii) Katyayana Srautasutra—Sukla Yajurveda 
(iv) Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Bodhayana, Bharadvaja, 
Vaikhanasa, Manava, Varaha—Krsna Yajurveda 
(v) Vaitana—Atharvaveda 

2. Grhyasütras— These describe domestic, grAya, 
sacrifices, rituals and festivals and the Sarnskaras, the rites, 
from the purificatory ones preceding conception to the funeral 
Ones with the sacred thread and marriage ceremonies claiming 
more details. So also they describe the five daily sacrifices 
enjoined for a householder, the devayajfia, the pitryajna, the 
bhütayajiia, the manusyayajfia and the atithiyajfia as also the 
sacrifices to be performed €very morning and evening. They 


also Tay down the ritual for building of house, for housewarming, 


for upke ‘ : 
Pkeep of animals, for cure of diseases, as also the magical 
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formulae and the beliefs about heaven and hell. Sraddhas, the 
ceremonies performed in honour of the spirit of the departed 
rtelatives also get a detailed treatment in them. 


Grhyasutras of the respective Vedas 
(i) Asvalayana, Samkhayana, Kaugitaki —Rgveda 

(ii) Drahyayana, Gobhila, Khadira, Jaimintya—Samaveda 

(iii) Paraskara—Sukla Yajurveda 

(iv) Apastamba, Bodhayana, Hiranyakesin, Bharadvaja, 

Manava, Kathaka—Krsna Yajurveda 

(vi) Kausika—Atharvaveda 

3. Dharmasuitras—These are treated as part of the 
Grhyasutras. These lay down rules for the daily life of an 
householder, how he is to conduct it, what he should eat, what 
he should not, in what way he should eat and in what way he 
should not, with whom he should tie the marriage knot and with 

‘whom not. These also lay down the rules for different castes and 
different stages of life. They also describe the duties of a king 
towards his subjects and vice versa. They lay down expiatory 
rites for different types of sins and offences along with prescribing 
punishment for them. While prescribing punishment the caste 
was kept in view. The Brahmanas were let off with mild 
punishment while the Sudras had to suffer hard. There was no 
capital punishment for the Brahmanas even for the most heinous 
crimes. 

The Dharmasütras go in detail into duties of man, woman, 
husband, wife, son and so on and the rules of succession. 
Dharma in them means following the code of conduct laid down 
in the scriptures. The highest of the scriptures is the Veda which 
as a whole is the source of dharma, Vedo 'khilo dharmamulam. 
As their name itself specifies, the Dharmasutras emphasise 
ethics and morality. Their clarion call is, follow dharma, not 
adharma; speak truth, not untruth; be farsighted, not shortsighted, 
See:therSuprerrie: dnd: Adt-the Yowerientitysd by 53 Foundation USA 
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dharmam carata ma ‘dharman : 
m satyam Vadata mà 


dirgham pasyata mà hrasvam param Pasyata mg» Tay 
Which Dharmasttra connected with Which Veda Parang 
(i) Vasistha, Visnu—Rgveda ‘ 

(ii) Gautama—Samaveda 

(iii) Harita, Sankha—Sukla Yajurveda 

(iv) Bodhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin_x,, 

Yajurveda i “Sha 

4. Sulbasiitras—They describe rituals in Connection wi 

the construction of altars. Sulba means “thread for measures 


The Sulbasütras are connected with the Srautasiitras for these 
also have their connection with sacrifices. They have detailed 
description of measurement of altars, selection of Proper place 
for them and the methods of their construction. Apart from their 
utility for proper performance of sacrifices, they have their 
utility in giving an idea of the knowledge of ancient Indians in 
the field of Geometry. 


Vyakarana (Grammar) 


Since the Vedic language differs considerably from the classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary, word-formation and accentuation, the 
most glaring one pertaining to the last eliciting the remark 
laukikanaye svaro na ganyate, in classical Sanskrit svara, accent, 
does not count, though initially it did count as can be inferred 
from Panini’s sütras anudattanita atmanepadam (1.3.12), 
Svaritanitah kartrabhipraye kriyaphale (1.3.72) where roots did 
Carry the accentuation, that determinming their use in 
Atmanepada. Panini’s Astadhyayi does contain rules for formation 
of Vedic words which occur here and there but his grammar is 
premarily concerned with classical Sanskrit. Bhattojidiksita put 
together all the Panini-sutras dealing with accentuation and 
Vedic, word formation ini section called, the. syara, ici! 
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prakriyā in his Siddhanta-kaumudh. That is about the traditional 
ammatical notice of Vedic words in India. 

The Western scholars were more comprehensive and 
thorough in their approach in dealing with Vedic grammar. 
They, especially Macdonell among them, took to Vedic grammar 
as a separate discipline. Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar and its 
concise version A Vedic Grammar for Students are path-breakers 
in the field. The writer of these lines while translating in Hindi 
the concise version of Macdonell’s work referred to above had 
the feel of the depth of his scholarship of Vedic diction which 
simply is unbelievable. Panini mentions lef as one of the 
lakaras, the tenses. This Macdonell divides in two, Subjunctive 
and Injunctive, which he terms moods. He notices a number of 
Infinitive forms apart from those ending in tum, the one which 
only came to have its presence in classical Sanskrit, as did 
Panini, vide his sutra se asen ase asenadhyai adhyain... (3.4.9) 
but in the case of some like fave, adhyai, gantave, gamadhyai, 
dr$e, he pre-positions the adjective Dative to Infinitive. In these 
forms he seems to sense the Dative form like gurave. Similarly, 
in forms like nesani, grnisani he seems to sense the presence of 
Locative like matari, pitari which prompted him to term the 
forms as Locative Infinitive. The t in Gerund forms like prakrtya, 
prahrtya which Panini terms as the augment (tuk) vide hrasvasya 
piti krti tuk (6.1.71) he terms as phonetic ¢, the £ whose insertion 
is due to phonetic reason, the reason of convenience in 
pronunciation, which in the words of Pataüjali would be 
mukhasukha, mukhasukharthas takarah. In analyzing accentuation 
Macdonell's mastery is phenomenal. 

Before closing discussion on Vyakarana as Vedanga it may 
be pertinent to mention that it developed in India in the context 
of the Vedic studies. As a proof for it could be mentioned the 
Words which recount the purpose, prayojana, of its study: 


raksohagamalaghvasandehah prayojanam. Vyakarana is to be 
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studied for the protection of the Vedas, for it is only he 
the correct knowledge of the elision, the augmentation "° as 
substitution of the sounds is thoroughly capable a m हि 
the Vedas. For instance, in the expression devg E 
regular form aduhata is replaced by aduhra where ta is 
and r is added. The other advantage of the study of Vyak 
is the modification, wha. Mantras are not mentioned in th 
Vedas in all genders and cases. The words therein have tp : 
e 
modified as per context. In the Mantra agnaye tya Justa; 
nirvapami the deity is Agni and the oblation is offered to him 
But if one wants Brahmavarcasa, the lustre of Brahman, the 
oblation will be offered to Surya, sauryam carum nirvaped 
brahmavarcasakamah. In that case the priest will have to replace 
the word agnaye with suryaya. He should have the knowledge— 
that is possible only with the study of Vyakarana—to frame the 
word. The tradition is that a Brahmana has to study and 
understand the Veda together with its six auxiliaries one of 
which is Vyakarana termed the foremost among them, pradhanan 
ca satsv angesu vyakaranam. The effort put in for the foremost 
one bears rich fruit. There is no other way of learning words 
than Vyakarana which a Brahmana has got to know. And 
finally, for removal of ambiguity, asandeha, is necessary the 
study of Vyakarana. The scripture says sthulaprsatim agnivarunim 
anadvahim alabheta. Now, sthulaprsatim is a compound which 
can be dissolved both ways, sthula casau prsati ca, which is 
stout and spotted, Karmadharaya-Tatpurusa compound; or 
sthulani prsanti yasyam, which has big spots, Bahuvrihi 
compound. The ambiguity can be resolved here through notice 
of accentuation. If the accent is on the final syllable, it 5 
Tatpurusa and the meaning would be ‘stout and spotted.’ If i 1 
on the initial syllable it will be Bahuvrīhi and the meaning 


would be “with big spots’. This who is not a Grammaria®, 
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yaiyakarana cannot do. In the Vedas there would be many 
p places. For ascertaining the correct meaning the study of 
the Vedanga Vyakarana cannot be overemphasized. 


Nirukta 

There is only one Nirukta—that of Yaska—which is available at 
present though he refers to a number of them in his work. There 
were Schools of etymologists as is known from reference to 
them by the words iti nairuktah by Saunaka in his Brhaddevata 
and by Yaska in his Nirukta. The Nirukta deals with the 
etymology of words as compiled in the Nighantu, an old 
dictionary of Vedic words. But before proceeding with the 
subject matter it lays down rules in all elaboration of tracing the 
etymology the most important of which is special attention to 
meaning, arthanityah parikseta. Some scholars are of the opinion 
that Yaska authored both the Nirukta and the Nighantu while 
others on the authority of the Mahabharata accept KaSyapa 
Prajapati to have compiled the Nighantu. Still others ascribe its 
compilation to earlier authorities, purvacaryas. 

The Nighantu has thirteen Adhyayas twelve of which are 
divided in three Kandas. The first three are called the Naighantuka 
Kanda, the fourth to the sixth Adhyayas form the Naigama 
Kanda and the Adhyayas seventh to twelfth the Daivata Kanda. 
The thirteenh Adhyaya is Parisista, supplement.The first three 
Adhyayas, the Naighantuka Kanda, comprise synonymous words, 
ekartham anekasabdam, a word having a number of synonyms, 
like prthvi which has 21, megha 30, suvarna 15, vayu 16, jala 
1000 and vega 26 synonyms. Adhyayas fourth to sixth called 
Naigama Kanda with an alternate name of Aikapadika comprise 
homonyms. Adhyayas seventh to twelfth forming the Daivata 
Kanda comprise names of deities. 

The sole commentator of the Nighantu is Devarajayajvan, 
a South Indian. The title of his Bhasya is Nighantunirvacana 


Which is more.centred.on the Naighantuke Kanda than the other 


3 
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Kandas. The introduction to this Bhasya carri 
Vedic commentators. The well-known Tantric 
put the words included in the Nighantu in the 
the style of the Amarakoga, making them easier to be commi 
to memory. [te] 

Durgacarya, the commentator of Yaska’s Niruk, 

Ni — : ah 

referred to fourteen Niruktas; Niruktam Calurdasaprabhe as 
Yaska mentions by name twelve authors of Niruktas = 
reproduces their views. These are: Agrayana, Aupamanyay 
Audumbarayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kraustuki, Gq, 
Galava, Taitiki, Varsyayani, Sakapüni, Sthaulasthivi, Today it : 
only Yaska's Nirukta which represents this Vedanga. It has 
thirteen Adhyayas of which the last one is in the form of 
supplement, as mentioned above. He has referred to eight 
principles or methods for the appreciation of the meanings of 
the Veda: adhidaivata, adhyatma, akhyana-samaya, aitihasika, 
naidana, nairukta, parivrajaka and yajfiika. Later interpreters of 
the Veda carry on them deep imprint of Yaska. By saying that 
all nouns are derived from verbs (1. 14) is the doctrine of the 
etymologists which also is the view of Sakatayana, tatra namany 
akhyatajaniti Sakatayano nairuktasamayas ca, Yaska shows 
himself in agreement with the upholders of the above view 
though as an honest researcher he does not shy away in 
reproducing the views of those also who are not wholly in 
agreement with the above. Not all nouns are derivable from 
verbs say Gargya among the etymologists and some among the 
grammarians, na sarvaniti Gargyah, vaiyakarananam caike 
There are grammarians who say that the Unadis, the words 
sought to be formed with suffixes like un etc. are actually 
underivables unadayo ’vyutpannani pratipadikani. 

Before proceeding with the work of tracing the etymology 
of words Yaska draws attention to the importance of etymol0/: 


Why should ona take toistymology2iPhereasonsiates t 


168 a n 
Bhaskara ue 
form of Verge 3 
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1. Etymology is essential for the proper understanding 
of the text of the Veda. 

2. Etymology is the complement of grammar, 
vyakaranasya kartsnyam. 

3. Etymology is necessary for the analysis of the Samhitas 
into Pada-patha, and of words into their component 
elements. 

4. Etymology has practical utility, for it enables one to 
discover the primary deity of a stanza which bears the 
characteristic marks of more than one deity, and thus 
helps perform the sacrifice with perfection. 

5. Etymology is a science, and should be studied for its 
own sake, for knowledge is commended, (Chapter 1. 
Sec. 15-17). 

Yaska has laid down the principles of etymology. One of 
them to which reference has been made briefly in the preceding 
paragraphs is that all words can be reduced to their primordial 
elements. With this idea in view every word can be traced back 
to an original root and should never be given up as underivable. 
This decided, the principles for derivation should be 

1. One should give the etymological explanation of 
words whose accent and grammatical form are regu- 
lar, svarasamskarau samarthau, and are accompanied 
with a radical modification in the usual manner, 1.6. in 
accordance with the laws of phonology. 

2. In case the accent and the grammatical form are not 
regular, and are not accompanied with a radical modi- 
fication, one should always take the stand on the 
meaning of the word, arthaniiyah parikseta, and en- 
deavour to derive it from some similarity of form, or 
if there is no such similarity of form, even from the 
similarity of a single letter or syllable. 

"3. One should derive words in accordance with their 
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mologies should be the same, if the mean; 
< : in 
different, the etymologies should also be de ate 
tani cet samanakarmani, Samdnanirvac € eat, 
nanakarmani cen nananirvacananiti. anani, 
An etymologist while deriving words comes across fiye 
types of anomalies in them. Sometimes he will fing a i 
letter appearing in them as in the word hamsa which foie 
from the root han has s appearing in it, sometimes he Will fing 
the order of the letters disturbed by their interchange, as th 
simha formed from himsa—hims>simha, sometimes he will 
find the letters deformed as in gudhotma (na prakaśate) which 
should have been gudha atma, srhasana which should have been 
SavaSayana, sometimes he will find the letters missing as in 
prsodara which should be prsadudara or patafijali which should 
be patadanjali where t in both is missing (dropped). Yaska 
gives a number of instances of interchange of letters and their 
loss—adilopo bhavati stah santiti, antalopo bhavati gatva gatam 
iti; adyantaviparyayo bhavati stoka rajjuh sikata tarkviti, 2.1.3, 
He should also have to be keen enough to mark that the meaning 
of the root in some cases has changed as in mayura which is 
derived as mahyam rauti. Here the original well-known meaning 
of the root ru, ‘to give out a sound’, ru Sabde, is changed to 
“take delight’, ramanarthena yogah, vide Nyasa under the sutra 
prsodaradini yathopadistam (6.3.109): dhatos tadarthatisayena 
yogah, arthatisayah=arthavisesah, prasiddhad arthad 
arthantaram. It is the function of the etymologist to go back to 
the original form of the words and derive them. This is a part 
of the science of etymology. The following Karika which has 
wide circulation in the circles of the grammarians/etymologists 
sums up the above: 
varnagamo varnaviparyayas:ca 
dvau caparau varnavikaranasau/ 
dhatos tadarthatisayena yogas 
tad ucyate paficavidham niruktam/ 


(Kasikavrtti, under the sūtra prsadaradimi yathapadistam, 652-10 
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The illustrations of the four tendencies referred to above 
are from the Karika: 
bhaved varnagamad dhamsah simho varnaviparyayat/ 


gudhotma vranavikrter varnanasat prsodaram// 
given in the Siddhanta-kaumudi under the same sutra, 


(6.3.109) 


This is a tough demand on the etymologist but that should 
in no case deter him from attempting the derivation of the 
words. He is required to pursue his mission doggedly, na tv eva 
na nirbruyat. र्‌ 

The Nirukta is not easy to divine at places. The reader 
finds it hard to get at the root of what the author is aiming at. 
The oldest commentary on the work is that of Durgacarya called 
the Durgavrtti. In his commentary he describes himself as the 
reciter of the Kapisthala recension and of the Vasistha Gotra. 
There are more of quotations in his commentary from the 
Maitrayant Samhita. He cannot be placed later than the Th cen. 
AD. since Acarya Udgitha seems to be aware of his Viti. The 
Nirukta had another commentary called Niruktavartika. 
Durgacarya refers to it in his commentary. It is not available at 
present. A commentary that is available, however, is that of 
Skanda Maheśvara who is also credited with a Bhasya on the 
Rgveda. He belonged to Valabhi in Gujarat. Some one of the 
name of Vararuci had written a work Niruktanicaya which 
though not a direct commentary on the Nirukta is an independent 
work in hundred stanzas expounding its doctrines. 


Chandasam Cayah /Chandovicitih ( Prosody) 


It is necessary to have knowledge of this discipline for the 
thythm of the Vedic Mantras. In the Sarvanukramant Katyayana 
bases metres on the number of syllables: yad aksaraparimanam 
tac chandah. The word is derived differently. One derivation is 


chandayati Tnati rocate iti chandah “what pleases is chandas’. 
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Yaska derives it from the root chad, ‘to cover’, chadi = 
chadayati mantrapratipadyayajiiadin iti Chandah, Ww ya hà 
or insulates the sacrifices prescribed in the Mantras प, 
attacks of the obstructionists is chandas, Or 
enam chandamsi papat karmana iti chandah (Aitareya i. ha ya 
Chandas-s are called so because “they cover (=keep x ॥ 
person from sinful activity’. s Way) a 
This Vedanga is represented by Pingala’s Chandahsity : 
eight Adhyayas of which Adhyayas 1-4 up to the 4th Adhya, 
seventh sūtra give definitions of Vedic metres. Besides Pihak, 
Chandahsutra Vedic metres find treatment in the Pratig 
especially the Rk Pratisakhya (Patalas 15—18) as well Th 
main Vedic metres are Gayatri, Ugnik, Pura Usnik, Kaku, 
Anustubh, Brhati, Satobrhati, Pankti, Prastarapankti, Tristub, 
Sakvari and Jagati. The Vedic metres do not follow, like the 
classical Sanskrit metres, the guru-laghu system but only the 
number of syllables. From these metres evolved later some of 
the classical ones like the eleven-syllabic Indravajra and 
Upendravajra from Tristubh, twelve-syllabic Varhgastha from 


Jagati, the fourteen-syllabic Vasantatilaka from Sakvari of 
Samaveda. 


chadayang , € 


Jyotisam Ayanam /Jyotigam (Astronomy) 

For the performance of sacrifices the knowledge of proper time 
and auspicious planetary position is a desideratum. It is here that 
Astronomy comes in. Time calculation, Ganita is an important 
part of it. An ancient Karika very effectively underlines 15 
importance describing it as being at the head of Vedangas : 
yatha sikha mayuranarn naganam manayo yatha/ Es 
tadvad vedangasastranam ganitam mürdhni saristhitam! 
"Just as the crest of the peacocks and the jewels of the 


Serpents in the same way Mathematics stands at the head of te 
Vedanga lores". 
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The ancients have walked the extra mile in highlighting the 
5 of Astronomy, which they term kalavidhana-Sastra, 
importance that determines the period, by saying that ‘he who 
mg e the sacrifice—tasmad idam kalavidhanasastram 
knows ae veda sa veda yajnam. We 
woes this the known authoritative text is the Vedangajyotisa 
Ka which Sankara Balakrsna Diksita assigns to 1400 
or Tap has two readings, the Yajusa Jyotişa and the Arca 
Be z The former with its 432 verses is connected with the 
Iyo da and the latter with its 36 verses with the Rgveda. The 
odie carries a Bhasya on it by a South Indian Pandit 
Somakara who resided at Kasi. 
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DMM 


RĀMĀYAŅA 


Jntroductory 

One of the most popular of the Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana as 
per tradition is the adikavya, the first kavya of the post-Vedic 
period. The word adi has two meanings, one, the first and the 
second, the best. Both the meanings go well with it. It has its 
presence in large parts of the world. Apart from India where it 
had its origin its story has travelled to large swathes of territory 
called Southeast Asia where it has its presence in all forms, in 
literature, in art, in folklore justifying the prophecy about it in 
the work itself that so long as there would be mountains and 
rivers on the earth, the Rama story will last in the worlds. A 
Western scholar has rightly said that if there is any truly Asian 
epic, it is the Ramayana. Before taking up the work in its 
different facets it will be worth its while to note as to how it 
came into being. Valmiki, its author had no idea of it. He did not 
mean to compose the work unlike the author of the sister epic, 
the Mahabharata who had composed his work on his own. 
Valmiki was commissioned to compose it. How and by whom 
15 something which needs a recount here. Valmiki with his pupil 
Bharadvaja in tow, was on his way to take a bath in the river 
Tamasa. He saw the ghastly spectacle of a male Kraufica bird 


soiled in blood, having. been shat at, byia hunter, while, itas 


` 
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the act of mating with its female companion, in heart-reng 
cries. Overwhelmed by this sight he pronounceg a EE 
returned from the river with the ghastly sight still hangin z 
on his mind, tam eva cintayann artham. He entered his Asra Vy 
took his seat and engaged himself in some other talk, Just at 
time Lord Brahma descended on his Arama, ajagama ms 
Brahma. After pronouncing the curse Valmiki did not feel 
Was it proper for an ascetic to do so, was his worry but he 
somehow convinced himself that since it had sprung out of him 
under the stress of grief, Sokartasya pravrttah, the Verse in 
which was couched the curse will meet with approval, ०७ 
bhavatu and would not be taken amiss (lit. will lead to my glory 
and not otherwise {= ill-fame}). Even in the presence of Brahma 
with his mind still intent on the sight, he mentally recited the 
verse that couched the curse, which amused Him (Brahma), 
prahasann iva, in that that he (Valmiki) was oblivious of the 
fact that it was because of His wish that the words, sarasvati (of 
the curse), had escaped his lips; macchandad eva te Brahman 
nirgateyam sarasvati. He asked him (as expiation perhaps for 
the indiscretion on his part in doing something inappropriate for 
an ascetic) to describe the life Story of Rama in full, Ramasya 
caritam krtsnam kuru tvam rsisattama (1.2.32) also promising 
His grace by which all the happenings in the life of the latter, 
whether public or Private, prakasam yadi va rahah, would come 
to be known to him, sarvam viditam te bhavisyati. With this 
es Brahma and Valmiki’s composition of the Ramayana 
egins. 


5 Though popular all over India the Ramayana does not have 
es 


same reading in all its regions. On the basis of different 
readings it is divided in four recensions: 

Bombay recension : It was published by the Nimaya 
Sagar Press in 1900, It carries on it a commentary called Tilaka 
ae ans Srammarian Nagesa Bhatta known as Rama after 
CC-0. 0 of his patron King Rama Jt Blso.hassthe.commentaries 
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giromani by Sivasahaya and Ramayanabhusana by Govindaraja. 
There is another edition of this recension which was brought out 
from Mumbai in Sarhvat 1992, A.D. 1935 by Lakshmi 
Venketeshwar Press, Kalyan, Mumbai. It carries on it four 
commentaries — Ramayanabhusana by Govindaraja, Tattvadipika 
by Mahegvara Tirtha, Tanisloki by Ahobala Atreya and 
Visamapadavivrti by Ramanujacarya. 

- Bengal Recension: Published by Stamperia Reale, Paris it 
was brought out by Gaspare Gorresio with the commentary of 
Lokanatha called Manoratha in the period 1843-1870 in 12 
volumes, six of the original and six of the translation in Italian. 
A shorter edition of it was published in Milan during the period 
1869-1870 and also in 1945. In the period 1980-1982 the 
antistatic of the Sanskrit text was published in seven volumes by 
Indian Heritage Trust. In 1986 Oscar Botto brought out as 
volume eight of this text under the title Preface to the Valmiki 
Ramayana by Gaspare Gorresio with English translation of the 
Introduction and the notes in Italian of Gorresio. Some years 
back a group of scholars under the direction of Oscar Botto 
prepared a new translation for UTET publications of the Valmiki 
Ramayana which is to carry the introduction to it by Brockington. 
It is awaiting publication. 

The Kashmir Recension: It was published from the 
Research Department of the DAV College, Lahore in 1923 with 
the commentary Kataka by Rama. 

South Indian Recension: It was published in 1929-30 by 
Madhya Vilasa Book Depot, Kumbhakonam. The first three 
recensions differ from each other to a considerable extent while 
E the Bombay recension and the South Indian recension the 
difference is not that marked. It is very difficult to determine as 
to in which of the recensions the text is closer to the original. 
While Schlegal has preference for the Bengal recension, 
Bohthlingk favours the Bombay recension. There is more of 
similar the references to the Ramya ie the MAP 


b 
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purana (chapter 236) with the text of it as found in the : 
recension while the quotations from it in the texts of the iu 
and the ninth centuries are closer to the text of the Bi 
recension. The Ramayanamarijar: of Ksemendra, a Kashmiri,” 
author, pre-supposes the existence of the Kashmirian recensio 
while Ramayana-campu of Bhoja of the eleventh cen AD 
follows the Bombay recension. It appears that the recension 
had assumed their present form fairly early. Since then they 
have been maintaining their independent existence. 

Rama story is the subject matter of the Ramayana, y à 
divided in seven Kandas; Bala Kanda, Ayodhya Kanda, Kiskindha 
Kanda, Sundara Kanda, Yuddha Kanda and the Uttara Kanda, 
The Bala Kanda describes the childhood and the adolescence of 
Rama, his accompanying Visvamitra to ward off the demons 
disturbing his sacrifice, the breaking of the bow at the Sig 
Svayarhvara and his marriage with her. The Ayodhya Kanda 
describes the events in the Royal Palace, the preparations for the 
installation of Rama as the Heir Apparent, Manthara’s instigation 
of Kaikeyi to ask for the two boons promised to her by King 
Dasaratha, the boons being the coronation of her son Bharata 
and the exile for Rama for fourteen years to forest, Rama’s 
leaving for the forest, Dagaratha’s losing life being unable to 
bear separation from him, Bharata's arrival in Ayodhya from 
maternal uncle's house, his unsuccessful effort to bring Rama 
back from Citraküta to assume the reins of the kingdom, his 
bringing the sandals of Rama, installing them on throne and 
administering the kingdom from a village Nandigrama close t0 
Ayodhya. The Aranya Kanda gives the account of Rama’s 
roming to Dandakéranya, the killing of demons like Viradha, 
his gay in Paficavati, the encounter with Surpanakha, the 
chopping off of her ears and nose by Laksmana, her approaching 


A Khara and Dusana, their killing by Rama along 
Ir lourteen tho di iE kha Y hi 
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Ravana, the abduction of Sita by him, killing of Jatayu who had 
obstructed his path and te assumption by Marica of the form of 
8 golden deer and flitting in the vies of Rama's cottage, 
sita’s taking fancy to it and asking Rama to bring it to her, his . 
chasing it, his shooting an arrow at it and his giving out a fake 
distress CTY 0 Laksmana, O Sita, Laksmana leaving to help 
Rama, the golden deer (Marica in that form) falling dead, 
Ravana taking it an importunate moment to abduct Sita 
approaching her in the guise of an ascetic and abducting her, 
Jatayu coming in his way and his killing him. The Kiskindha 
Kanda describes the friendship with Sugriva, the killing of Valin 
and the search for Sita by Hanuman. In the Sundara Kanda is 
described Hanuman’s reaching Lanka, meeting Sita, delivering 
Rama’s message, his destruction of the Asoka Vatika where she 
is lodged, and the burning of Lanka by him and so on. The 
‘Yuddhakanda, as the name itself makes it clear, describes the 
fight between Rama and Ravana where the latter loses all his 
principal warriors and ultimately his own life, Rama’s recovery 
of Sita, his return to Ayodhya and assuming the reins of the 
kingdom. The Uttarakanda has disperate matter. It traces the 
genealogy of Ravana and the monkeys. It also refers to the 
public calumny about Sita in Ayodhya, she having stayed in the 
house of the demon, Sita’s banishment, her being provided 
shelter by sage Valmiki, her giving birth to Kuga and Lava in 
his Agrama, Rama’s organizing the A$vamedha sacrifice, the 
singing of the Ramayana by the two young sons of Sita referred 
to above in the intervals to its performance, their coming to the 
notice of Rama, his coming to know that Sita is alive, his asking 
her to appear before the assembly to prove her chastity, Valmiki’s 
vouchsafing it, Sita’s asking for the earth to part, the earth doing 
the same and Sita’s entombment in it. Certain other subjects that 
are taken up for description are the killing of Sambtika, a Sudra 


who had been ici 
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Source/s of the Ramayana Story | 


It is very difficult to pin-point work/s as the source/soureas 6 
the Ramayana story. The earlier literature dans have then 1 
of some of the Ramayana characters. There 15 reference 
Iksvakus in the Reveda and the Atharvaveda. Dasaratha figures 
along with some other kings in the Dana-stuti hymns Of the 
Rgveda. A king of a branch of the Aryan race called Mitani had 
the name DaSaratha whose date could be 1400 B.C. The wo 
Rama occurs in the Brahmana texts and the Upanisads apart 
from the Vedas. Aévapati Kekaya figures in the Satapayj, 
Brahmana and the Chandogyopanisad. He is described ag the 
ruler of the Kekaya country, who would share with the Brahmanas 
the supreme knowledge and is said to be the contemporary of 
Janaka Videha who is referred to in the Taittiriya Brahmana, the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. He is said to have been a realized 
soul. Apart from him there is another Videha Janaka who is said 
to be the son of Mithi in the Ramayana and the son of Indra 
Pradyumna in the Mahabharata. Sita also finds mention in the 
Vedic literature as the presiding deity of agriculture. Carrying 
another name Savitri she also figures there as the daughter of 
Surya. This Sita, however, has no connection with the Sita of 
the Rama story. It must have been due to the creative genius of 
Valmiki that he picked up this name from the old literature and 
gave it to the lady who was to wed Rama. 

Early on the Rama story was told in the form of poems and 
lyrics by reciters, the Sūtas; By the time the Mahabharata it 
must have assumed a definite shape because it occurs there in 
the form of an episode, the Ramopakhyana in the Vana-parvan. 
Even prior to Valmiki the sage Bhrgucyavana, the son of Bhrgu, 
had Prepared a compendium of Rama stories, He also is said to 
ee hir compendium the form of a poem as hinted in tie 
T M Ep ती the Buddhacarita of Agvaghosa. This was the 
a Ge ae e retelling of the Rama story. Later, the author 

and that of the one that goes by the name 
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pamayana were identified. It could well be that Valmiki depended 
on this adi-kavya for telling the story in his own way and 

u ve it the name Ramayana. The work was sweet in recitation 
ih singing and had the three measures (pramanas) and the 
an en primary notes that could be reclaimed to the 
So vompaniment of the stringed instruments (1.14.8). This work 
a taught to young sons of Sita who were well-versed in 
the Vedas, Vedesu parinisthitau and the intricacies of music, 
Gandharvatattvajnau. and endowed with sweet voice, 
svarasampannau. Once these two sang the poem in an assembly 
of ascetics. This swept them all completely off their feet. With 
tears welled up in their eyes they were all appreciation for the 
young ones exclaiming ‘well done’ ‘well done’, sadhu, sadhu 
and presented them with whatever they had with them, the 
water-picher, the bark garments, the deer skin, the holy thread, 
the Kamandalu, the seat of Kuga grass, the loin cloth and so on. 
They blessed them with long life. Though the text does not 
mention it specifically; it only says that Satrughna during the 
halt for the night in Valmiki’s Agrama on the way back from 
Mathura to Ayodhya listened to the Rama story being sung 
(VII.71.14), the context would lead to its rendering by the young 
ones who had been taught it by Valmiki The third time they 
sang it was when Rama had organized the horse sacrifice. They 
went about singing it in the lanes and the bylanes of Ayodhy= 
particularly nearer the venue of the sacrifice and at the time of 
the intervals between the sacrificial rituals when Rama woulc te 


taking rest so that he could hear them as per the plan of Vet. 


Is the Ramayana a Work of a Single Author? 

On the basis of the inner evidence as found in the press EAS 
it appears that the Ramayana was not composed by one Saxe 
individual in the same period of time. It looks of the sas 
Books (Kandas), the last one the Uttarakanda and some एरर 
of the first one the Balakanda, are interpolations 0९९२० Nien 
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relate some incidents that contradict what is Said in 
intermediate Kandas (Ayodhya-Yuddha Kandas), The lan th 
and the:style of these Kandas is also of inferior quality than 
of the other Kandas. In the original portion (Kandas 2-6) 
are several portions that have not been mentioned in the 
Kanda or contradict the facts related there. The subject inde, 
given in the first and the third cantos of the first Kinda does not 
refer to the first and the seventh Kandas. Moreover, the 
description of Rama in these Kandas differs from that found in 
the intermediate Kandas. In the intermediate Kandas he i 
described as an ideal hero while in the first and the seventh 
Kandas he is elevated to the position of an incarnation of Visnu, 
A striking fact that needs mention here is that there is 
Phala-Sruti (the recount of the good or the benefit that may 
accrue to a person who may recite the work or organize its 
recitation) at the end of the Yuddha Kanda indicating that 
Valmiki had composed the work up to the point only, i.e. up to 
that point where Ravana was killed, Ravanasya vinasam, Siti 
was rescued, Sitavaptim, the coronation of Vibhisana, 
Vibhisanabhisekam, return to Ayodhya through Puspaka, the 
aerial car, provided by Vibhisana and the installation of Rama 
on the Ayodhya throne. Whatever was yet to happen to Rama he 
described in the Uttara Kanda, anagatam ca yat kificid Ramasya... 
tac cakarottare kavye Valmikir bhagavan rsih (1.4.39). In the 
same, Uttara Kanda there is a number of episodes that are not 
directly connected with the main narrative. Same is the case 
with genealogies. The German scholar Jacobi is on fairly sound 
ground when he says that the portion of the Ramayana from the 
sixth Kanda onwards was not composed by Valmiki but added 
later. Even in the portion from Kanda II—VI there would have 
been interpolations. Since for a long period the text was passed 
on by word of mouth or by the actors who performed it on the 
3889 interestingly called Kugilaval! thie text weit ता undergoing 


that 
there 
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pange incorporating into it much that was not a part of it 
c 


iginally- i | 
origi An attempt had been made to constitute the text of the 


by the Oriental Institute, M.S. University, Baroda on 
f the available manuscripts on the line of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata brought out by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institue, Pune. 

The interpolations, it may be pointed out, in passing, had 
found their way into the Ramayana very early for, its recitation 
as recorded in one of the Sanskrit inscriptions of Indonesia, does 
mention the Bala Kanda and the Uttara Kanda. As a matter of 
fact, the Uttara Kanda was treated as 4 separate text with a 
different title, the Serat Kanda. 


Ramayana 
the basis 0 


Date of the Ramayana 

To decide about the date of the Ramayana is very tricky, as 
tricky as in the case of many other Sanskrit works particularly 
in view of the additions to and accretions in the text for well 
over several centuries but this much can be said for sure that it 
precedes the Mahabharata where its genuine portion under the 
title Ramopakhyana figures in the Vana-parvan. The 
Mahabharata has nothing from the Ramayana. The seventh 
Parvan of the Mahabharata has two verses from the sixth Kanda 
of the Ramayana in exactly the same form they are found in its 
present text. The eminent Sanskritist Winternitz is of the view 
that the Mahabharata had assumed its present shape by about 
the 4th cent. B. C. The Ramayana, therefore, would have to be 
placed a century prior to it. The Buddhist literature also helps in 
deciding the date of the Ramayana. The Dagarathe Jataka has 
the Rama story. One verse there is exactly the same as in the 
Ramayana. The Sama Jataka carries a story of an ascetic boy 
which Dagaratha describes in the Ramayana. Some other incidents 
too are reminiscent of Valmiki’s work. Since Sylvain Levi is of 


the yjew, that, the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, 8 Buddhist work is 
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certainly indebted to Valmiki because the description of Jan, 
dvipa in it is very close to that of the description of the qua u- 
the digvarnana, of the Ramayana. The description of the tive’ 
oceans, countries and islands and so on therein tallies with 
given in the Ramayana. The linguistic evidence, according i 
‘Jacobi, too would make the Ramayana a pre-Buddhist Work. 
Scholars like Winternitz are chary of accepting the Presence or 
Buddhist elements in the. Ramayana. A verse which mentions 
the Buddha in it is treated by scholars as an interpolation. There 
are two verses in the Ramayana where there is mention of 
Yavanas. On that basis Weber has tried to prove that the 
Ramayana carries the influence of the Greeks but Jacobi’s View 
is that both these were added by someone after 300 A.D. . The 
inner evidence of the Ramayana also would be helpful in 
deciding about the date of the work. In the genuine portion of 
the Ramayana, Kandas 2-6, the capital of the Kosala country is 
called Ayodhya. In the later period the Buddhist, Jain and Greek 
writers refer to it by the name Saketa. According to the seventh 
Kanda, Lava is said to have set up his capital at Sravasti which 
was ruled in the times of the Buddha by the Kosala king 
Prasenajit. In the genuine portion of the Ramayana, Kandas 2- 
6, there is no mention of Sravasti. This shows that the Ramayana 
was composed when Ayodhya still was known by its original 
name (of Ayodhya) and had not assumed the new name of 
Saketa and the city of Sravasti had not come into existence. In 
the 35^ canto of the first Kanda, Rama is shown to pass through 
that stretch which is now called Pataliputra while the name 
Pataliputra does not figure there. This shows that the Ramayana 
had been composed before the name Pataliputra was given to 
that stretch around 500 B.C. The Bala Kanda referes to Mithila 
and Visala as two separate cities ruled by different rulers while 
in the time of the Buddha both the cities had become one under 
the name Vaisali. In the time of the Ramayana India had small 


kingdoms ruled by princeli tica] situation 
celings. Tha ical situatio 
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dia before the time of the Buddha. All the facts mentioned 
of In m a point to the composition of the Ramayana before 
200 The existence of the larger number of un-paninian 
P 5 Ald not make the work pre-paninian for a good number 
riar rks posteror to Panini also have a fairly large sprinkling of 
Rm forms. Since the Ramayana formed part of that 
EAS which can be placed in the category of the popular 
one, the existence in it of un-paninian forms or certain other 
anomalies cannot be cited as evidence in deciding about its date. 

The Ramayana in whatever form it is available now is a 
part of India's precious heritage. It has served as the source for 
a large number of works; poems, plays, Kathas, Akhyayikas, 
Campus. Almost all Indian languages have works on it. This is 
about literature. The Ramayana has its presence even in folklore. 
It has inspired folk art and folktales and has served as the source 
for them. The Ramalila performed in every village in India and 
the cities and the towns is an evidence of its having been owned 
as a part of Indian ethos.The Ramayana is not confined now to 
India, it has become a part of world heritage. It is found in 
multiple versions in Southeast Asia with depictions of its story 
in literary works and works of art; paintings, sculptures, bas 
reliefs, wood carvings and performing arts; ballets, dance dramas, 
pantomimes and stage presentations like Nang Yai, Nang Talung, 
Wayang Kulit Purwa and so on. 


Different Interpretations of the Ramayana 


Apart from the old commentaries to which reference has been 
made earlier, some moderm scholars, particularly the Western 
ones, tried to interpret it in their own way. Lassen was of the 
view that the Ramayana symbolizes the victory of the Aryans over 
the southern part of India. This did not hold water because Rama 
did not bring under subjugation any part of South India or 
established his rule over there. He had no intention of setting Up 


an empire. He did not even accept the rulership of Lanka offered 
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to him by Vibhisana after the killing of Ravana. He 
instead Vibhisapa on the Lanka throne. Similarly, dig 
Sugriva on the throne of Kiskindha after killing Valin, bean 
traces the similarity of the Ramayana theme with that of d 
theme of the Vrtra episode in the Rgveda. He has tried ७ 
postulate that since the Vrtra episode is mythical so is 
Ramayana. The demon Vrtra was an enemy of Indra. Once he 
had stolen his cows. Indra had sent the divine bitch Sarama to 
trace their hide out. She discovered the same and passed on the 
information to Indra who with the help of Maruts invaded Vitra 
and killed him. According to Jacobi, Rama is Indra. Sita in the 
Ramayana is described to have been discovered by king Janaka 
while tilling the land. Sita is so called because she means 
literally furrow. The son of Ravana is called Indrajit which js 
significant because it is indicative of Vrtra who defeated Indra, 
Like Sarama, Hanuman had discovered Sita. Further, the birth 
of Hanuman from wind God is indicative of the victory of Indra 
over Vrtra with the help of Marut, the wind God. The apparent 
similarity between the two episodes which culminate in the 
death of Vrtra and Ravana has a number of lacunae. Vrtra had 
indeed the alternative name Indrajit but it is not possible to 
specify the identity of the son of Ravana with Vrtra. Vrtra did 
steal the cows of the deities but Sita was abducted by his father 
Ravana. Sarama, the divine bitch and the Maruts were different 
from each other. Hanuman and the monkeys of the Ramayana 
come from the same stock even if the identity of Hanuman with 
the wind god cannot be established conclusively because all 
those who had helped Ravana in the battle for Lanka were not 
the offsprings of Indra. The kind of similarity that Jacobi seems 
to discover between the episode of Vrtra in the Rgveda and the 
episode of Hanuman tracing Sita in Lanka in the Ramayana is 
very superficial and certainly not conclusive. : 
Talboy’s view that the Ramayana depicts the conflict 
between, Brühmanism and-Buddhistri'can teo riot stand scrutiny, 
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m could spread its wings after a lapse of 
E e after the birth of the Buddha. A scholar has 
S bold to propound the view that the Ramayana isa Kavya 
based on the victory ० the people who had laid the foundation 
of the Vijayanagara Empire over South India. Indian history 
doesn’t support this view. According to another view the 
Ramayana is the depiction of the conflict between the nomadic 
tribes inhabiting the mountains and forests of South India and 
the Aryans subsisting on agriculture but there is nothing in the 
Ramayana which would make Rama and Laksmana advancing 
towards South India for spread of agriculture. Weber is of the 
opinion that the Ramayana is indicative of the spread of Indian 
culture towards South India particularly towards Lanka but that 
does not hold water because with Rama’s visit to the South, no 
change is described to have taken place in the cultural ethos of 
the people there. A point that needs to be specially noted here 
is that the Ramayana itself describes the process of its origin. 
The verse: ma nisada pratistham tvam agamah $asvatih samah/ 
yat krauficamithunad ekam avadhih kamamohitam; became the 
theme verse for the entire work. The seer Valmiki was proceeding 
towards the bank of the river Tamasa, accompanied by his pupil 
Bharadvaja. He noticed on the way a male Kraufica bird soiled 
in blood, having been hit by an arrow of a hunter while it was 
in the state of mating with its female companion, in all agony. 
The ghasly sight so touched the tender heart of the seer that the 
above verse came out of him of itself. This verse set the tone for 
the entire Rama saga which is nothing but pathos personified. 
The two main symbols of it are Rama and Sita. Bhavabhiti is 
very right when he makes Rama utter the words, weighed down 
as he is by a series of unfortunate happenings, the latest being 
the slander of Sita for having lived in the house of some one 
else which makes him take a decision (of sending her in exile 
under a pretext) that rends his heart asunder and forces him to 
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(Uttararamacarita, 1.47), “it is for the full perception 0! Pain 
indeed, was consciousness instilled in him. As normal hai 
returned to Sita’s life after all the suffering with its high Point 
of the fire ordeal came another blow, the most shattering at that 
of her being sent in exile when in the family way. Threre is only 
a flicker of joy and happiness in the life of the two principal 
characters of the Ramayana. After that it is all darkness, Thy, 
was their destiny. The Soka, the grief that started with the sight 


of the blood-soaked Kraufica permeated the whole work. 
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MAHABHARA ARATA 


Introductory 

The Mahabharata is the most voluminous work in the world 
literature. It is so big that some parts of it have come to assume 
the character of independent works most important of which is 
the Bhagavadgita which represents the dialogue between Lord 
Krsna and Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruksetra when the two 
armies of the Kauravas and the Pandavas were stationed face to 
face and the strike order was imminent. Arjuna requested the Lord 
who was acting as his charioteer to station his chariot in the midst 
of the two armies, senayor ubhayor madhye ratham sthapaya 
me'cyuta, so that he could see for himself as to with whom he 
had to fight; kair maya saha yoddhavyam asmin ranasamudyame. 
Noticing his near and dear ones arrayed against him he felt 
diffident, so diffident that he gave up his bow and arrow and took 
the seat in the rear part of the chariot. To lift him up from this 
spirit of diffidence the Lord delivered him the sermon which 
represents the essence of the Upanisads, sarvopanisado gavo 
dogdha gopalanandanah, all the Upanisads are cows and the one 
Who milks them is the son of a cowherd, Krsna. The other portions 
of the work which have assumed an independent character as 


Mentioned above. are; Kisunsahesranand, tHe, Anugita, 


the Bhismastavaraja and the Gajendramoksa. All these 
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are collectively called Paricaratna. Apart from these the 
works like the Viduraniti which form part of the Makan, ate 
It represents the quintessence of dharma, righteousness र at 

the material prosperity, kama, the desires and moksa, sa 1 
Anything concerning these can be met with in this Work. "es 
said with uncanny effectiveness that whatever pertain is 
them as available in this work can be found elsewhere as en 
but whatever is not here that cannot be found elsewhere: dharm 
carthe ca kame ca mokse ca bharatarsabha/ yad ihasi 
anyatra yan nehasti na tat kvacit. The work js called 
Mahabharata because of its large size and substance: mahattya, 
bharavattvat ca mahabharatam ucyate. It is elevated to tle 


position of the fifth Veda: Bharatam paficamo vedah. 


Its Authorship 

It is composed by the sage Vedavyasa, the son of the sage 
Parasara and Satyavati who was born as the daughter of 
Vasuparicara, the ruler of the Cedi country, in an island of the 
river Yamuna. A chief of the fishermen had adopted her as his 
daughter and brought her up. The sage Vedavyasa has different 
names. He was called Dvaipayana for taking birth in a Yamuna 
island, was called Krsna on account of his dark complexion and 
Vedavyasa for dividing the Vedas in four Sarhhitas. He had 
sired Dhrtarastra and Pandu on the wives of Citrangada and 
Vicitravirya, the sons of Santanu who had died issueless, at the 
behest of his mother Satyavati who wanted the perpetuation of 
the Iksvaku race as per the custom of niyoga, the custom that 
permitted a childless widow to have a child with contact with 
the brother or any near relative of her deceased husband. 
Vedavyasa was also the son of Satyavati. The wives of 
Vicitravirya have the son from him. Bhisma, another son of 
Santanu apart from Citrangada and Vicitravirya, had vowed that 
he would not marry and thereby not to come in the way of the 
Promise that his father Santanu had made to the fisherman, the 


adoptive aro Silat would be her son wo oi 
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ig successor. Vedavyasa had also sired Vidura on a palace 
be his hom one of the wives of Vicitravirya (Ambalika) not 
DE to face him on account of his repelling appearance had 
im as her replacement. 
se The Mahabharata was composed by Vedavyasa in three 
ears of constant application. There are two recensions of it, the 
rthern and the southern. The northern one was published from 
Calcutta in the period 1834-39 in four parts with no commentary. 
The second edition of this recension was published in 1875 from 
Calcutta again with the commmentaries of Arjunamisra and 
Nilakantha. Still another edition of it was published with the 
commentary of Nilakantha from Bombay in 1 863. This does not 
include the Harivarhsa. The Bombay edition from the point of 
view of the text is superior to the Calcutta editions. 

The Southern recenssion was published from Madras in 
four parts during the period 1855-60 in Telugu characters. It has 
the Harivarnga and excerpts from the commentary of Nilakantha. 
The most authentic critical edition of the work was brought out 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune which is 
the brightest feather in the cap of Indian scholarship. 


Its Subject matter 


The Mahabharata is divided in eighteen Books called Parvans 
named Adi, Sabha, Vana, Virata, Udyoga, Bhisma, Drona, 
Kama, Salya, Sauptika, Stri, Santi, Anugasana, A$vamedha, 
Asramavasin, Mausala, Mahaprasthanika and Svargarohana. The 
Adiparvan describes in detail the history of the lunar race, the 
Candravarháa and the birth of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. In 
Sabhaparvan is described the game of dice, in the Vanparvan, 
the exile of the Pandavas for twelve years, in the Virataparvan, 
the life of the Pandavas as servants in the palace of king Virata 
of Matsya country in the thirteenth year of incognito exile, in 
the Udyogaparvan Krsna’s visit to Kaurava court as the emissary 
of Yudhisthira to sue for piece, in the Bhismaparvan, the 
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bringing death and destruction to Pandava forces, his |. 
down of arms on account of his resolve not to pick फत Aying 
a eunuch or one who had been a eunuch earlier and his ly; 

the bed of arrows, in the Dronaparvan, the killing eae on 
Abhimanyu under attack by all the Kaurava warriors = 6 
Cakra-vyuha formation of the army, the fierce fight put y » 
Drona and his getting killed because of his laying down ind y 
being told falsely that his son A$vatthaman had died, th 
information vouchsafed by a person no less than Yuq hist. 
though ambigously, the ambiguous part of his statement fil 
audible to him, in the Karnaparvan, Karna’s fight and death, in 
the Salyaparvan, fight by Salya and his death, in the 
Sauptikparvan, the killing of the sleeping sons of Pandavas by 
A$vatthaman, in the Striparvan the cremation of the dead heroes 
and the lamentations of their female relatives, in the Santiparvan, 
the instruction of Bhisma to Yudhisthira in Moksa-dharma, in 
the Anusasanparvan the episodes highlighting ethics and morality, 
in the Asvamedhikaparvan, the coronation of Yudhisthira and 
the performance of the A§vamedha sacrifice, in the 
Asramavasiparvan, the entering into the Vanaprasthagrama of 
Dhrtarastra and Gandhari, in the Mausalaparvan, the mutual 
destruction by the Yadavas through Musala, a mace and the 
death by chance of Krsna by an arrow discharged by a hunter, 
in the Mahaprasthanaparvan, the losing of interest in life of 
Pandavas and their handing over the reins of kingdom to 
Pariksit, the grandson of Arjuna and finally in the 
Svargarohanaparvan, the ascent of Pandavas to svarga, heaven. 
Besides these the Mahabharata has a large number of interesting 


and educative episodes of which the following are more 
noteworthy: 


1. Sakuntlopakhyana 
2. Matsyopakhyana 
3. Ramopakhyana 
4. Sivyupakhyana 
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Jts pate à 
The Mahabharata has assumed its present form with all 


additions, and changes from time to time. It is in no 
to decide about its date of composition. For that 

case easy : 5 
urpose some of the following facts would have to be kept in 
P d In the eleventh century Ksemendra in his Bharatamaiijari 
has presented a synopsis of the work which according to Bühler 
is not much different from the vulgate Mahabharata. 
Kumarilabhatta of the eighth century has referred to at least ten 
Parvans out of eighteen of the Mahabharata and has reproduced 
quotations from them. Sankaracarya of the second half of the 
eighth century has spoken of the Mahabharata as the Smrti for 
the womenfolk and the Sudras who yo not have the right to 
study the Vedas. Subandhu of the sixth century and Bana of the 
seventh one have referred to the episodes of the Mahabharata. 
They were all too familiar with the Harivamsa. There is reference 
to the copies of the epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
having been presented to a temple in a Cambodian inscription of 
circa 600. The person offering the copies had also arranged for 
their non-stop recitation proving thereby that these two works 
are certainly of the period prior to the sixth century A. D. The 
same century, the Mahabharata was well known in the islands 
of Java and Bali. Before that it had been translated in Tibetan. 
The inscriptions recording the donation of land of the fourth and 
the fifth century A.D. refer to the Mahabharata as Smrti and 
Dharmasastra; Satasahasryam samhitayam vedavyasenoktam, 
Vedavyasa had said in the Samhita with hundred thousand 
(verses), the reference to the Mahabharata as Satasahasri is 
very important in that that as early as the fourth century A.D the 
Mahabharata had assumed its present form of hundred thousand 
verses. On the basis of the three chapters of the Syrian translation 
of the Santiparvan, Hurtle has proved that the Mahabharata, as 
“nyasa Dy wasriót intch differemtefronnthefahabhaxata 
83 available at present. On the basis of the researches in Chinese 


accretions, 
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Turkistan and Chinese literatures, the date is push, 
several centuries. According to Deon Chrysostom, 
Mahabharata in hundred thousand verses was known to र t 
India in 50 A. D. Aévaghoga of the first century Ap, pa 
reproduced a stanza from the Harivamsa. Bhasa of the p A 
Christian centuries has composed some of his plays on hy 
themes of the Mahabharata episodes. In the A$valayang. 
grhyasutra (3.4.4) the works Bharata and Mahabharata are 
referred to separately. The Baudhayana-grhyasutra includes 
stanzas from the Visnusahasranama and the Bhagavadgitg. 400 
B. C. is the period of the A$valayana and the Baudhayang 
Grhyasutras. From what has been said above it would be clear 
that the Mahabharata had assumed its present enlarged form as 
early as 400 B.C. Further, the Mahabharata was a pre-Buddhist 
work. In its Santiparvan where the incarnations of Visnu are 
mentioned, the Buddha does not figure. 

Like the Ramayana the Mahabharata also has been a 
source of many a work which has drawn their themes from it, 
Like its counterpart the Ramayana, it has exercised deep and 
abiding influence on art, culture and tradition of the country. In 
popularity of course its rating is a couple of notches below of 
that of the Ramayana. It has not been translated in as many 
languages as has been the Valmiki's work. Maybe, its theme is 
partly responsible for it. In view of all the death and destruction 
and the internacine quarrels, strifes and dissensions, it has come 
to be associated with unease and disturbance and in popular 
imagination, mistaken of course, it is identified with what 
disturbs peace. Hence, the disinclination of the people in India 
to keep a set of it at home. The Mahabharata in popular 
imagination has become a synonym of conflict, which really is 
unfortunate, ignoring as it does the fact that it is a Et! 


storehouse of knowledge, the cumulative wisdom of India thet 
it embodies. 


d back t 
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RAMAYANA AND MAHABHARATA— 
A STUDY IN COMPARISON 


Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are equally revered in 
India. Both have exercised in equal measure profound influence 
on the life, the thinking and the religious beliefs of the people 
since generations. In both battles are fought though with different 
purpose; in the Ramayana to avenge the wrong done by Ravana 
in abducting Rama’s wife, in the Mahabharata for deciding 
about the rightful heir to the throne which had been appropriated 
by Duryodhana leaving the eldest one, Yudhisthira, among the 
cousins, high and dry. In both the heroes are anointed.as kings 
after the conclusion of the battle. Both are tragedies. In both 
there is instruction in State Polity. In both that instruction is 
from the adversaries; in the Ramayana from Ravana who instructs 
Laksmana before breathing his last and in the Mahabharata 
from Bhisma lying on the bed of arrows (waiting for his 
preferred period of death), to Yudhisthira against whom he had 
fought in the battle as the commander-in-chief of the army of 
the latter’s adversary (Duryodhana). In both the texts were 
passed on to their disciples by thir composers, the Ramayana to 
Lava and Kuga, the sons of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata to Sauti and Lomaharsana not connected with 
any of the characters of the epic. In both the heroines, Sita and 
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Draupadi have supernatural birth; Sita is born from 
Draupadi from the sacrificial pit. Both choose their 
svayamvara, in a contest where the i heroes win them f 
themselves through display of superiority in archery, Both Or 
abducted, Sita by Ravana and Draupadi by Jayadrath, 3% 

In both the heroes obtain divine weapons which they y 

e ti ` se 
in battle, Rama from Visvamitra and Arjuna from 6४१ 
obtains from him the Pasupatastra by placating him in a Contest) 
Exile is further a common feature in both, the period js One yer 
short in one; it is fourteen years for Rama and thirteen years for 
Pandavas. In both a ruler of a country is made friends With, in 
the Ramayana it is Sugriva, the ruler of Kiskindha, in the 
Mahabharata it is Virata, the ruler of the Matsya country, In 
both alliances are forged for the battle royal, in the Ramayana 
with the monkeys and in the Mahabharata with other monarchs 
of the time. In both the authors figure as characters and have 
important roles to play in the unfolding of events, Valmiki 
provides shelter to the forsaken Sita, arranges for her delivery, 
teaches her sons his work and takes her to Rama and vouchsafes 
her purity in an open assembly, Vyasa in the Mahabharata sires 
sons on deceased Vicitravirya’ wives and saves the Kuru race 
from extinction as also assists in the birth of hundred sons from 
the ball of flesh delivered by Gandhari after she had hit her 
belly. The finale in both is tragic. 

Anustubh is the dominant metre in both. A number of 
similes and sayings are common to both. There are as many as 
three hundred such cases where the same or similar words are 
used. The expression notkantham kartum arhasi figures in both 
time and again. 

Both have the Phalasruti, the benefits resulting from the 
recitations of them. According to the Ramayana one who reads 
the holy history of the life of Rama which destroys sins would 
be purged of all of them; he would be honoured after death in 


the ea 
husbang ह 
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a Brühmana reading it would attain excellence in 
; a Ksatriya would attain lordship over landed possessions, 
ould get abundance of wealth in trade and a Sudra 
uld achieve greatness (1 298—1 00). There is Phala-$ruti 
ke: the end of Kanda VI which says that by hearing the 
tory of Rama deities and manes get pleased. Those who write 
a story as recorded by the sage—the word sarahita is used here 
for the same— will have their abode in heaven. They will attain 
long life, health, fame, intellect, prowess and good brothers. 
Therefore those good people who aspire for their well-being 
should listen to it regularly. There is Phala-Sruti in the 
Mahabharata in the second Adhyaya of the Adiparvan. According 
to it there is no use for bath in the water of the sacred Puskara 
lake for the one who has thoroughly imbibed (the teachings) of 
the Bharata epic that emanated from Vyasa's mouth, which one 
is fathomless, pure, purifying, auspicious and (assuredly) drives 
away sin. Further, similar reward accrues to them both; he who 
presents hundred cows with their horns adorned with gold to the 
learned Brahmana well-versed in the Vedas and he who regularly 
listens to the sanctifying recital of the Bharata story. 

Having analysed the similarities between the two immortal 
works it is time now to take a pause and have a look at 
dissimilarities too. The first dissimilarity pertains to the very 
size of the works. The Mahabharata with its hundred thousand 
verses is four times bigger than the Ramayana of twenty-four 
thousand verses. 

Both the works proclaim themselves to be both kavya and 
itihasa. Ramayana calls itself kavya repeatedly in canto 4 of the 
Balakanda, verses 7, 9, 12, 15 and canto 128 of the Yuddha 
Kanda, verses 11 1,128. In one of the verses, verse 105, of the 
Same canto of the same Kanda it goes to the extent of proclaiming 
Es as adikavya : adikavyam idam carsam pura Valmikina 

iam, In the same canto and the same Kanda there is mention 
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of ib the only one in the whole work, as itihasa: 
pathan$ cainam itihasam puratanam (V] 19 
Mahabharata four times calls itself itihasa 
Bharatasyetihasasya (1.1.19) 
acakhyuh kavayah keci sampraty Gcaksate ' Dare/ 
akhyasyanti tathaivanye itihasam imam bhuvi (1.1.26 
tapasa. brahmacaryena vyasya vedam Sandtanam/ 
itihasam imam cakre punyam Salyavatisutah//(1,1 54 
itihasottamad asmaj jayante kavibuddhayah / (1.2.85) 
and once kavya 
asya kavyasya kavayo na samartha visesane, 
visesane grhasthasya $egas traya ivasramah// 1.1.73, 


Wayang 
8.11 4). The 


“which poets are not capable enough to excel like the 
householder’s stage the other stages of life,” Though both the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata could be kavyas, the Ramayana 
has far better claim to this designation than the Mahabharata, 
Even Lord Brahma seems to be hesitant to accord this appellation 
to it by permitting himself the remark that ‘since you have 
called it kavya, so will it be; tvaya ca kavyam ity uktari tasmài 
kavyam bhavisyati. He does not seem to be very forthcoming in 
this though he qualifies his statement that it will serve as the 
source for poets to derive material for their writings (1.1.92), a 
statement reinforced with a like statement tad etad bharatan 
nama kavibhis tupajivyate (1 .2.89). Though both could be kavyas, 
there is a structural difference between the two. The Ramayana 
is divided in Kandas and the Mahabharata in Parvans. The 
Kandas are divided in Sargas, the Parvans in Adhyayas. The 
very division in Sarga would point to the Ramayana having 
been designed as kavya since that forms one of its prominent 
characteristics, vide, sargabandho mahakavyam, Rasa being the 
other one, vide vakyam rasatmakar kavyam (Sahityadarpant, 
1.2. ) which the Ramayana has in full measure in all its varities 
as it itself says: 
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rasaih srigarakarunaraudravirabhayanakaih/ 
viradibhi rasair yuktam kavyam etad agayatam// (1.4.9) 

There are far more of picturesque descriptions in the 
Ramayana in a variety of metres in a racy style characterized by 
singling alliteration, oU drawing the word picture of 
the rainy season in Sundara nda with all that goes with it, 
which cannot but remind us of similar descriptions by later 
classical poets than in the Mahabharata. In the latter the 
expression is more prosaic and lack-lustre. Further, the Ramayana 
is more of a Song than just a poem. It was sung not just once but 
three times, the first time when Valmiki after having composed 
it up to the point of Rama occupying the throne, praptarajyasya 
Ramasya cakara caritam (1.4.1.) was thinking of a suitable 
person who could render it. Just at that time KuSa and Lava, the 
young sons of Sita happened to come to him. He took them to 
be the right ones for the job and taught it to them, tav agrahayata 
prabhuh. The sweet-voiced twins well-versed in music and 
dancing and cognizant of sthana and murcchand rendered it to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments in an assembly of 
sages and seers. So thrilled were they with their rendering that 
they showered them, as mentioned earlier, with all sorts of gifts. 
The second time it was sung was when Satrughna returning 
from Mathura to Ayodhya had a night halt at the Agrama of 
Valmiki. The third time it was sung was when Rama was 
performing the ASvamedha sacrifice. 

A point that should not go unnoticed in the case of both the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata is that while the former 
proclaims itself to be equal to the Vedas, Vedais ca sammitam 
(1.1.98), the latter proclaims itself to be Veda itself; the Karsna 
Veda (1.1.68), the Veda composed by Krsna which means Krsna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa. Not only that, it goes further in claiming 
superiority for itself (the Veda) by referring to an old tradition 
according to which in earlier times when the gods placed all the 


four Vedas along with the Upanisads on one side of the scale 
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and the Mahabharata on the other, it was the Mahabhaya, 
proved weightier, the weight being in substance and | a that 
mahattvad bharavattvac ca: m 


Port, 
ekatas caturo veda bharatam caitad ekatah/ 
pura kila suraih sarvaih sametya tulaya dhrtam// 
caturbhyah sarahasyebhyo Vedebhyo hy adhika joey 


(1.71. 72) 
with the disclosure that since that time onwards it Came to 
known as Mahabharata. One thing both the works Share with 
each other and that is that both proclaim themselves to be 
expounding the Veda, vide the Ramayana Vedopabrrihanarthay, 
tav agrahayata prabhuh (1.4.6), the Lord (the sage Valmiki) 
taught them (Lava and Ku$a) his work, the Ramayana, for 
expounding or interpreting the Vedas which is possible with the 
aid of Itihasa and Purana as says the Mahabharata, 
itihasapuranabhyam Vedam samupabrmhayet, that providing 
the necessary insight into it. 

The author of the Mahabharata was conscious of the vast 
sweep of his work covering every discipline— he recounts those 
disciplines to Lord Brahma to give him an idea of his work— 
like Dharma, Artha and Kama, the histories and discourses and 
various Srutis. This Valmiki had not done. He had no idea even 
that he was to compose a work till Lord Brahma had asked him , 
to do so. 

The very start of the Story varies in both the works. 
According to the Ramayana account it had come into being, as 
pointed out above, at the instance Lord Brahma who had made 
a surprise appearance in the hermitage of sage Valmiki when he 
was distraught at the heart-rending cries of the female of the 
Kraufica couple mourning the death of her spouse for no reason 
at the hands of a hunter in the act of mating. The Mahabharata 
was composed by the sage Vyasa on his own. It was when he 
was looking for a scribe to put it in writing that Lord Brahma 
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ed and had directed him to approach Ganesa who 
‘ob. Lord Brahma is there in both the epics but for 

could do the J in the Rama hen i 
‘ferent purpose. He appears in the Ramayana when it was 
adi be conceived and composed. He appears in the 
Y nabharafa when it had been conceived and had only to be 
a formal shape, the mass of matter stored in memory to 
be put in writing. And that forms the great divide between the 
two. The diction for the composition of the Ramayana owes 
itself to the grace of Lord Brahma. The words of the curse for 
the hunter that had forced themselves out of Valmiki had a 
peculiarity in them; they were of equal bound and metre and 
were capable of being sung according to measure to the 
accompaniment of stringed instruments: padabaddho *ksarasamas 
tantrilayasamanvitah (1.2.18) which he recited mentally when 
the Lord was in the hermitage. They owed themselves to the 
grace of the Lord: macchandad eva te Brahman nirgateyam 
sarasvatt. There is an exuberance of blessings for the master 
poet to the extent that he would continue to live in this world 
and that of His till the Rama story would last in the worlds 
which it is destined to till exist on the earth rivers and mountains. 
The grace the Lord extends to the theme of the work too. All 
events connected with the life of the hero, whether public or 
private, would reveal themselves to him, says He. There is no 
such blessing for Vyasa in the Mahabharata. No superlatives 
for his work. The only thing is the endorsement by Him of the 
terming of the former (Vyasa) of his work as kavya: tvaya ca 
kavyam ity uktam tasmat kavyam bhavisyati. Another marked 
difference in the two epics lies in the one, the Mahabharata, 
having versions longer and shorter, detailed and condensed, 
visüryainam mahaj jfianam rsih samksipya cabravit; (1.1.11) 
the wise appreciating both the detail and the summary: istam hi 
vidusam loke samasavyasadharanam (1.1.11). There is reference 
in the work itself to the different texts with huge variation in the 
number of stanzas. There is no such thing in the case of the 
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Ramayana; no longer and shorter versions Prepared 
author himself. Sy tte 
The plot in the Ramayana is more compact tha 
Mahabharata where it is more diffused giving the impress; 
a conglomerate of themes. The Mahabharata is in convene of 
or question-answer style with the speech of the Bee 
introduced by such expressions as Sautir uvaca, Jara m 
uvaca, Deva ücub, etc. The Ramayana is in narrative Style. Th 
Ramayana uses only the classical metres while the Mahabhara e 
uses occasionally the Vedic metres too. The Ramayana iş all : 
verse. The Mahabharata has prose passages too Which 
occasionally have a tinge of Vedic expression. The Mahabharat, 
was both written and transmitted orally while the Ramayang 
was transmitted only orally. At least there is no record in the 
text of its having been committed to writing. In the Mahabharata 
the author is shown assailed with worry as to how he is to teach 
it to his pupils, katham adhyapayaniha Sisyan ity anvacintayat 
(1.1.56) of which Lord Brahma took notice suo moto, taccintitan: 
jfiatva, which prompted him to make his appearance in his 
Asrama, ajagama svayam (1.1.57). This unexpected visit 
surprised him (Vyasa). vismito bhutva and after giving the Lord 
an idea of the vast sweep of his work he told him of his wony 
of not finding any one on the earth who could commit it to 
writing, param na lekhakah kascid etasya bhuvi vidyate (1.1.70). 
The Lord advised him to think of Ganega who could act the 
Scibe. Ganesa when remembered appeared before him and 
agreed to do the job on the condition that his pen would not ` 
have to stop (in the course of the dictation) to which Vyasa 
added that he would not write anything without grasping its 
काह gain time to compose Vyasa added to his text 88 
import Ads c pe Ganesa pause to think of their 
NIE m त he time to compose a fresh set of d 
eight thousand eight h Lg the figure of sach A 
undred! There is nothing of the kind in the 
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worry of the author about his work therein is as 


= gyana. The S 
in could render it, ko nv etat prayunjiyat (1 .4.3) and not 
to T e 
uld write it. 
who © is a work anterior to the Mahabharata 


The Ramayana 
n it the story of Rama, the Ramopakhyana. It 


mentions Valmiki by name. The story of the Mahabharata is 
not 88 cohesive as that of the Ramayana and is interspersed with 
myriad episodes and sub-episodes with tenuous link with the 
main narrative. The analysis of the narratives of the two shows 
difference in the ethical and the moral standards in vogue in 
their times. In the Ramayana when Hanuman offers to carry Sita 
on his back to take her to Rama (Ramayana, Sundara Kanda, 
37.21), she refuses the offer on the ground that it would be 
improper for her to have contact with a person other than her 
husband, parapurusasparsa. 

The story of the Ramayana is rather smooth and cohesive 
but that of the Mahabharata is not so. The Ramayana is the 
creation of one poet, Valmiki while the Mahabharata though 
originally of Vyasa carries on it the imprint of Vaisampayana 
and Sauti who had recited it on different occasions. Though the 
bulk of the composition of both is in the Anustubh metre, other 
classical meters have also been used, particularly in the 
Ramayana. The Mahabharata has Vedic meters too, while there 
is nothing of them in the Ramayana. 

The dissimilarity in the two is marked in the case of the 
heroes as well. While it is Rama in the Ramayana unquestionably, 
in the Mahabharata it is difficult to pinpoint one among the 
many who may claim the honour. Rama and Yudhisthira gain 
the throne after victory in the battle. While Rama was assigned 
the exalted status of a deity and came to be worshipped, the 
status eluded Yudhisthira. It instead was accorded to Krsna, the 
Yadava scion who had acted as a charioteer of Arjuna. While in 
the case of Krsna, a cult developed around him, there was no 


Such status in the, case of Rama, AMONG, the victor kings Rama 
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and Yudhisthira there is a sea of difference. While Ring 
brave and bold, Yudhisthira is timid and weak leaning h à 
on his brothers Arjuna and Bhima, particularly Arjuna Si 
his main troubleshooter. Yudhisthira was more of a ae O Was 
doughty warrior. Both had different personalities Than 

There is perceptible difference in moral Standards in th 
: = T 7175; ot e 
time of the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. Sita Tefüses th 
offer of Hanuman to carry her on his back to Rama to Eus 
contact with a person other than her husband, explaining away 
her contact with Ravana were Hanuman to raise this as a 
rejoinder, that she was helpless at the time of her abduction with 
nobody to help her : anatha vivasa sati (Ramayana, Sundara 
Kanda, 37.63). In the Mahabharata Draupadi is not anathg and 
vivasa when she is disrobed. She is in the court where such 
standard-bearers of morality as Bhisma were present who just 
keep looking down and permitting themselves the word dhik, 
Shame—and that too in whispers— and not coming out openly 
in support of the helpless lady. In the Ramayana Sita had to 
prove her chastity through the fire ordeal while in the 
Mahabharata no such need was felt after Draupadi’s abduction 
by Jayadratha and her subsequent recovery. She was accepted 
back in the family with no questions asked. There is no public 
calumny in her case as in the case of Sita. In the Mahabharata 
Draupadi has five husbands. Dhrtarastra, Pandu and Vidura are 
born through the custom of niyoga to save the Kuru race from 
extinction. The obsession to have sons to carry on the family 
line was so deep-rooted that not only the widows, even the 
ladies with their husbands alive but not in a position to impregnate 
them, as in the case of Pandu, could have them not from the 
younger brother/s of their husbands or close relatives as per the 
system of niyoga as encoded in the texts on law but from any 
good or decent Brahmana (1.120.41). 

The two epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, belong 
to twọ different 850n5, i Yugas; the^ ROB to"Treti and the 
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to Dvapara. While the former depicts a society 
vh e governed by ethics, the latter shows a slide 
towards laxity. In the Ramayana Rama does not attack Ravana 
or even chase him while he, under stress, withdraws from the 
battlefield. In the Mahabharata the young adolescent son of 
Arjuna, who was all by himself is attacked by all the senior 
Kaurava commanders like Drona, Karna, Duryodhana and so on 
in unison. In the Mahabharata the end seemed to have an upper 
hand over the means. All kinds of tricks were employed to 
defeat the enemy; the trick of building a lack-house (laksa-grha) 
to burn the Pandavas; the game of dice to wrest everything from 
them including their own freedom with the infliction of the 
punishment of exile for thirteen years; (the thirteenth year had 
to be in their being incognito); the killing of Karna in the act of 
his pulling out the wheel of the chariot sunk in the earth; 
planting Salya as the charioteer of Karna tasked to demoralize 
him by speaking ill of him all the time and denouncing him with 
a barrage of damning words; killing of Duryodhana in the mace- 
duel (gada-yuddha) by hitting his thigh much against the 
contemporary rules of warfare and finally the raining of death 
on the sleeping sons of Draupadi by A§vatthaman. 

In the Mahabharata the art of warfare had got highly 
developed as evidenced by the different army formations like 
Kraufica-vyuha, Padma-vyuha, Candra-vyuha, Makara-vytha, 
Syena-vytiha and the most sophisticated of all the Cakra-vytha, 
the absence of the knowledge of the exit from which had proved 
fatal to the indomitable young warrior Abhimanyu. In the battle 
in the Ramayana the monkeys, the bears and the demons formed 
the army while in the Mahabharata it was mostly the human 
beings except the demons like Ghatotkaca, Bhima’s son born of 
Hidimba. 

The geographical situation in both the epics was also 
different. In the Ramayana South India is depicted as a vast 


forest. inhabited hya various..{ribes Wain all, probability on 


Mahabharata 
ich is mor 
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account of their peculiar features looked like mo 

and demons as also ascetics who had their hermitages S, Dears 
under threat from their more fearful compatriots. Th tantly 
own spheres, their own territories which they commanded 
their own armies which fought with primitive Weapons, § ड 
these tribes had well developed cities like Kiskindha = of 
and Sugrīva. There were ferocious demons like ie 
Viradha, Khara and Dusana all of whom together With the a 
thousands soldiers of the last two were done to death by Nin, 
and Laksmana. 

There does not seem to be much of the presence of the 
foreigners, the mlecchas or the demons in the time or the 
Ramayana in the mainland while in that of the Mahabharaty’ 
they had made their presence felt there. The lac house, the 
laksa-grha was built by Vilocana, the mleccha while the glass 
house was built by Maya, the danava, 

In the Ramayana there are descriptions of the demons 
variously called raksasas, asuras, daityas, danavas assuming any 
form at will, this is how Surpanakha describes herself: ahan 
Surpanakha nama raksast kamarupint (Ramayana, Aranya Kanda, 
17.20). It is because of this guile of theirs that Marica assumed 
the form of golden deer bedecked with all kinds of jewels: 


sa ravanavacah Srutva marico raksasas tada/ 
manoharasnidghavarno ratnair nanavidhair vrtah// 
ksanena raksaso jato mrgah paramasobhanah// 
(Aranya Kanda, 42.14—19) 
Again, it is because of this guile of theirs that Hanuman is 
assailed with apprehension in speaking to Sita in chaste expression 


of being mistaken by the latter as Ravana disguised as a monkey 
and get scared: 


ir 


yadi vacam pradasyami dvijatir iva samskytam / 


Ravanam ma T LU See à ya iff 
á nya mai ti 
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; such reference in the Mahabharata. Both the 
are common in describing the architectural 
: f demons. Lanka, as described in the Ramayana, is one of 
jlo t developed of the cities with high rise buildings, long 
e mos ५ and roads lined with shady trees, surrounded by a 
highway 1 filled with edifices and elevated with heights. 


golden wa os t 
situated at the top of mountain it was filled with yellow-white 


aerial car 0 
Kubera after 


paintings and ha 1 
seats, it was capable of carrrying the entire monkey army as 


well as the demon lord Vibhisana along with his ministers. It 
was unbreakable and would course at will. With pleasing 
whirring it could cover the long distance from Lanka to Ayodhya 
in a single day, a marvel of technology indeed. In the 
Mahabharata the technological advance is met with in the 
construction of a glass house not by an Aryan but by Maya, a 
demon, which made even a clever ruler like Duryodhana mistake 
it for a pool of water, readying to take off his clothes to jump 
into it, eliciting by now the notorious derisive remark from 
Draupadi that the sons of the blind are also blind which became 
the source of all the troubles for the Pandavas later. 

For long both the works, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, were transmitted orally. With the passage of time 
they underwent change and admitted into themselves a lot of 
extraneous matter with the result that it has become difficult 
now to determine their original content though laudable efforts 
Were made in this direction in the form of their critical edition 
Ru out by the Oriental Institute, Vadodara and the 

andarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune, respectively. Both 


the 1 a ... 
works have different recensions. Both have new deities 
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Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Ganeéa, Durga, unlike th 

have the natural phenomena like Indra Agni © Vedas Which 

= : 1, Vary ^A 
Usas etc. as the deities. The new deities Were Wo M Adi, 
temples dedicated to them which had in them idols "Shipped iy 
of metal or clay or stone. Made eit 
In the Ramayana there is emphasis on Dharma, Its her: 
described as Dharma in human form or Dharma incarnate: y is 

vigrahavan dharmah. It is natural that the other characters 
ares : that 

take his side or help him should also be Pure in conduct 
behaviour as he was. His righteousness 8068 to the ae 
self-denial. Rama readily agrees to go to the forest, taking 
cognizance of the circumstances explained to him by Kaikeyi 
His father Daśaratha had not asked him to go in exile. But when 
Kaikeyi told him that were he not to do so — go in exile it will 
prove his father to be untrue to his word. He had promised two 
boons to her when she had saved his life in a battle which she 
had said that she would ask for whenever she would feel the 
need to do so. It is them that she was asking for now. The boons 
are the coronation of her son Bharata and exile for Rama for 
fourteen years in a forest. Her remark directed at Rama assumes 
significance. The remark is that he should unite his father, the 
king, with truth: satyena yojayasva nare$varam and this is 
precisely what he did despite all the dissuations of his brother 
Laksmana and mother Kausalya, the latter going even to the 
extent of pointing that her status as mother was higher than that 
of the father and it was she who was commanding him not to go 
in exile. For Bharata, for whose sake Kaikeyi had made all 
efforts to gain the throne, the kingdom without Rama had 10 
meaning. Transgression of the age-old practice of the eldest of 
the sons of the king succeeding him was to him inviolable and 
he was therefore not willing to accept the throne. He went = the 
Way to Citrakita where Rama was camping to persuade him 0 


come back and accept the throne. When he failed in his missio? 


he took his sand from hi he throne 
a m, ani n the 
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ging the affairs of the State in the form of an ascetic not 

capital but from a village, Nandigrama 1n its vicinity. 
, the other brother simply chose, as 8 mark of filial 
devotion, self-exile, preferring wilderness to all the comforts of 
the palace life. So did Sita who insisted on accompanying her 
husband to the forest much against his wishes who pointed out 
to her all the hardships that life in the forest would entail. 

In the forest Sugriva, Hanuman, and all others of his allies 
courted death in the fight with Ravana. They used all their skills 
and hard labour in building the causeway for their armies to 
reach Lanka— all this for upholding Dharma. Except for one or 
two instances like the sly killing of Valin there is little or no 
deviation from Dharma. In the Mahabharata, there is a good 
number of cases where righteousness is given the go by for 
temporary gain. There is battle both in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. While in the former it is between different races- 
as a matter of fact, between strangers, in the latter it is between 
the members of the same family. While in the former the battle 
was simply fortuitous, a chance occurrence, the events spinning 
themselves to leading to it-{Strpanakha noticing Rama and 
Laksmana, her taking fancy to them, their showing no interest 
in her, she assuming Sita to be the root cause for this disinterest, 
her pouncing on her to kill her, Laksmana chopping off her nose 
and ears, her approaching her brothers Khara and Dusana to 
avenge her mistreatment, their picking up fight with Rama and 
Laksmana, their getting killed in battle together with ten thousand 
soldiers, her approaching her other brother Ravana, he abducting 
Sita partly out of lust and partly out of the feeling of taking 
revenge, Rama invading Lanka to recover her resulting in a 
bloody war] while in the Mahabharata it was culmination of the 
bitter family feud, and was meticulously planned. 
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PURANAS 


Introductory 


The use of the word Purana in Indian literature 


goes back to 
great antiquity. It denoted old stories or narratives. Puranas are 
said to be as old as the Vedas. According to the Atharvasarihit 


the Rk, Saman, Chandas and Yajus were revealed sim 


ultaneously!. 
The Satapatha Brahmana? indicates their having been very 


ancient texts. It called them the Veda. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad? describes them as the life breath of the 
Great Being, Mahabhuta along with the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda, the Atharvangirasa, Itihasa, Vidya, Upanisad, 
Sloka, Sutra, Anuvyakhyana and Vyakhyana. In the 
Chandogyopanisad", the Itihasa and the Purana are said to be 
the fifth Veda. The Yajravalkyasmrti5 assigns them a prominent 


place among the fourteen Vidyas. It also speaks of them as the 


abode, sthanani of Vidya and Dharma along with Nyaya, 
Mimamsa, Dharmsastras 


and the Veda with its six auxiliaries. 
According to modern scholars the eighteen Puranas 45 


available now are not as old as the Veda. The Puranas which the 
Vedic literature mentions are not available at present. But it can 
definitely be said tha 


uc t they must have been in existence in de 
Vedic period itself and would have contained information abou 
cosmology and genealogies. It could be that old Puranas Were 


the source of the Now available ones. 
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The Puranas as Available Now 
The Puranas that are available now number eighteen. The Visnu- 


puana enumerates them as under : . 
Brahmam padmam vaisnavam ca Saivam bhagavatam tatha/ 
tathanyan naradiyam ca markandeyam ca saptamam// 
Agneyam astamam proktam bhavisyam navamam tatha 
dasamam brahmavaivartam lingam ekada$am tatha / 
Varaham dvadasam proktam skandam catra trayoda$am/ 
caturdasam vamanan ca kaurmam paiicadasam tatha// 


Matsyam ca garudam caiva brahmandastadasam tatha/® 
A stanza enumerates them by grouping them on the basis 
of the first syllable in their names: 


Madvayam bhadvayam caiva bratrayam vacatustayam/ 
anapalingakuskani puranani pracaksate// 7 

The two beginning with ma, the two beginning with bha, 
the three beginning with bra, the four beginning with va, those 
beginning with a, na, pa, liù, ga, kū and ska are called Puranas: 

Madvayam — Markandeya-purana, Matsya-purana. 

Bhadvyam — Bhagavata-purana, Bhavisya-purana 

Bratrayam — Brahma-purana, Brahmavaivarta-purana, 
Brahmanda-purana 

Vacatustayam — Visnu-purana, Varaha-purana, Vamana- 
purana, Vayu-purana 

Anapalingakuskani — 

A - Agni-purana, 

Na - Naradtya-purana, 

Pa - Padma-purana, 

Lin - Linga-purana, 

Ga - Garuda-purana 

Ku - Kurma-purana, 

Ska - Skanda-purana 
à In the first enumeration there is omission of Vayu-purana, 
in the sevondthat ofthe Srvaxpurdnai These Purapas.have been 
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divided into a group of six each on the b 
. . gr 4 ei ti 

are associated with. The first group of six dedicat 116 they 
and placed in the category of the Sattvika, includes th hU 
the Narada, the Bhagavata, the Garuda, the Pad e Visny 
Varaha-puranas. The second group of six dedicated to $ 
and called the Rājasika, includes Brahmanda, Brahmaya; 
Markandeya, Bhavisya, Vamana and Brahma-puranas. Tene 
group of six dedicated to Siva and placed in the CU 

m $ = F ategory of 
Tamasa, includes Matsya, Kurma, Linga, Siva Skanda 

2 EK र * Sanda and 

Agni-puranas. This division on the basis of the association with 
particular deities cannot be termed very scientific because there 
are some Puranas which deal with a particular deity Prominetly 
but contain description of other deities as well. It may not be 
proper to tag them with a particular sampradaya going with a 
particular deity. As examples could be mentioned the Markandeya 
and the Bhavisya which cannot be confined to a particular sect, 
Similarly, the Brahma-purana has in it the eulogies of Siirya 
and other deities along with those of Brahma. 


asis of the d 


The authorship of the Puranas 


The Indian tradition credits Lord Brahma with the origination of 
the mass of the knowledge called the Puranas. The Vayu-purana 
records that Lord Brahma recited the Puranas, that He was the 
first to recite them to Matariévan (Vayu). The poet Usanas got 
it from Vayu. The Vayu-purana also mentions that Yama had 
instructed Indra in the Puranic lore. From Indra it came down to 
Vasistha. The Visnu-purana was recited by Paragara in the time 
of Pariksit. The Vayu-purana describes Jatukarna as the author 
of the Puranas. The Sita-Sarnhitz records the names of Akrtavrane 
Kasyapa, Kapila and other sages and seers who had recited the 
Puranas. 


According to the Visru-purdina, the sage Vedavyasa ES 
om osed the, Akhyanas», Upakhysnas-«and: FtheiaGathas- 
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c ddhi has also the Purana-samhita which he (Vedavyasa) 
taught to his intelligent pupil of the Süta-caste, Lomaharsana. 
had m it had passed to Akrtavrana of the Kasyapa family, 


hi 
From i and Samésapayana. These three had prepared on the 


aa the original work three Purana compendia. Later, the 
upils of these three had composed eighteen Mahapuranas and 
several Upa-puranas. The earliest of the Puranas was the Brahma- 
urana- i. 

According to the Vayu-purana there was only one Purana 
initially which was called the Puraina-samhita. The Siva-purana 
says that at the end of the aeon (Kalpa) there was only one 
purana which Brahma had recited to the sages. After that 
Vedavyüsa for the convenience of the people had divided that 
big Purana-samhita in eighteen parts and had recited them. The 
reference to the division of one original Samhita into eighteen 
Puranas and their recitation is found in the Devi-bhagavata, the 
Varaha, the Bhagavata and the Padma-puranas also. 

The Matsya-purana says that of all the Sastras it is the 
Purana that first was created by Brahma. It is after that the 


Vedas came out of his mouths: 


Puranam sarvaSastranam prathamam brahmana smrtam/ 
anantaram ca vaktrebhyo Vedas tasya vinirgatah// 


Earlier, in another aeon, there was only one Purana, the 
sacred one, the means for (the attainment of) the threefold aim 
of life. It comprised of hundred million (verses). Noticing with 
the passage of time that it was not (possible) to grasp it, it was 


divided into eighteen parts. And it is this which is followed in 
this world: 


Puranam ekam evasit pura kalpantare 'nagha/ 
trivargasadhanam punyam §atakotipravistaram// 
kalenagrahanam drstva puranasya tato nrpa/ 
tad astadasadha krtvā bhüloke smin prakasate// 
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According to the Brhannaradtya-purang th 
purana had four lacs (of verses) which , 


rahm, 
narrated separately in eighteen texts: 8 


Brahmandam ca caturlaksam Puranatveng 


tad eva vyasya gaditam atrastadasadha naa A 
Vedavyasa had acquired the knowledge of the p 


of the Vedic period that had continued to be handed dos 
generation to generation. This lore he Systematized anq bro 
forth in the form of a Samhita. This Sarhhita he taught to hi; 
pupil Lomaharsana. After Lomaharsana his pupils Composed 
eighteen Mahapuranas and the same number of Upa-purüs 
The Puranas mention the names of those Pupils. They wer 
Sumati, Agnivarcas Mitrayu, SuSarman, Akrtavrana and 
Saumadatti. The credit for composing the Puranas and the Upa- 
puranas does not rest with Vedavyasa only but also with his 
disciples and the disciples of those disciples every one of whom 
has referred to the original guru Vyasa as the composer of the 
Purana/s. It could be that Vedavyasa would have been a title like 
Sankaracarya that could be conferred on those who would have 
composed the Puranas, corrected them, prepared summaries of 
them and would have re-edited them. That would explain the 
use of the term Vedavyasa as the composer of the eighteen 
Puranas: astadasapurananam kartā satyavatisutah, the writer of 
eighteen Puranas is the son of Satyavati (Vedavyasa). 


Date of the Puranas 


It is very difficult to determine the date of the Puranas with any 
measure of certainty. There are some portions in the vast 
Puranic literature which are very old but there are also some 
which seem to have been composed fairly late. In the Royal 
dynasties mentioned in the Puranas, there is no mention of King 
Harga and kings after the sixth century A.D. On this basis som? 
scholars are of the opinion that upsto the. fth century A.D. 0! 
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century A-D. S nn : eee 
form cannot be placed before the initial centuries of the Christian 


era. R. C- Hazra who devoted much of his life to the study of 
the Puranas acccepts the following as the older of the Puranas— 
Markandeya, Brahmanda, Visnu, Matsya, Bhagavata and Kurma. 
The first two of these he accepts to be older than the Visnu- 
urana. The date of the other older Puranas according to him is 
400 A.D. Of Vayu, it is 500 A.D; of Bhagavata, 600-700 A.D. 
and Kürma 700 A.D. The Harivamsa belongs, according to him, 
to 400 A.D. and Agni-purana to 800 A.D, but in his view some 
matter in the latter is of an earlier date and some of a later date. 
About the date of the Agni-purana, there is no unanimity among 
scholars. According to S K. Dey, its treatment of the Alankaras 
is of the period posterior to Bhamaha and Dandin and prior to 
Anandavardhana of the ninth century A.D. About the Naradiya- 
purana, in the form it is available now the view is that it had 
been composed in the fenth century A.D. Later its size was 
magnified by interpolating in it some material. Of the Skanda- 
purana some matter in it belongs to the eighth century but the 
larger portion of it belongs to 8 period later than that. The 
Garuda-purana was composed in A.D. 700 though the form in 
which it exists now was given to it in the 16 century A.D. 


The Subject matter of the Puranas 


An old Sanskrit verse records, the following five that constitute 
the subject matter of the Puranas: sargas ca pratisarga ca 
vam$o manvantarani ca vamáanucaritam caiva puranam 
paficalaksanam; the creation, the dissolution, the genealogies, 
the manvantaras and the history of the dynasties are the 


distingshing marks of a Purana. A verse from the Visnu-purana 
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also records these characteristics with the change in 

the second hemistich of the verse quoted above: Wording in 
pratisargas ca vamSo manvantarani ca SArvesy etes, kap © 
vamSanucaritam ca yat (Visnu-purana, 3.6.24), Chi yani 


Puranas—A Brief Survey 


Of all the Puranas it is the Brahma-purana that seems to be 
oldest because it is referred to in all the Puranas which ES 
consider as the older ones. It also has the other name Ai. 
purana. It is believed that it was the first of the Puranas 
composed by Vyasa. It contains a detailed description of the 
holy places of the Odra (Odisha) country. In it there is a hymn 
of praise of the sun god who is equated with Siva. It has a 
supplement called Saura-purana which has in it the description 
of the sun temple built at Konark near Puri in 1241 AD. The 
Visnu, the Siva, the Bhagavata, the Narada, the Brahmavaivarta, 
the Markandeya and the Devibhagavata-puranas record the 
number of verses in this Purana as ten thousands but according 
to the Zinga, the Varaha, the Kurma, the Matsya and the 
Padma-puranas the number is thirteen thousand. The edition 
published from Mumbai contains thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and eighty seven verses. 

The Padma-purana has five divisions, khandas; शशी 
(creation), bhumi (earth); svarga (heaven), patala (the nether 
world) and uttara, the later. It is said to contain fifty five 
thousand verses but the edition published from Mumbai has 
Verses that number forty eight thousand. Though primarily 
dedicated to Visnu, it propounds the oneness of Brahma, Vist 
and Siva. It describes Radha as the beloved of Krsna. It has 
number of stories that include those of Sakuntala and RAMA 
Which in their delineation are close to the Abhijaanasakuntala 
and the Raghuvarmsa of Kalidasa than the Mahabharata and the 


Ramayana Tespecti 
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The yisnu-purana in order of composition occupies the 
e among the Puranas. However, the Devi-bhagavata 
assigns it the tenth place. All the Puranas record 23000 as the 
amber of its verses while the Bombay edition of it has only 
s ses. In the Visnu-purana, Visnu 1s eulogized in the 

the description of His incarnations. It is noteworthy 
that there is no mention in the work of the observance of the 
` ratas, the holy rituals by a devotee or the rites and festivals to 
be observed py him as also a temple of Visnu.The genealogy of 
the Maurya dynasty in it differs from that known from other 
sources. Of all the Puranas it is the only one which answers its 
traditional definition. 

The Siva-purana has seven divisions, khandas comprising 
24000 verses. The second chapter of its first khanda records 
hundred thousand to be the number of its verses. There it is said 
that this text of hundred thousand verses was summarised in 
24000 verses in seven Books which were given the name Saiva- 
purana, the fourth one among the Puranas. Generally it is 
viewed as a part of the Vayu-purana. The reality, however, is 
that it is an independent text which is an Upa-purana and not the 
Maha-purana. It is referred to in the Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsa. Its text as currently available has 12000 verses. 
There is no reference to Buddhism and Jainism in it. It describes 
the Gupta Empire which would place it in the fourth century 
AD. It has a number of episodes in addition to the description 
of creation etc. found in the other Puranas as well but the 
purpose of all these is the eulogy of Siva. Two of its chapters 
however are dedicated to Visnu. There is description of the 
Pitrs, the manes and the raddha ceremony. One of its chapters 
is devoted to the science of music. Its Gaya-mahatmya glorifying 
the holy place of Gaya is certainly a much later addition. 

_ Of all the Puranas the most well known and popular is the 
aa purani The followers of Vaisnavism call it the fifth 
eda. Itris: known far, its artist, presentation ccording to an 


zed by S3 Foundation 
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old saying it is the touchstone (for testing the leam; 
learned: vipascitam bhagavate pariksa. It ie Te) Of the 
called Skandhas with twelve thousands verses ae Boo 
detailed description of the incarnations of Views A Contains , 
episodes have been added to it to describe the चान पपा of 
The delineation of the Dhruva and Prahlada न 
closely resembles that of the Visnu-purüna. The m in j 
known and popular Book, Skandha of it is the tenth on s 
Dasama-skandha which apart from describing the a the 
activities of Krsna describes in detail the Rasalilg en 
Gopis. A fact that should not go unnoticed i 


5० 2 is that there is ng 
mention in it of Radha who came to be associated with Krsna 
in countless stories. : 


The Naradtya-purana describes the glory of Visnu and the 
devotion to Him. It doesn’t even touch the topics like Creation 
which form the genius of a Purana. It has two broad divisions, 
the first one comprises 125 -chapters while the second one 
comprises 28 chapters. Its main theme is the description of the 
religious observances and the festivals of Vaisnavism. The other 
topics dealt with in it are the sins and the punishment for them, 
the Varna and the Asrama systems, the expiations, the sorrow in 
the world and the salvation that could be achieved through Yoga 
and Bhakti. 

The most important of the Puranas from the point of view 
of subject matter is the Agni-purana. Its 15000 stanzas contain 
the summary of the Mahabharata and the Harivamsa, matter on 
` the science of archery (Dhanurveda), the science of music, 
Gandharva-veda, the science of medicine, Ayurveda, the 
disciplines of state-craft, philosophy, grammar, lexicography: 
poetics and the basic features of Indian culture. It, in a way, है 
a veritable encyclopeadia. slot a 

Like the Bhagavata and the Naradiya-puranas 000 
Brahmavaivarta-purana is also a Vaisnava-purana. It has 18 : 


cin : ; . a. Prak, 
stanzas divided in four Books each dealing with Brahma, 
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d Krsna-janma (the birth of Krsna). Its Brahmakhanda 
a and Krst ation. The Prakrti-khanda, the Book that deals 
ibes the cre unds the view that under the orders of Krsna, 
prakrtt pana form of Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Savitri 
rakrti bird Book, Ganesa-khanda, recounts the episodes 
and Radha. ch Ganeóa who also is referred to here as an 
connected de Krsna. The Krsnajanma-khanda describes the 
HT m his victory in battles and his Rasalila, the dance 
pirth of AYA by Him with Gopis of Vrndavana. It mentions 
BE Sakti, the active power, of Krsna. It accords the 
ee place to Krsna among all the deities. inim ia 

Like the Brahmavaivarta-purana, the araha-purana is 
also a Vaisnava-purana dealing with the Boar-incarnation of 
Visnu. Though it has the description in it of creation, srsti; the 
genealogies, Vamsanukrama and such other subjects, it does not 
answer fully the traditional definition of Purana. In reality it is 
a compilation of the eulogies and the observances of the Visnu- 
worshipers. Though a Vaisnava-purana, it has in it matter 
connected with Siva and Durga. So has it the story of Ganesa 
and a hymn of praise to him. Besides, it has the story of 
Naciketas as also the description of sraddha, a ceremony 
performed in honour of the departed spirits of dead relatives, 
Prayascita, the expiatory rites, the idols of deities and their 
consecration, and the glory, the mahatmya of Mathura. 

The biggest Purana in terms of volume is the Skanda- 
purana. It has six Samhitas called Sanatkumariya, Stta, Brahmi, 
Vaisnavi, Saikari and Sauri. Originally it had 8, 11, 100 verses. 
or RM Press edition has however only 81000 verses. 
Er amhitas, the Suta-sarhhità is the most well-known. It 
ARE for devotion to Siva, Siva-bhakti, yoga, 
uices = = arma, the rules for the Varnas, the castes and the 

üt t salvation and the Vedic ritual as also the 
Sana ma-gita and the Vedantic Suta-gita. The 


#kumariya-sarhhita contai ivai i 
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description of the holy sites (ürthas) at Kasi 

t Kasi. 
deals with the Sun deity. The Sankari ठः a MET 
describes the incarnation of Visnu in the form MN 
Kagi-khanda describes Kasi and ja 


the Siva temp) Nina, li 
Khanda also has the GeigRsahasranma-stots, (य I. This 
; We 


names of the river Ganga. thousang 
According to the Matsya, the Brahmavaivarta the Ng 
the Bhagavata and the other Puranas the o ia aa 


र n riginal numb 
verses in the Markandeya-purana was 9000 but in Nd 
ition 


currently available, the figure is 6900. It looks a part of it 
lost. In it prominence is given to such deities as Indra, एचो 
Agni and Surya. Besides some stray topics it attempts to answer 
some of the questions raised about the characters of the 
Mahabharata. A part of it comprises the Devi-mahapuriing 
which describes the mighty power of goddess Durga who is said 
to be the Adyasakti. 

The Vamana-purana describes the incarnation in the form 
of a dwarf, Vamana of Visnu. Interestingly, it also has the ` 
description of the worship of Linga and the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati. In its 95 chapters it has 10000 verses. 

The Kurma-purana is not available in its complete form. It 
did contain the four Samhitas, Brahmi, Bhagavati, Sauri and 
Vaisnavi of which only Brahmi is available now. It Has 600 
verses. The Narada and other Puranas give the figure 17000. Its 
subject is the assumption of the form of Kurma, tortoise bj 
Visnu but along with that there is description of the incarnation 
of Siva as well. According to it Visnu and Siva are identical. S0 
are Laksmi and Devi. The Purana has the Kasi-mahatmya and 
the Prayaga-mahatmya as also I§vara-gita and Vyasa-gita. WA 
is a story in it of Agnideva providing protection to Rava 
which does not figure in the Ramayana. ite 

The Matsya-purana describes the well-known story ९ 
Deluge. At the end of the aeon Lord Visnu had assum 
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Manu from being carried away by 
fo waters. This Purana answers fairly well the traditional 
the flo purana. The description of the Andhra dynasty in 
5 in it the description of the religious 
Prayaga, Varanasi and Avimukta 
n of the greatness of the river Narmada, the 
be performed at the time of the 
the consecration of the idols of gods and 


of fish and had saved 


d the story of Yaya 
&aivite because it details the religious observances 


and the Saivas and contains stories related to 


oddesses an 
Vaisnavite and 
of the Vaisnavas 


both Visnu and Siva. 
zna is a Vaisnavite-purana. Visnu had 


The Garuda-purana 1 
recited it to Kasyapa. Along with the Pauranic themes it has in 


it such matter as the devotion to Visnu, the Vaisnavite religious 


observances, expiatory rites, glorification of holy places, 
examination and 


astrology, medical science, prosody, grammar, 
evaluation of gems, and polity. The second part of this Purana 
is called Pretakalpa. It contains diverse matter such as the state 
of soul after death, karman (actions), rebirth and the release 
from it, the purpose of creation of the universe, the symptoms 
of approaching death, the path of Yama, the state of the dead, 
the rites for the dead, the worship of manes etc. Among the 
Mahatmyas its Gaya-mahatmya is worthy of note. To perform 
sraddha at Gaya according to it is very important. 

The Brahmanda-purana is 8 collection of Mahatmya stotras 
(hymns of praise) and upakhyanas (episodes). The traditional 


Pauranic form wears thin in it. One of its portions is Adhyatma 
Ramayana which in the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
According to it 


Parvati has the trappings of a charming poem. 

non-duality, being one with the Supreme Being and the devotion 

to Rama are the means for attaining salvation. 
The Liriga-purana deals with the worship of Siva especially 


i 1n = twe . . . ns 
a E form of Linga. It describes the nty-eight incarnatio 
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of Šiva. The rituals connected with worship occupy 
place in it. a Promi 


lent 
The Bhavisya or the Bhavisyat-puran 


a foretells thew. 


events. Its description of creation is based on the Dha Coming 
of Manu. A large part of it deals with B NASA siya 


Tahmanism, the V 
and the Varna-dharma etc. It also has 


Nagapaficami—vrata description included 
Sarpadaityas, the snake demons and a few 
with snakes. In a part of it is given the des 
worship as prevalent in the Saka-dvipa. 

The Devi-bhagavata is also includ 
Mahapuranas. It describes the consort of Siva. 

Besides the 18 Mahapuranas there are some Upa-purinas 
as well. They number thirty. Their authorship is 


also ascribed to 
Vyasa. They are: Sanatkumara, Narasimha, 


Brhan-naradiya, 
Siva-dharma, Durvasas, Kapila, Manava, Usanas, Varuna, 


Kalika, Samba, Nandikesvara, Saura, Parasara, Aditya, 
Brahmanda, Mahisvara, Bhagavata, Vasistha, Kaurma, 
Bhargava, Adi, Mudgala, Kalki, Devi, Mahabhagavata, 
Brhaddharma, Parananda, Pasupati, Harivamsa. 

The Harivamsa is a supplement to the Mahabharata, It is 
believed to have been added to the Mahabharata later. Besides 
the Puranas mentioned above there are certain works which 
carry the word Purana with them but which are not listed as 
Puranas. Such works are the Visnu-dharmottara and the Nilamata, 
the former deals with Vaisnavism as prevalent in Kashmir while 
the latter propounds the Principles enunciated by King Nila. It 
Bives the history of Kashmir. 

The Jain Acaryas also wrote Puranas. Of them the Padma- 
Purana of Ravisenacarya and the Harivamsa-purana and the 
Adi-purana of Jinasenacarya, the Uttara-purana ic! 
Gunabhadracarya are more well-known. The Padapa. 
(कळ the story of Raima, while the Harjvariía purse A ? 


Ta 
some episodes. n 


in it Mentions 
episodes Connect 
Cription Of the Sun. 


ed among the 
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alarama. The Adi-purana of Jinasena and the 
ara purana of Gunabhadra together are known by the name 
Maha-purana- The actual position is that Gunabhadra had 
of the Adi-purana of his preceptor Jinasena 
which had been left incomplete, by composing the Uttara- 
purana. The importanc® 4 aka 
description in it of the life of sixty-three Salakapurusas, the 
personalities who are the ultimate in perfection, in Jainism. 


The Word Purana: its Etymologies 

The most popular etymology of the word Purana is: 

1. pura navam which was new earlier. This seems to 
indicate the new approach in composing a body of 
texts for the reinterpretation of the Vedas. A popular 
saying is itihasapuranabhyam vedam samupabrmhayet, 
that one should supplement the Veda with itihasa and 
purana. 

2. According to the Mahabharata the old narrative is 
Purana: puranam akhyanam 

3. The Vayu-purana gives the following two etymolo- 
gies of the word: 

a. Which was alive earlier yasmat pura hi anati 
idam puranam (1.203) 

b. Which describes the old tradition: pura 
paramparam vakti puranam tena vai smrtam 
(1.2.53) The Padma-purana also has the same 
explanation. 

4. According to Sayana the texts that describe creation 

beginning with its early stages of development are 
called Purana: jagatah pragavastham anukramya 
sargapratipadakam vakyajatam puranam (introduc- 
tion to Aitareya Brahmana). s 

5. According to Madhusudana Sarasvati, the story of 
the creation of the world is Purana: visvasrster itihasah 


4 puranam. 
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These etymologies point to the fact that th 
represent the age old tradition with regard to the hisi e Pu 
origin of the world which would be in broaq 9 
fivefold characterization of it as recorded i 
the creation, its development, the genealog 
and the dynasties. 


a 
agreement ae thy 
n the Vis. tring 
les, the 


Maryan, 


The importance of the Puranas 


The Puranas have great importance from the 
history and religion. They are veritable encyclopaediag 
encompassing in them everything that comes under culture and 
civilization. The description of the dynasties therein furnishes ६ 
mass of material for tracing the political history of India, In the 
last few decades of the 18" century and the beginning of the 
19५. scholars initially did not attach much importance to the 
Puranas for tracing the history of India. They took them to be 
a queer mix of myths, legends and historical events but when 
Captain Speke traced the origin of the river Nile in Rubia, the 
Sakadvipa and this was corroborated by the statements in the 
Puranas, they started having some faith in the authenticity of the 
Statements in them. Later their authenticity came in question 
when the facts recorded in the inscriptions and seals did not 
match with those recorded in the Puranas. Further, the Buddhist 
texts also did not agree which some of the facts mentioned in 
the Puranas. That was the initial stage. As the study of the 
Puranas picked up, the scholars came to see in the Puragic 
literature much that was of value. In the beginning of the 20" 
century Pargiter presented before the scholarly community a 
authoritative study of the Puranas through his work Das Purana 
Paiicalaksana. His work was a turning point in changing the 
mindset of scholars about the unreliability of the Puranas about 
historical facts. The Puranic studies like those by A.D. Pusalkat, 
R. C. Hazra and others proved that the Puranas were not mere 
myths, They do co 


a n : for 
ntain information that could be used 
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:ng history- According to Vincent Smith, the description 
raveling dynasty in the Visnu-purana is of great value. He 
of the Mana etal other corroborative evidence that the 
also proved e Andhra-dynasty in the Matsya-purana is quite 
descriptio dd faultless. Scholars have come to accept now that 
es i iod of the first few Gupta emperors in the Puranas 
is quite reliable. The Puranas therefore drew the attention of 

ars to further study of them to trace historical facts. That 
io why E.J. Rapson, Vincent Smith, K.P. Jaiswal, A.S. Altekar, 
Dues Ray Chaudhury and R.C. Majumdar and a 
host of other historians drew for their writings on the vast 
wealth of the Puranic literature. The real aim of the Puranas was 
to pass on to the common people, the complex and the 
philosophical material of the Vedas through historical facts and 
popular narratives, myths and legends. That apart, the Puranas 
have valuable information about polity, sociology, philosophy, 
Jaw, jurisprudence, poetics, grammar, lexicography, art and 
architecture. 

Since the Puranas comprise a vast literature composed in 
different periods of time, it was not unexpected that they should 
have in them some—occasionally glaring— incongruities. There 
is lack of order in them. They suffer from repetitions. It is not 
uncommon to see one Purana lifting chapter after chapter from 
the other Purana. The story of Sati in the 13" chapter of the 
Brahmanda-purana figures verse for verse, letter for letter in the 
33" chapter of the Brahma-purana. The story of Siva and Parvati 
as described by Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava figures in 
much the same form, verse for verse, word for word in the Siva- 
purana which puts one in doubt as to who borrowed from whom. 
E to some it is Kalidasa who drew the storyline from 
Rt and gave it a polished form in the 
which rep ambhava while according to others it is the Siva-purana 

roduced in its more simple and insipid form, the story 


f = 
or the Kumarsambkaya. These.incongruities; apart, the Puranas 
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constitute a huge literary material which encompasses 
number of disciplines in an expression at once sinp Vi 
intelligible. Like the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata the Pu And 
need their text to be constituted so that what is genuine is i 
from the non-genuine. The work undertaken in this direst 
the All India Kahiraj Trust, Varanasi which has been meee 

a snail’s pace needs to pick up speed because it has to ae hs 
a literature which runs into millions of verses. This is ६ national 
task that needs to be accomplished nationally. 


Footnotes 


1. rcah samani chandamsi puranam yajusa saha, 11.7.24. 

2. Adhvaryutarksye vai pasyato rayajayety aha....puranam veda/ so 
yam iti kiñcit puranam acaksita, Šatapatha Brahmana 
14.3.3.13. m 

. 24.10. 

74.1 

5. Purananyayamimamsadharmasastrangamisritah/ Vedah sthanani 
vidyanam dharmasya ca caturdasa//Yajfiavalkyasmrti,l.3. 

. 3.621 

7. Devi-bhagavata-purana, 1.3.2. 
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a 
POETRY 


Mahakavyas 

Poetry has been a part of Sanskrit literature since a hoary past. 
But the great literary works came to be produced only in the 
post-vedic period. The most noticeable kavya—its being regarded 
as the first one has justly earned for itself the appellation of 
Adikavya—is the Ramayana of Valmiki which unlike its 
counterpart the Mahabharata is divided in cantos and has all the 
trappings of a kavya. The works on Rhetorics define Mahakavya 
as a composition in cantos the hero whereof being a deity or a 
Ksatriya of noble family is characterized by firmness and 
generosity of heart. It can also have a number of kings as heroes 
belonging to the same noble family. It should have the five 
Junctures, Sandhis. Its story should be from history such as the 
Mahabharata or from any other source. It should have for its 
fruit all the four aims of life like Merit, Wealth, Enjoyment and 
Liberation. It should begin with a salutation to a deity, or a 
benediction or simply with the mention of the matter leading to 
the main story. It should consist of cantos more than eight in 
number, neither too long, nor too short comprising stanzas 
composed in some particuler metre but ending in those of a 
different one. At the end of each canto is to be hinted the subject 
of the succeeding one. Sun and moon, day and night, morning 
and evening, twilight and darkness, ocean and mountains, woods 
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and hunting, seasons, enjoyments, separation of ] 
heaven, city, sacrifices, military march, counsel, marriage bir 
of a son, etc. should be described in it according ७ oes Irth 
together with their attendant incidents and circumstances. ten 
be named after the poet, the story, the hero or the like whilst the 
designation of a canto is to be after the principal subject matter 
contained therein. - 

According to tradition there are five best Mah üvyas in 
Sanskrit collectively called the ‘Great Five’ Brhatpaiicaka, They 
are the RaghuvamSa, the Kumarasambhava, the Kiratarjuniya 
the Sisupalavadha and the Naisadhiyacarita. Of these the fiic 
two are of Kalidasa and the remaining three are each of Bhairavi 
Magha and Sriharsa respectively. 

Before the treatment of these ‘Great Five’ is taken up, it 
would be worth while to say something about two other great 
works, though not designated as such, of ASvaghosa who occupies 
a prominent place among Buddhist Sanskrit poets. According to 
tradition he was the preceptor and court-poet of Kaniska who is 
assigned to 78 A.D. thus settling his date to the 1४ cen, A.D, 
From the colophon of his three works, the Buddhacarita, the 
Saundarananda, the two Mahakavyas, and the 
Sariputraprakarana, a drama of the Prakarana variety, it is 
known that he was the son of Suvarpüksi and a resident of 
Saketa and carried on him the titles Acarya and Bhadanta: 
aryasuvarnaksiputrasya saketakasya bhiksor acaryasya 
bhadantasyasvaghosasya mahakaver mahavadinah krtir iyam. 
The epithet mahavadin makes it clear that he was a great 
logician. He was equally at home in Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Practices. The general inference is that he was born a Brahmin 
but got converted to Buddhism later. He had studied thoroughly 
the Vedic literature, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and 
the orthodox philosophical systems, the Sarhkhya, the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika and so on apart from Buddhist scriptures. It was he 
who had organized the Greart Buddhist Council in the time of 


Overs, Saints 
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Though there is no dispute about his authorship of the 
puddhacarita, the Saundarananda and the Sariputraprakarana, 
‘ae authorship _ of some other works like the Vajrasuci, the 
Gandistotra, Sutralankara and the Mahayanasraddhotpada also 
ascribed to him is not beyond question. 

The Buddhacarita, as the name itself would make it clear, 
is an account of the life of Lord Buddha. Originally it had 
twenty-eight cantos but of these only seventeen are available 
now. Its Chinese translation in the 57 cen. A.D. and the Tibetan 
translation in the 7" cen. A.D. have twenty-eight cantos. In its 
present vulgate edition the last four cantos of the seventeen ones 
available are said to have been added by one Amrtananda 
Nepali in 1 830 A.D. Its edition based on Haraprasada Sastri’s 
manuscript has fourteen cantos only. 

The Buddhacarita is based on the Buddhist work the 
Lalitavistara. Its subject matter is quite well-connected and 
coherent. Its first five cantos describe the birth of the Buddha in 
supernatural manner and his renouncing the householder’s life, 
while the sixth and seventh his going to forest. Canto eight 
describes the lamentation of his wife, Yasodhara at his forsaking 
her, canto nine to the efforts to trace his whereabouts, canto ten 
to his obtaining enlightenment and visit to Magadha, canto 
eleven to the denunciation of Kama, canto twelve to his approach 
to Maharsi Arada and the discourse by the latter to him about 
Dharma, canto thirteen to the obstruction by Kama in his 
penance and his defeat and canto fourteen to his achieving. the 
Buddhahood. 

The Saudarananda has eighteen cantos. It deals with the 
life of Buddha’s step-brother Nanda and his (Nanda’s) wife 
Sundari. Starting with the depiction of their love sports and 
Nanda’s too much involvement with them, the work goes over 
to his coming under the influence of the Buddha and renouncing 
the pleasures of mundane life and taking to the life of a recluse 


to realize the Ultimate Truth. 
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A&vaghosa's style is simple and direct and has c 
great appeal. Nowhere does he indulge in long co 
involved construction that became the hallmark of the Ja 
poets. How the conflicting emotions pull a person each to ie 
own way, is beautifully described by the poet in the followin 
verse which is now among the very popular ones in = 
literature: 


tam gauravam buddhagatam cakarsa 

bharyanuragah punar acakarsa/ 

so 'niscayan napi yayau na tasthau 

tarans tarangesv iva rajahamsah// (Saundarananda, 4 42) 


Onsequeng 
Inpounds and 


"(On the one side) the regard for the Buddha pulled him 
on the other, the attachment for his wife drew him to her. In a 
state of indecision he could neither step forward nor could he 
stay put like a flamingo swimming on the waves." 

The expression za yayau na tasthau bears remarkable 
similarity with that of Kalidasa in the Kumarasambhava at the 
sight of young Brahmacarin turning into Siva. 

A$vaghosa embellishes his poetry with very pleasant 
alliteration at places. An example or two would bear it out: 

sa rodanarositaraktadrstih santapasamksobhitagatrayastih/ 

papata Sirnakulaharayastih phalatibharad iva citayastih// 
(Saundarananda, 6.25) 


"She, with eyes exuding resentment and gone red by 
crying, her whole body agitated because of anguish and her 
garland withered and dishevelled, dropped down like a branch 
of a mango tree with excessive weight of fruits." 

sa padmaragam vasanam vasana 

padmanana padmadalayataksi/ 

padma vipadma patiteva laksmih 

SuSosa padmasrag ivatapena// 9 
(Saundarananda, 6.2 
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“putting on the ruby-coloured dress she of lotus-like face 
with eyes 88 wide as lotus leaves got dried up like a garland of 
jotuses 17 the sun dropping down like Laksmi with no lotus (to 
stand on).” 

Yagodhara’s lament at her husband’s repair to forest is as 
heart-rending as anything could be: 

mamapi kamam hrdayam sudarunam 
§ilamayam và ‘py ayaso pi va krtam/ 
anathavac chrirahite sukhocite 
vanam gate bhartari yan na diryate// 
(Buddhacarita, 8.69) 


«Surely my heart too is very hard made as it is of stone or 
steel in that it does not rend with my husband deserving of 
comforts having repaired to dreary forest like an orphan." 

Now we take up the discussion of the *Great Five'. The 
first of these is the Kumarasambhava, which, as it is available 
now, has seventeen cantos but according to a large body of 
scholars its genuine portion is up to the 8" canto only on the 
ground of the commentary of Mallinatha not going beyond it 
and clear linguistic and stylistic differences in the two portions, 
the portion up to Canto 8 and the cantos beyond that. Other 
scholars take the whole of the work to be that of Kalidasa on the 
ground that the birth of Kumara (Karttikeya) after which the 
work is named takes place in Canto XI. And that there are no 
glaring linguistic and stylistic variations in cantos subsequent to 
Canto 8, a point not easily sustainable on close scrutiny. 
According to a legend it is through the elaborate description by 
Kalidasa of the sexual play of Siva and Parvati that he had 
invited on himself the curse for which reason he could not 
complete the work. 

The Mahakavya begins with the highly poetic and elaborate 
description of the mount Himalaya and passing on from there 
goes to the mention of severe penance by Parvati thereon to 
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obtain Siva for her as her husband, the burning of Kama m 

. > Whe 
god of love who was directed by Indra, the lord of gods, t 
kindle passion in Šiva so that he begets a son who alone CUR 
have the capacity to destroy the demon Taraka wreaking havoc 
in heaven, the putting to test by Siva of the devotion to himself 
of Parvati by disparaging his own self in front of her b 
assuming the form of a young Brahmacarin Provoking her 
thereby to try to leave the place and his appearance before her 
in his true form, the marriage of her with Siva, the sexy 
of the couple, the birth of Kumara, his fight with the 
Taraka and his destruction by him. 

In the Kumarasambhava both Siva and Parvati are shown 
engaged in penance, Siva for some reason best known to him, 
kenapi kamena tapas cacara, and Parvati for obtaining Siva for 
herself, which she could not achieve earlier by mere service to 
him—the service had not been able to prevent Kama, the god of 
love, being burnt to ashes for his audacity in trying to arouse 
passion in her object of love in her very presence, the prime 
cause of the frustration of her desire, tatha samaksam dahata 
manobhavam pinakina bhagnamanoratha sati. It was her hard 
penance that could win Siva for her: adyaprabhrty avanatangi 
tavasmi dasah kritas tapobhih. 

Though Srigara, Erotic is the principal sentiment of the 
poem, it has a good dose of Pathos also in the lamentation of 
Rati, at the loss of her husband Kama and Heroic in the fight of 
Kumara with Taraka. 

The Raghuvamsa, the other Mahakavya of Kalidasa, 
describes the life-story of the kings of the Raghu's race. In its 
nineteen cantos it deals with nineteen kings. Beginning with 
Dilipa, the father of Raghu after whom the work is named 
because of his unique exploits in fighting even Indra who had 
carried away the horse for the hundredth horse sacrifice, the 
ASvamedha with which the former (Dilipa) could have snatched 


the title of ‘performer of hundred sacrifices’ from him (Indra), 
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the fight wherein he could withstand even the terrible blow of 
his thunderbolt and the victory of the quarters, the digvijaya 
followed by the Vi$vajit sacrifice wherein he had given away in 
charity all the wealth acquired as booty in vanquishing kings 
from all over winning for himseif thus an all-time fame, the 
work goes over to the description of Agnivarna who had courted 
premature death by his over-indulgence in sensuous pleasures 
leaving his pregnant wife to rule over the kingdom. 

Out of the nineteen kings of the race, the description of 
first six kings is rather detailed occupying as it does the first 
nine cantos. Rama’s life occupies six cantos, cantos ten to 
fifteen. The rest of the cantos, cantos sixteen to nineteen, just 
the four ones, deal with the life-story of as many as twelve kings 
thereby giving the impression that the poet was in a hurry to 
complete his work 

It is very difficult to surmise the exact motive that led the 
poet to choose the Raghu dynasty as the subject of his poem. 
One conjecture could be that in describing the solar race he was 
describing a Ksatriya king of his time who might have belonged 
to this race. The list of the kings given by him in the poem is 
in general agreement with the one given in the Visnu-purana 
and more or less preserved in other Puranas. Unfortunately these 
lists end with a king who is said to have died in the Mahabharata 
war, and the names of his successors are not available. The lists 
do not end there as in the case of the Raghuvamsa with a 
worthless libertine whose excesses had the merit of hastening 
his death with his widowed queen ascending the throne as 
regent on behalf of her unborn son. 

It seems the poet wanted to form the story of Rama as 
delineated by Valmiki as his central theme that he dealt with so 
elaborately, a fact to which he was probably referring in first 
speaking of his ambition, ridiculous as it may appear on the face 
of it because of the limited range of his intellect, alpavisaya 
matih, to strive to give an account of the sun-descended race, 8 
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task in which he could hope to succeed only by entering into ; 
through the door opened by ancient poets: athavā Irtavagays, it 
vamse "smin purva-suribhih, the commentator Mallinatha aa 
the ancient poets as referring to poets like Valmiki, kavibhiy 
valmikadibhih. 

According to critics it is with the appearance of a 
Mahakavya like the Raghuvamsa that the rhetoricians like 
Vi$vanatha included in their definition of a Mahakavya a 
composition that can have even more than one person as heroes, 
as an alternative to the one/s that has/have only one hero. The 
principal sentiment in it is Vira, Heroic of both of its varieties 
of Yuddha and Dana noticeable in Raghu’s fight with Indra, his 
victory expedition, Aja’s fight with the rejected suiters at the 
end of the Svayamvara, the choice by the bride of the groom for 
herself, Rama’s fight with Ravana and so on and Danavira as 
exemplified by the giving away of his entire wealth by Raghu 
in the ViSvajit sacrifice and the entire haul of gold showered in 
his treasury by Kubera, the god of wealth, to the young graduate 
Kautsa to be offered by him to his teacher by way of daksina; 
fee and the rich gifts by King Atithi, one of the descendants of 
Rama in the course of the numerous sacrifices that made him, 
synonymous with god Kubera and so on. There are, however, 
delineations of other sentiments also, particularly Pathos in the 
lamentations of Aja at the loss of Indumati and of Sita at her 
exile and so on. There is Srngara, Erotic in the dalliances of Aja 
and Indumati and in the excessive escapades bordering on 
grotesqueness of the last of the rulers of the dynasty, the 
infamous Agnivarna. 

The third of the five great Mahakavyas in Sanskrit is the 
Kiratarjuntya of Bharavi who must have belonged to a period 
earlier than 634 A.D. because of his name figuring along with 
that of Kalidasa in the Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II of that 
date. According to the Avantisundarikatha he was from South 
India and was the court poet of Visnuvardhana, the younger 
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f Pulakesin II who is assigned to 615 A.D. The Kasika 
prother 9 - : . 

f Vamana that is assigned to circa 660 A.D. quotes from the 
o1 rātārj nīya. From all this evidence it is safe to place Bhāravi 
Kiratarjuniy 
ina eriod around 600 A.D. 

Bharavi carries on him the influence of Kalidasa and has 
himself profoundly influenced his. illustrious successor Magha. 

The theme of the Kavya owes itself to the Vanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata. After the defeat in the game of dice the 
Pandavas went to the Dvaitavana. A spy there informs 
Yudhisthira of the good governance of Duryodhana on hearing 
which Draupadi, the Pandava queen and Bhima, the younger 
prother of Yudhisthira provoke him (Yudhisthira) to wage a war 
against the Kauravas right then, before the expiry of the stipulated 
thirteen year period of exile to which he does not agree. Just as 
the conversation is on, there appears the sage Vyasa at whose 
instance Arjuna leaves for the Indrakila mountain to practice 
hard penance to obtain from Siva the Pasupatastra, the PaSupata 
missile. So hard is the penance that even the nymphs fail to 
disturb it. Ultimately Siva appears before him in the form of a 
Kirata (a member of a a tribe in the mountains that makes living 
by hunting) and engages him in a fight over the killing of a boar 
with both claiming credit for it. He is able to satisfy Siva with 
his valour and succeeds in obtaining the Pasupatastra from him. 
This small theme the poet has elaborated in his Mahakavya in 
eighteen cantos which are embellished with graphic descriptions 
of the seasons, the mountains, the sun-rise, the sun-set, the 
moon-rise, the twilight, the water-sports, the drinking bouts, the 
fights and so on. Vira, Heroic is the principal sentiment of the 
Mahakavya which starting with the forceful words of Draupadi 
and Bhima has its culmination in the fierce combat of Siva in 
the form of Kirata and the Pandava hero Arjuna. 

The fourth big Mahakavya is the Sisupalavadha of Magha 
who, from the genealogy as given by him in the closing stanzas 
of his work, was the grandson of Suprabhadeva and son of 
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Dattaka Sarvasraya. An Inscription of King Varm 
A.D. refers to the mutual connection of Sup 
Varmalata. If Suprabhadeva belonged to 625 A. sitwa 
in order to assume his grandson to belong to a period : d be 
700 A.D. Somadeva (950 A.D.) in his YaSastilakacampy; d 
to him (Magha) while the Dhvanydloka of Anandavardh, 
(850 A.D.) and the Kavyalarikarasitiraviti of Vamena (801 
A.D.) quote from his Sisupalavadha. It would be safe, as ha 
been done above, to place Magha around 700 A.D. In one of ik 
stanzas Magha through pun compares the science of Polity with 
that of grammar. The stanza in question is: 


alata of 
rabhadey, 


anutsutrapadanyasa sadvritih sannibandhana/ 
Sabdavidyeva no bhati rajanitir apaspasa// (2. 112) 

“That statecraft in which no spies are employed would 
never succeed, though no step is taken in it that is not in 
accordance with the maxims of politics, though it may give 
good salaries and grants of property (to the king’s servants), just 
as the science of grammar, with the Paspasa (the first Ahnika of 
the Mahabhasya of Patafijali or the text propounding the utility 
of it; (paspasah prayojana-granthah) removed from it, would 
lose its importance, even though it may have the Nyasa which 
does not leave out the words of the sutras (of Panini) or where 
the Bhasya and Nyasa (of Jinendrabuddhi) follow the sutras, the 
excellent Vriti, and the learned Bhasya or the auxiliaries (like 
the Dhatupatha, the Unadis, the Siksa, etc.) 

The pun in the stanza is on the adjectives apaspasa, 
anutsutrapadanyasa, sadvrttih and sannibandhana that go with 
both rajaniti, the statecraft and sabdavidya, grammar. In the 
case of rajaniti apaspasa means which has no spies apaspasa, 
Spasa=spy. In the case of grammar it means which has no 
PaspaSa the name for the first Ahnika, the chapter of the 
Mahabhasya. Anutsutrapadanyasa in the case of rajaniti means 


hrs = . 
where no steps are taken (pada=step, nyasa =taken) in accordance 
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with the maxims (sutra- maxim), of politics. In the case of 
grammar it means Nyasa the name of the commentary on the 
yriti called Kasika that brings all the sutras (sutra-aphorism) 
under it, Sadvrttih in the case of statecraft means good salaries 
vriti-salary, sad-good). In the case of grammar it means the 
good priti (Vrtti stands for the Kasika-vrtti). Sannibandhana in 
the case of statecraft means grants of property 
(nibandhana-property). In the case of grammar it means the 
Mahabhasya (nibandhana being another name for it).* 

Since there is reference in the stanza to the Vrtti which was 
written by Vamana who belonged to 650 A.D. Magha would 
have followed him. It is reasonable to place him, as has been 
done earlier, around 700 A.D. 

The Sisupalavadha is the only work of Magha that is 
available now though some of the Subhasitasangrahas contain 
some verses in his name which, do not figure in the 
Sisupalavadha. 

The Sisupalavadha has twenty cantos. Its theme Magha 
has drawn from the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata. The 
kernal of the Mahabharatan story of Sigupala’s enmity towatds 
Krsna and his killing by the latter the poet has elaborated in his 
work. The divine sage Narada while describing the earlier births 
of Sisupala and his cruelties urges Krsna to kill him. This 
infuriates Balarama and other Yadava chieftains who feel like 
invading him there and then but Krsna at the instance of 
Uddhava first decides to attend the Rajasuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira. His army camps at the Raivataka mountain. At the 
Rajastya Yudhisthira receives Krsna in all courtesies against 
which Sisupala protests. The armies of Krsna and Sigupala start 
a fight in which Krsna severs Sigupala’s head with his discus. 


———— 

* The commentator Mallinatha and Vallabhadeva have interpreted the verse 
differently. The words in it are first incorporated according to the former 
and later according to the latter. 1 
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The camping of the army of Krsna at Raivataka aff ra 

: TUN" à Ords th 
poet an opportunity to describe in all their poetic charm T 
mountain, the sun-set, the moon-rise, the night-fall, the 1 the 
Ya , ove 

sports and the water sports of the Yādavas and their drinki 
bouts—the traditional accoutrements of a Mahākāvya sae 
have become a sort of type so as to find mention n m 
necessary ingredients of a Mahakavya in the definitions of i 
same in works on rhetorics in Sanskrit. 

Magha had a wonderful command on vocabulary. So vast 
was his knowledge of it that one of his admirers went to the 
extent of saying that after the nine cantos in his work no new 
word is left out: navasarge gate maghe nava$abdo na vidyate, 
Another critic said that (his) whole life was spent up in Megha 
(the Meghaduta of Kalidasa) and Magha (the Sisupalavadha); 
Meghe Maghe gatam vayah. 

The last of the five great Sanskrit Mahakavyas is the 
Naisadhiyacarita of Sriharga which draws for its theme on the 
Nalopakhyana of the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata. Its twenty- 
two cantos describe the love story of Nala, the ruler of the 
Nisadha country, and Damayanti, the Vidarbha princess. It starts 
with She description of Nala visiting a pleasure grove and 
notiging there a golden swan, his catching of it out of curiosity, 
his release of him out of his lamentations and his (the swan’s) 
description of the beauty of Damayanti and his offer to carry his 
message as a recompense for his release to her leading to the 
sprouting of love in both for each other. This is followed by the 
Svayamvara where Damayanti is to choose husband for her. 
Smitten by her beauty the four gods, the guardian deities of the 
quarters also assume each the form of Nala putting Damayanti 
in a rare predicament of distinguishing the human Nala from 
among them. Through her superior intellect she is able to sift 
the deities from the human by their winklessness and lack of 
perspiration and thus getting the real Nala for herself to whom 


she had lost her heart. After that it is the usual Mahabharata 
Story. 
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Before we proceed to say something about the date and the 
onal life of the poet it would be worthwhile to record, to 
avoid any confusion, that his name is Sriharsa as should be clear 
from the closing stanza of the poem: $risriharsakaveh krtir iyam 
tasyabhyudiyad iyam, “May this work of the poet Sriharsa (it is 
to be noted here that the first $77 is honorific here and the second 
one a part of the name) giving joy to the wise prosper (remain 
in circulation till eternity). He is different from Harsa (without 
Sri) the ruler of Sthanvisvara, to whom is attributed the authorship 
of the plays the Ratnavalr, the Priyadarsika and the Nagananda. 
In the last stanza of the first canto of the Naisadhiyacarita 
&riharga gives some information about himself. His father was 
érihira and mother Mamalladevi. He was the court-poet of the 
Kanyakubja Kings Jayacandra and his son Vijayacandra. His 
work Vijayaprasasti is probably the eulogy of King Vijayacandra. 
A Deed of Gifts records 1169 A.D. as the date for the coronation 
of Jayacandra. Since Sriharsa adorned his court as well, it is safe 
to place him in the 12" cen. A.D. 

According to a legend Sriharsa's father suffered defeat 
from the well-known logician Udayanacarya in a disquisition. 
Before his death he made his son (Sriharga) undertake a vow to 
defeat the logician. Sriharsa recited the Cintamani mantra and 
propitiating goddess Tripurasundari thereby obtained from her 
the boon of deep learning with which he fulfilled the vow 
his father had had from him of defeating the logician 
(Udayanacarya). Thereafter the Kanyakubja ruler being highly 
impressed by him offered him a seat in his court and two pieces 
of betelnuts, a fact that he himself proudly records in the last 
stanza of his poem describing it as madhuvarsi, “dripping 
honey” and as the fruit accrued from concentration on the 
Cintamani mantra in the last stanza of the first canto: 
cintamanimantra-cintanaphale. 

From the information available from the final stanzas of 


the = j n ita, it appears that 
various, cantos, of. the, Naisadhiyacarita, S3 uc USA 


pers 
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Sriharsa had composed a number of works like th 
Sthairyavicaraprakarana, Srivijayaprasasti, Khandan k 
khandakhadya, Gaudorvisakulaprasasti, Arnavavarnan,, 
Chindaprasasti, Sivasaktisiddhi, Navasahasaükacampi; ag ales 
the Isvarabhisandhi referred to in the Khandana-khandakhadyg 
Of these it is only the Naisadhiyacartita and the 
Khandanakhandakhadya that are available now. 

Sriharsa seems to have been independent enough in charting 
his own path in designing his Kavya. He is right when he says 
that he is kavikuladrstadhvapantha, the traveller on the path not 
seen (=traversed) by other poets and anyaksunnarasa. 
prameyabhaniti, whose words provide joy not provided by 
others. His style he terms as amrtapaka, the perfect nectar. 

Sriharsa had full command over grammar and vocabulary. 
It is because of this that he revelled in puns. As an illustration 
could be mentioned the words which Damayanti speaks : ceto 
nalam kamayate madiyam (3.67). Now, these are amenable to 
three-fold interpretation: 


(i) cetah nalam kamayate madiyam—my mind longs for 


Nala. 
(ii) cetah na Lankam ayate madiyam my mind does not 
go to Lanka 


(iii) cetah analam kamayate madiyam my mind wants fire 

to burn myself (were I not to get Nala for myself). 

For pun the paficanah in the thirteenth canto of the work 

has evoked wide fame. The context is the presence of five 
Nalas, one the real one, the Nisadha ruler and the four, the 
Dikpilas, the guardian deities of the quarters, who had assumed 
his form to confuse Damayanti in the Svayarnvaramandapa, the 
hall for the choice-marriage. The paficanah goes up to the 34" 
verse of that canto. Of the first 33 verses the first two are 
introductory giving the information of Damayanti having been 


carried to the hall and Sarasvati introducing to her the sulters- 
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words is such that they can go equally with a 
particular deity, who had E ee as Nala and the real 
Nala. From verses 3 to 7 it is Indra, the words going with both 
him and real Nala. Verses 8 and 9 are intermediary describing 
the indecisiveness of Damayanti. Sarasvati then diverts her 
word power in such a way as to have it applicable to another 
deity, this time Agni, who had also assumed the form of Nala 
and also to real Nala.This she does in verses 9 to 13. Verses 14 
and 15 are transitional wherein is mentioned the passing on of 
Sarasvati from Agni to Yama marking the indecisiveness of 
Damayanti. Verses 16 to 19 have words equally applicable to 
Yama, the fake Nala and real Nala. Verses 20 and 21 are again 
transitional. Verses 22 to 25 have words equally applicable to 
Varuna who had faked himself Nala and the real Nala. Sarasvati , 
then takes up for description the real Nala but while doing so 
she uses words in verses 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 which go with Indra 
(verse 28), Agni (verse 29), Yama (verse 30), Varuna (verse 31) 
who had faked themselves as Nala and the real Nala. In verse 
32 she still marks the confusion of Damayanti. In verse 33 she 
has clever praise for her in that she is drawn towards the 
Nisadha ruler who being a king combines in him all the 
guardian deities of the quarters (a view echoed in the Smrtis). 
And then comes the masterpiece, the 347 verse, where words 
are applicable to all the five Nalas, the four fake ones and one, 
the real one. This may well be reproduced here to get a feel of 
the author’s poetic artistry: 

devah patir vidusi naisa dharajagatya 

nirniyate na kimu na vriyate bhavatya/ 

nayam nalah khalu tavati mahan alabho 

yady enam ujjhasi varah katarah paras te// 


Her choice of 


Words going 
With Indra (Lord of Gods) 
With Agni (God of Fire) 
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With Yama (God of Death) 

With Varuna (God of Water) 

With (Real) Nala 

*O the intelligent one, it is not that YOU are not able ü 
decide that he is not the lord of the earthly region (which means 
that he is lord of the heaven), then how come you do NOt Choose 
him? 


The other meaning : 


“O the intelligent one, it is not that you are not able to make out 
that this man, naisa is in this case to be split as natesa, (ng 
man, esa=this) is the lord of the eastern quarter, i.e, Indra (lit. 
one who is the lord, pati of (the one), the quarter who takes 
refuge in him who hurls mountains, dhara=mountain, aja-to 
throw, to hurl, then how come you do not choose him? 

He is not a straw (a useless fellow, nala=trna, straw, one 
with no substance) but really great, atimahan. You will have 
great loss should you give him up (bypass him); what groom 
would then be dear to you? 

Atimahanalabhah can also be interpreted as 
atitmahana+labhah, ati-much, mahana to be split as maha+ āna; 
maha=festivities, enjoyments like revelling in the divine pleasure 
groves such as Nandana and ana+life, maha can also go with 
life, the great life, the immortality. 


With Agni (God of Fire) : 


O the intelligent one, it is not that you are not able to make out 
that this shining one-the other meaning: you are able to make 
out that this shining person; is the lord of the northern quarter, 
ie. Agni, (dharajagatyah to be split as dharatajatgatyah; 
dhara literally meaning support, dharatiti dharah, in the present 
case the vehicle, aja=mesa, ram; gati=vehicle who has ram as 
the vehicle, i.e, fire). How come then that you do not choose 
him? He is not a straw (inconsequential); if you do not get him 
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ou as your husband you will have great loss (mahan=great, 

for nah” loss). If you give him up what groom would be dear to 

alab ther, parah than him? Parah also means enemy. The sense 

ou i Ya स्का is your enemy’ (=you are your enemy yourself). 

wou. The two expressions dharajagatyah and mahanalabhah are 
the key ones from the point of view of pun in this verse. 


With Yama (God of Death): 

Dharajagatyah patih, the lord of the southern quarter 
dharajagatya to be split as dharatajatgatyah, dharah- 
mountains, aja-to throw, to hurl (through horns or hooves). The 
shining one, devah identifiable through the movement 
(gati- movement) of the he buffalow, his vehicle, i.e. Yama. 
[The rest is common to others] 


With Varuna (God of Water): 

It is not that you are not able to make out that this shining one 
is not the lord of the earth (he is the lord of the nether region, 
Patala), (the mainstay of things that take birth on the earth 
dhara=earth, ja=to take birth) i.e. water, Lord Varuna. Why do 
you then not choose him.? He is not Nala but appearing like him 
(nalabhah) though in majesty he excels him (ati mahah, maha 
= tejas, majesty). If you bypass him who else would be to your 
liking other than an enemy, para here too could be taken in the 
sense of enemy. 


With (Real) Nala: 


O the intelligent one, why are you not able to make out that this 
shining one is the lord of the earth and why is it that you do not 
choose him? Ayam this, Nala is the man (na=man). Sarasvati 
who is conducting Damayanti is throwing a sort of hint to her 
about the real Nala through pun. In his form you will get, 
labhah for you Visnu (mahana=Visnu) (according to scriptures 
the king is no distinct from Vispu: navisnuh prthivipatih). If you 
bypass him who would be the one to whom you would lose your 
heart (lit. would be dear to you)? 
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The above verse has words in five differen 
each meant for each “Nala”. In this the poet has shown +. 
unique expertise in pun winning the rightful accolades La 
critics who have called hoim kavi-pandita, the Poet-scholar m 
his work the Naisadha as vidvadausadha: Ne 
vidvadausadham, the Naisadha (the Naisadhiyacarita) is = 
medicine for the learned (just as the medicine cures the physica 
illness in the same way the Naisadha cures the intellectual 
illness). It may imply ‘challenge’. Naisadhiyam is a challenge to 
scholars. 

In his Kavya Sriharga has adopted both the types of styles 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, Vaidarbhi is easy and Gaudi pedantic. 
According to critics through his words which carry an apparent 
appreciation of Vaidarbhi, the Vidarbha Princess Damayanti 
who through her great qualities was able to attract to herself 
even Naisadha, dhanyasi vaidarbhi gunair udarair yaya 
samakrsyata naisadho'pi (3.116), Sriharsa was recording 
obliquely his appreciation of the Vaidarbhi style but at places he 
consciously employed involved expression, as says he himself 
towards the close of his work (22.154): 

granthagranthir iha kvacit kvacid api nyasi prayatnan 

maya 

prajnammanyamana hathena pathitt masmin khalah khelatu 


“Here and there I have with effort (deliberately) put knots 
in the text lest a half-wicked person putting on airs of being 
learned giving out as if he has to go through it (the Kavya) 
somehow (hathena, lit.insistently) were to play with it (“saying 
what does it have, it is so clear—disparaging it as a mediocre 
creation). 

Minus the granthagranthis, the involved construction, 
deliberately inserted to silence the uncharitable self-assumed 
critics, Sriharsa has shown his preference for Vaidarbhi which 
he has laced with sweet alliteration of which an example or two 
would be worth reproducing. Nala on a visit to a pleasure grove 
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in the vicinity of his capital city was carried away by the beauty 
of the tender creeper caressed by the breeze: 

nava lata gandhavahena cumbita 

karambitangt makarandasikarail/ 

drsa nrpena smitas$obhikudmala 

daradarabhyam darakampini papell (1.85) 

«The tender creeper intermingled with drops of flower 
honey with its buds enlivened with blossoming as also kissed by 
the breeze and slightly quivering was intently looked at (lit. 
drunk) by the king with trepidation and consideration." 

Interestingly, the words are so designed here as to be 
suggestive of a loving woman being kissed by the lover and 
(consequently) having drops of perspiration with her bud-like 
teeth shining with smile. Trembling slightly, she was looked at 
intently by the lover with fear (she being another's wife, 
parastri) and regard, because of her beauty. 

The king while having a stroll in the pleasure grove 
happened to notice a strange golden swan appreciating the sweet 
notes of the females of its sex with a yearning for making love 
moving near him in the pleasure lake that excelled the grandeur 
of (even) the ocean: 

payodhilaksmimusi kelipalvale 
riramsuhamsikalanadasadarany, 

sa tatra citram viharantam antike 

hiranmayam hamsam abodhi naisadhah// (1.117) 


“On seeing it he got attracted to it a bit through curiosity: 
kutiihalakrantamana manag abhiit, because the way the wish of 
the Creator runs with uncontrollable force the same way ४ man’s 
mind would proceed with no control over itself like a straw the 
wind”: 

avasyabhavyesv anavagrahagraha 
yaya disa dhavati vedhasah sprha/ 
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truena vatyeva taya ‘nugamyate 
Janasysa cittena bhr$ava$atmana// (1. 120) 


Before drawing the curtain on the discussion on the fiy, 
great Sanskrit Mahakavyas, it is worth its while to Mention ihe 
after Kalidasa Sanskrit poetry started moving away from Superb 
grace and naturalness of the earlier period, subordinating the 
matter to the form and becoming a means for the display of the 
tricks of the style. The later the author, the more the effort on 
his part to win applause from his audiences by the cleverness of 
his conceits and ingenuity of his diction. With the descriptions 
of the natural phenomena and objects forming an intrinsic part 
of a poetic composition, the poets overloaded their poems with 
thousands of quaint epithets, fantastic similes, strange conceits, 
curious turns of expression and tricks of alliteration. Metrical 
puzzles known as Bandhas, such as the Khadgabandha, the 
Padmabandha, the Gomütrikabandha also played their part in 
these compositions, wherein the poets in order to show off their 
skill set words in such a way as to resemble the shape of some 
object like khadga, sword or padma, lotus or gomütrika, the 
urination of cow. In the last one the second line of the verse 
repeats all the syllables of the first with a different meaning, 
The 15" canto of the Kiratarjuniya and the 190 one of the 
Sisupalavadha are full of such metrical puzzles. The 15" canto 
of the Kiratarjuniya has verses in it where the poet sometimes 
uses only one syllable as in 


na nonanunno nunnono nana nananana nanu/ 
nunno ‘nunno nanunneno nanena nunnanunnanut// (15.14) 


The word-split in the above verse is: na na unanunnah 
nunnonah na ana nanananah nanu, nunnah anunnah nanunnenah 
na anenah nunnanunnanut. 

"O ye with different faces, nanananah= nanavidhani 
ananani yesam, one who is pierced by one of lesser strength 
unena- nikrstena nunnah=viddhah is indeed no man (na nd). 
(Similarly) the man (na) by whom the one of lesser strength is 
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ah=nunnah uno yena, is no man (ana). (Further), 
man whose master is not pierced (nanunnenah=na nunnah 
the ami yasya), is even though pierced (nunno pi) not pierced 
ah). (In the same way) one who harms (nut) the ones 
ios are (already) highly tormented (nunnanunnah) is not free 
sin, (anenah=nasti enah papam yasya). 
Somewhere Bhāravi uses only two types of syllables or 
pes of them. He also goes in occasionally for the 


four ty 
Sarvatobhadra style that means the same words back and forth, 


6.8५ 


pierced (nunnon 


from 


devakaninikavade vahikasvasvakahi va/ 
kakarebhabhare kaka nisvabhavyavyabhasvani// (15.25) 

“In the battle shining, bhasvani, babhasti=bhasate with 
people who take up duties, svasvavahika one by one, where 
abuses are hurled, kavade that infuriate gods, devakanini=devan 
akanayati-uddipayati, tasmin, where there is profusion of ichor- 
exuding elephants kakarebhabhare-kakarah-exuding ichor, kam 
akiranti iti kakarah, ibhah=hastinah, tesam bharo yatra, where 
the crow-like, as despicable as crows people are covered with 
("combined with) those who are dispirited, nihsvah=nirutsahch 
and those who are full of spirit bhavyah=sotsahah. 

Magha also relishes such atrocities beyond measure, e.g., 

sakarananarakasakayasadadasayaka/ 
rasavaha vahasaranadavadadavadana// (19.27) 

“The army which had a taste for fighting (rasena ahavo 
yuddharn yasyah) and whose musical instruments (bugles etc.) 
(vadanani) drowned (lit. rent asunder), da = dyanti = khandayanti 
ths sounds of the best of the mounts (vahasara) was such that 
the arrows (sayakah) of it were causing depression 
(sadadah=avasadadayinah) i.e. destruction of the galloping 
(kasa=bhramana, valgana) bodies (kaya) of the actively engaged 
(sakara (sat+kara, kasa = karana = activity) hordes of enemies 
(ara-armam samühah)." 
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It is not only the Sarvatobhadra type of the com 


that Bharavi and Magha indulge in. They try othe, in 
compositions too. An example of Gomutrikabandhs " 


composition accepted as difficult by connoisseurs, i a 
tadvido viduh, where the second line Tepeats nearly all © 
syllables of the first is as under: e 


nasuro "yam na va nago dharasamstho na 


es raksasah/ 
na sukho ‘yam navabhogo dharanistho hi 


ràjasal// 
(Kiratarjuniya, 15.12) 

"Like a mountain in appearance dharasamsthah = 
parvatakarah, this man is not an evil spirit (asura) nor is he a 
snake (nagah) nor a demon. He is easily manageable, full of 
zeal (navabhogah = mahotsahah). He is a man on the earth 
endowed with the quality of Rajas (= passions)." 

An example of Murajabandha, a stanza artificially arranged 
in the form of a drum or a tabor: 


sa sena gamanarambhe rasenasid anarata/ 
taranadajana mattadhiranagam anamaya// 
(Sigupalavadha, 19.29) 
“At the start of the expedition that army on account of the 
interest (in battle) (rasena) was continuously on the move 
(anaratà asit). It had no affliction (anamaya) and had in it 
intoxicated steady elephants with people shouting aloud." 
An example of Cakrabandha where words arranged in 
concentric, chariot wheel like form: 


sattvam manavisistam ajirabhasad alambya bhavayah puro 
labdhaghaksayasuddhir uddhuratarasrivatsabhiimir muda 

muktva kamam apastabhih paramrgavyadhah sa nadam harer 
ekaughaih samakalam abhram udayi ropais tada tastare// 
(Sisupalavadha, 19, 120) 

"Then he (Vasudeva), the fearless, rising, worthy one, the 

hunter for the deer, his enemies, of broad chest with purity 
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d with the wearing off of sins gave out in happiness a 
ae roar and covered the sky with a volley of arrows 
oe ropa=arrow) all at once 
7 
किराताजुंनीयस्य १५ सर्ग इतानां चित्रवन्धानामुद्धारः 


गोमूत्रिकावन्धः। ( १२ स्छोकः 0) 
ngitian ना गोधर संस्थोनराक्ष सः। 


><८>८०><><<><><><><><><><><><><>< 
० नासु खोयन वामोगोघरणि स्थोहिराजसः॥ 
edere | (२५ शोकः 1) 


t 
दे |वा |का | हि | चि | का | दा | दे 





चा | 


का | का | रे | भ | wit | का | क्का 


& | का | स्व | स्त्र ¦ का | हि | चा 


नि |= | भ | व्य ¡ व्य | | | a | नि 


नि | स्व | | | ब्य _ व्य BOGE भ | | नि 












का | क्का | x | a | भ | x 





चा | fe | का | ala का fe | वा | 
दे | वा | का | लि | लि | का | घा | दे | 


sum: (२७ एछोकः 1) 
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गोमूत्रिकाबन्ध:। (१२ श्लोकः ) 


नासुरोयंनवानागोधरसंस्थोनरा क्ष सः 
नासुखोयंनवाभोगोधरणिस्वोहिराजसः 
सर्वतोभद्रः। ( २५ श्लोक: ) 
देवाकानिनिकावादे 
वाहिकास्वस्वकाहिवा 
काकारेभभरेकाका 
निस्वभव्यव्यभस्वनि 
निस्वभव्यव्यभस्वनि 
काकारेभभरेकाका 
वाहिकास्वस्वकाहिवा 
देवाकानिनिकावादे 
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सर्वतोभद्रः (२५ श्लोकः ) 
+सकारनानारकास 
कायसाददसायका 
रसाहवावाहसार 
नादवादद वादना 

g ‘eat’ ख. पाठः। 

२ “केन ' क. ग. पाठः। 


d 


| MANE Caste) 
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मुरजबन्धः ( २९ श्लोक: ) 
* सा सेना गम नार म्भे 
र सेना सीद नार ता 

ता रना दज नाम त्त 

धी रना गम नाम या 


E NA TT vi igar 
Tanapas an 


WH) ९ “न si) 
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el Bharavi in avoiding in some of his 


Magha seems to exc 
nant or a conjunct one. This has 


s any palatal cons 
robably led a critic to remark: 
ha bharaver bhati yavan maghasya nodayah/ 


tavad b E 
udite tu punar maghe bharaver bha raver iva// 


«That long shines the lustre of Bharavi till Magha does not 
appear. With Magha on the scene, his lustre is like the lustre of 
the sun in the month of Magha. There is pun in the words 
Bharavi and Magha. Bharavi as one word is the name of the 
poet but when taken as a compound word, bhatravi, it means 
pha, the luster of ravi, the sun. Magha on the one hand is the 
name of the poet, on the other it signifies a month of that name 
(mid-January to mid-February) when it is extremely cold and 
the sun’s light is rather dim. 

The exploits of Magha, however exciting, are mercifully 
limited to only a canto or two. The poem otherwise flows on 
smoothly. The same can be said of Bharavi who has a very 
forceful and direct style. He seems to be giving an inkling of the 
speciality of his own diction when he makes Yudhisthira comment 
on the oration of Bhima exhorting him to take to arms to fight 
Duryodhana before he gets entrenched by winning over the 
loyalty of his subjects through good governance as per the 
report of the spy deputed to keep a watch over him: 

sphutata na padair apakrta 

na ca na svikrtam arthagauravam/ 

'racita prthagarthata giram ` 

na ca samarthyam apohitam kvacit// (2.27) 

“A speech in which perspicuity of the inflected words is 
not done away with, nor has depth of meaning been unattended 
to (lit. not brought in); distinctness of the sense of the different 
parts has been brought out and power of expression of the words 
has nowhere been neglected (lit. dropped out of consideration).” 
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Continuing in the same strain detailing the excellence 
the requirements of a good speech, in his case e 
composition, he says: the 
upapattir udahrta balad 
anumanena na cagamah ksatah (2.28) 


“Arguments have been adduced and the science of 
has not been set aside by inference” 

It is clear from the above that in Bharavi’s scheme of 
things there is no place for inference. Everything has to be 
precise and scientific and every statement lucid and pregnant 
„with meaning, an idea that he forcefully expresses through the 
simile of medicine: 


politics 


parinamasukhe gariyasi vyathake Smin vacasi ksataujasam/ 

ativiryavativa bhesaje bahur alpiyasi dr$yate gunah// (2.4) 

“Great virtue or (efficacy) is seen in this speech which is 
short (as compared with the vastness of the subject), of high 
significance, beneficial in the end though painful to those who 
have lost their spirit, as is observed in a highly potent medicine, 
which though very small in quantity, is repugnant to the weak 
but productive of good in the end.” 

It is this penchant of his for conveying much more in the 
fewest of words that has won approbation of critics who described 
his expression like the coconut fruit (which is hard in its exterior 
but tender inside): narikelaphalasammitam vaco bharaveh. It 
may not have as much of delicacy and elegance as that of 
Kalidasa but has clarity and depth in sense. Through the following 
verse put in the mouth of Arjuna he seems to be giving an idea 
of what the expression should be like: 


viviktavarnabharana sukhasrutih 
prasadayanti hrdayany api dvisam/ 
pravartate nakrtapunyakarmanam 


prasannagambhirapada sarasvati// (14.3) 
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e who have done good deeds that their speech 
d with distinct letters, pleasant to ears, soothing the hearts 
ume the enemies with words easily intelligible and having 
depth of meaning CO out 
It is because of his quality of arthagaurava that some of 
his sayings have become household words in Sanskrit: hitam 
manohari ca durlabham vacah (1.4); varam virodho ‘pi samam 
mahatmabhil (1.8); sahasa vidadhita na kriyam avivekah 
paramapadam padam (2.30); mukharata 'vasare hi virajate 
(5.16). : 
Bharavi had great sense of polity. He seems to believe in 
the dictum Sathe Sathyam samacaret, one should be dishonest to 
the dishonest as would be clear from the following verse of his: 


vrajanti te mudhadhiyah parabhavam 
bhavanti mayavisu ye na mayinah/ 
pravisya hi ghnanti Sathas tathavidhan 
asamvrtangan nisita ivesavah// (1.30). 

“Those men of dull intellect who do not use fraud against 
those who have used fraud, meet with defeat. For, artful persons 
having entered into the secrets of such persons destroy them just 
as sharp arrows enter into (pierce) and kill those whose bodies 
are not protected with armour.” 

For achieving the goal that one has set before onself one 
has to pursue it single-mindedly with no uneasiness creeping in 
ones’s mind due to separation from one’s loved ones: 


«Tt is thos 


even 


yaso ‘dhigantum sukhalipsaya va 
manusyasamkhyam ativartitum va/ 
nirutsukanam abhiyogabhajam 
samutsukevankam upaiti laksmih// (3.40) 
Each of the three poets of the four big Mahakavyas has got 
2 pseudonym on account of a striking simile or description in 
as Thus Kalidasa has got the pseudonym Dipasikha- 
ions, Raed Atapata Brevi, and Magne, Chants Maer 
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The stanza that gave Kalidasa the pseudonym deniers 
context of the choice by Indumati of a husband for = in the 
passed by one suiter to another, the ones bypassed E As she 
How they felt the stanza describes with the simi] listless. 


€ of th É 
flame of a lamp: © Moving 
sancarini dipasikheva ratrau 
yam yam vyatiyaya patimvara sa/ 
narendramargatta iva prapede 
vivarnabhavam sa sa bhumipalah// (Raghuvamsa 667) 


"Whatsoever king, she intent on choosing a "husband 
passed by, every one of them was turned pale (lit. Zot into à 
state of pale-facedness) like the royal road at night with the 
flame moving on." 


The stanza that has given the pseudonym to Bharavi is aş 
follows: 


utphullasthalanalinivanad amusmad 
uddhutah sarasijasambhavah paragah/ 
vatyabhir viyati vivartitah samantad 
adhatte kanakamayatapatralaksmim// 
(Kiratarjuniya, 5.39) 
“The pollen going up from this bed of land-growing 
lotuses having been tossed up all over in a circular shape by the 
whirl-wind assumes the beautiful shape of a golden parasol.” 
The stanza that has given the pseudonym to Magha is as 
follows: 
udayati vitatordhvarasmirajjav 
ahimarucau himadhamni yati castam/ 
vahati girir ayam vilambighanta- 
dvayaparivaritavaranendrahlanv/ (Sisupalavadha, 4.20) 
“This mountain (Raivataka) with the rise of the sun and the 
setting of the moon with their rays serving ropes gives the 


appearance of a lordly elephant adorned with two bells, hanging; 


one eac i two id Ji n a 
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evaluating these poets the ancients have associated 
ertain excellences. As per an old stanza: 


kalidasasya bharaver arthagauravam/ 
e padalalityam maghe santi trayo gunah// 

«simile of Kalidasa, the depth of meaning of Bharavi, the 
charm of words in the Naisadha. Magha has all the three." 

The evaluation, however, varies with each critic. For another 
critic Magha and Bharavi are no compeer to Naisadha: 

udite naisadhe kavye kva maghah kva ca bharavih 

«With the appeareance of the Naisadha kavya where do 
stand Magha and Bharavi?” 

In our system of treating the ‘Five Great’ together the 
chronogical order was disturbed a bit. Instead of taking up 
Magha after Bharavi, it should have been Bhatti that should 
have been taken up. The name of his Kavya is Ravanavadha but 
it has come to be known after his name itself, the Bhatfikavya. 
In its twenty-two cantos it treats the story of Rama from his 
birth to his coronation on return from Lanka after killing Ravana 
but its main purpose seems to have been to illustrate the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar as should be clear from its author's 
admission: 

dipatulyah prabandho ‘yam Sabdalaksanacaksusam/ 
hastadaráa ivandhanam bhaved vyakaranad rte// (22.33) 

“For those with an eye for the formation of words this 
composition is like a lamp. With no grammar it would be a 
hand-mirror for the blind." 

The author had composed his poem in the city of Valabhi 
ruled by King Sridharasena so that it could add to his glory for 
he, the king, looks to the welfare of his subjects: 

kavyam idam vihitam maya 

valabhyam $ridharasenanarendrapalitayam/ 
kirtir ato bhavatan nrpasya tasya 
ksemakarah ksitipo yatah prajanam// (22.35) 
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Now, Valabhi had four kings of the name of Stidharase 
of whom the first one belonged to 500 A.D. and the last Git i 
650 A.D. An inscription records the gifting of land to one Bhatt 
by Sridharasena II. If that Bhatti is the same as the author of oy, 
Kavya, then, he, Bhatti, could well be assigned the period of the 
second half of the é cen. A.D. 

The Bhattikavya is divided in four Kandas, Sections, on 
the basis of grammar: Prakirna, (miscellaneous), Adhikara (a 
governing rule that exerts a directing influence on the succeeding 
rules), Subanta (the nouns) and Tinanta (the verbs). The poet 
had the unique capacity to weave charming poetry along with 
his effort at explaining the rules of grammar. As an illustration 
of it could be mentioned cantos II, XI and XII. In Canto XIII the 
verses have been so composed as to look common in both 
Sanskrit and Prakrtit. An instance of it: 


baddho vasarasange bhimo ramena lavanasalilavase/ 
sahasa samrambharaso durarudharavimandalasamo lole// 
(18.2) 


“In the morning Rama flew all of a sudden into terrible 
anger that looked like (in fierceness) the orb of the sun risen 
high against the waving ocean.” 

Bhatti has embellished his poem with both the 
Sablalankaras, the figures of speech of words and the 
Arthalankaras, the figures of speech of meaning. He has used 
Yamaka but not the ordinary variety of it but the special one of 
Cakravala (so called because of its being of the shape of a 
circumference with the differing syllables forming the navel -in 
it the last two syllables of the words are the same while the 
others differ, e.g., 


avasitam hasitam prasitam muda 
vilasitam hrasitam smarabhasitam/ 
na samadah pramadah hatasammadah 


i purahitam vihitam na samihitam// (10. 6) 
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«The laughter that was constant came to an end. The 
s amorous gestures and the love-talk (of the ladies) went 
down. The womenfolk with their happiness gone had no passion 
in them. The intended welfare of the city was not achieved.” 

One of the most well-known verses of his composition has 
the figure of speech Ekavali, the Necklace (where each succeeding 
thing is affirmed or denied as an attribute of a preceding thing) 


joy 


in d = CE net 
na taj jalar yan na sucarupankajam 


na pankajam tan yad alinasatpadam/ 
na satpado Sau na jugunja yah kalam 
na guijitam tan na jahara yan manah// (2.19) 

“That was no water that did not have charming lotus in it; 
that was no lotus that did not have a bee in it; that was no bee 
that did not hum sweet; that was no humming that did not 
captivate the mind.” 

It is a tribute to Bhatti’s command over expression that he 
composes a verse where there is no verb, a verse where there is 
a word with each verb and a chain of them with one object, in 
the latter two the verbs are all in Perfect tense: 

(7) tatah pranitah kapiyuthamukhyair 
nyastah krsanos tanayena samyak/ 
akamprabradhnagranitambabhaga 
maharnavam bhumibhrto 'vagadhal// 
(2) tene ‘dribandho vavrdhe payodhis 
tutosa ramo mumude kapindral/ 
tatrasa Satrur dadráe suvelah 
prape jalanto jahrsuh plavangah// 
(3). bhremur vavalgur nanrtur jajaksur 
jaguh samutpupluvire niseduh/ 
asphotayarcakrur abhipranedu 
rejur nanandur viyayuh samiyul// (13.26—28) 
_ Next to Bhatti in chronological order and importance is the 
Janakharana of Kumāradāsa, a resident of Simhala who 
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according to the Simhalese tradition was no other than the ki 
of that name who ruled over Srilanka from 517 to 526 A.D ing 
who is mentioned in the Simhalese text the Pujavali as the a 
of Mudgalayana. That text makes it specifically clear that i 
was no other than the ruler of that name who lost his life a 
jumping into the funeral pyre of Kalidasa, a legend not sustainably 
historically, Kalidasa generally being assigned to either the Is 
cen. B.C. or the 47 cen. A.D., a point also not sustainable 
because of non-mention of any such thing in the Simhalese 
historical treatise the Mahavamsa. This much, however is certain 
that Kumaradasa was a native of Sirhhala. Earlier manuscripts 
of his work were discovered from Simhala. 

The Janakiharana carries an unmistakable influence of 
Kalidasa. It is quoted by Vamana of 800 A.D. Its author was 
acquainted with the Kasika-vrtti of Vamana and Jayaditya. It is 
said to have contained originally 25 cantos which are available 
in Simhalese translation but in Sanskrit original its text is 
available up to canto XV only of which the last canto is ina 
fragmentary state. 

As the title would make out, the work should be dealing 
with the episode of the abduction of Janaki, Sita; it deals instead 
with the entire story of Rama, from his birth to the killing of 
Ravana. It has all the descriptions that are a type now in 
Sanskrit Mahakavyas, the sunset, the moonrise, the water-sports 
and so on. 

The poet is fond of figures of speech. Particularly delightful 
is his alliteration, e.g., 

(a) sugandhisaugandhikagandhahrdyah (1.64) 
(b) yate ca rame nayanabhirame 
drstva disah kim phalam asti sunyah (7.24) 
` The flight of his imagination sometimes is very captivating: 


praleyakalapriyaviprayoga- 
;, glaneva ratrih ksayam asasa: 
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jagama mandam divaso vasanta- 
kruratapasranta iva kramena// (3. 13) 
It is a common phenomenon that during spring/summer 
nights get shorter and the days stretch out, 

“The night got shrunk due to separation from its lover, the 
winter, as it Were (while) the day advanced slowly tired ^ it 
were due to the cruel sun of the spring," 

It is because of his sterling qualities that Kumaradasa 
could win high praise from a critic of the calibre of Rajagekhara: 


Janaktharanam kartum raghuvarise sthite sati/ 
kavih kumaradasas ca ravanas ca yadi ksamah// 


«With the Raghuvamsa in existence it was given only to 
Kumaradasa to compose the Janakiharana just as with the the 
race of Raghu in place it was given to Ravana to abduct Janaki 
(Sita). RajaSekhara has used the pun here. Raghuvarha means 
both, a work of that name and the race of Raghu, its literal 
meaning. Similarly, Janakiharana means the work of that name 
as also the Aarana=abduction of Janaki=Sita. 

The next great name among Sanskrit poets is that of 
Ratnakara who composed the Haravijaya, the biggest of the 
older Sanskrit Mahakavyas with its fifty cantos and 4320 verses 
(two modern poets, S.B. Warnekar and Rewa Prasad Dwivedi 
have produced still bigger Mahakavyas the Sivarajyodaya with 
sixty-four cantos and the Svatantryasambhava with seventy five 
cantos respectively) which has for his theme the destruction by 
Siva of the demon Andhaka, a short theme, expanded by lengthy 
descriptions actuated by the showing off of his skill in poetry by 
the poet. ` 

Mahākāvyas continued to be written down the centuries 
but they could not achieve the fame their earlier counterparts did 
though that could not be the criterion for determining their 
quality. Among the less-known works mention may be made of 


the Jambavatiparinaya and the Patalavijaya ascribed to Panini 
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which have verses from them in the anthologies. Rajagekha 

specifically mentions them to be the works of Panini though tha 
would pose difficulty in view of the occurrence in them of th 

blatantly unpaninian forms like apa$yati and grhya, The 
Durghata-vrtti of Saranadeva has three veres from the 
Jambavativijaya. The Mahabhasya of Pataiijali refers to One 
Vararucakavya which is extinct now. A kavya called Padmaciidg. 
mani of ten cantos describing the life of the Buddha up to the 
conquest by him of Mara is ascribed to Buddhaghosa with ^ 
little difference in details from the Lalitavistara and the 
Buddhacarita. It should not be of a period earlier than the 5th 
cen. A.D. The well-known critic Ksemendra assigns the 
authorship of a Mahakavya Kuntalesvaradautya to Kalidasa 
where the latter is described to have led an embassy to the court 
of a Kuntala ruler. Bhartrmentha, a court-poet of Matrgupta of 
the 67 cen. A.D. is said to have composed the Mahakavya 
Hayagrivavadha which is not available now. A poet Bhimaka 
wrote a twenty-seven canto Mahakavya the Ravanarjuntya, 
alternately called Arjunaravaniya, on the model of Bhatti wherein 
he describes the fight between Kartavirya and Ravana. In the 9 
cen. A.D. during the reign of King Avantivarman the Buddhist 
poet Sivasvamin composed a Mahakavya Kapphinabhyudaya in 
twenty cantos which is based on a story of the Avadanasataka 
wherein Kapphina is converted by the Buddha to peaceful path 
after King Prasenajit whom he defeats in battle takes refuge 
with him (the Buddha) This small story gets an elaborate 
treatment from the poet who allows his muse to describe all the 
natural phenomena and such other things which afford him a 
full play to show his poetic talent as proof as it were of his 
statement: yadvani srutimatrakena sudhiyam cetaScamatkarini, 
"whose speech by mere hearing charms the minds of the 
learned", In the 90 cen. A.D. Jinasena had composed the 
Parsvabhyudaya which describes the life-story of Jaina 


Tirthaikara Parévanatha. The work incorporates into it the 
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whole of the Mese Teie 10" cen. A.D. the logician 
Jayantabbatta in his Kadam arr-katha-sara Of eight cantos 

resented a condensed version, as the title itself makes Clear, of 
the story of Bana’s Kadambari. In the first quarter of the 110 
cen. A.D. Vadiraja composed the Yasodharacarita which 
describes the life-story of King YaSodhara. In the 10" cen, A.D. 
Halayudha wrote the Kavirahasya which is a devotional poem 
wherein is eulogized Lord Krsna. A poet of the name of 
Abhinanda who was the son of Safananda composed a Mahakavya 
the Ramacarita whose date is not known. 

The well-known Kashmirian poet and critic Ksemendra of 
the 11% cen. A.D. composed two works the Ramayanamaiijart 
and the Bharatamanjari which deal with the story of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata respectively. Another poet of 
the same century Lolimbaraja described in his Harivilasa of five 
cantos the Krsna story. In the 12^ cen. A.D. The Ruyyaka-pupil 
Kashmirian Mankha composed a twenty-five canto Mahakavya 
the Srikanthacarita which deals with the story of the destruction 
of the demon Tripura by Siva. Another poet of the same century 
Dhanafijaya through his Satrufijayamahatmya describes the holy 
mountain Satrufijaya. The versatile Jaina writer Hemacandra of 
the period 1088—1172 A.D. wrote a voluminous work the 
TrisastiSalakapurusacarita whose seventh Parvan, Book, is called 
the Jaina Ramayana and the tenth one the Mahaviracarita while 
the other Parvans are an interesting store-house of the fairy tales 
and sundry legends. Haricandra of an unknown date in his 
Dharmasarmabhyudaya gives an account of the twenty-one 
Tirthaükaras, the saints of the Jainas. Vagbhata of the 12५ cen. 
A.D. describes in his fifteen-canto Neminirvana the life of the 
Jaina Tirthaikara Neminatha. In the 13 cen. A.D. Amaracandra 
delineated the Mahabharata story in his Balabharata. 
Devaprabhasüri of the same century wrote two works the 
Pandavacaritra and the Mrgavaticaritra which deal with the 
story of the Pandavas and the Ujjayini ruler Udayana respectively. 
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In the 14% cen. A.D. Krsnananda in his Sahrdayanandg 
fifteen cantos has described the age-old Nala-Damayanti ium 
Vamanabhatta of the same century did the same in his work ü 
Nalabhyudaya of eight cantos. In the 1 5५ cen. A.D. Sakalakirt; 
along with his pupil Jinadasa composed the Harivamsa While in 
the 16% cen. A.D. Subhacandra wrote the Paindava-puriing 
which is also known as Jaina-Mahabharata. j 

A time came in the evolution of Sanskrit Mahakavya 
literature when poets composed their works in such a way that 
through pun their works could be taken to describe two Stories 
or two subjects at the same time. As an instance could be 
mentioned the Raghavapandaviya, a Mahakavya of thirteen 
cantos, of Kaviraja, the court-poet of Kadamba Kamadeva of 
Jayantapuri of the 12 cen. A.D. which describes the story of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata simultaneously, each stanza 
of it fitting in through double meaning of words with both, 
Another telling instance of it is the Rasikaraijana of Ramacandra 
of the 160 cen. A.D. where the two contradictory feelings of 
love and renunciation are describred simultaneously through 
pun. Still another instance of this is the Raghavanaisadhtya of 
Haradatta Suri of unknown date which deals with the stories of 
Rama and Nala, each stanza going well with each. The most 
remarkable work of this type of composition is the 
_ Raghavapandavayadaviya of Cidambara, the court-poet of King 
Venkata I of Vijayanagara (1586—1614 A.D.) wherein three 
stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata- 
purana run parallel to each other, the same stanza could be so 
interpreted as to be referring to each—a remarkable feat of pun 
indeed. 


Historical kavyas 


Before the discussion on Mahakavyas is brought to a close, it 
may be worthwhile to say a few words about what have come 


: . ka K H 
fo be known as the historical kavyas. Except for Kalhaņa's 
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Rajatarangini which is fairly accurate in its historical account of 
ihe kings of Kashmir approximating closely to the modern texts 
on history there are only a few works in Sanskrit which answer 
the requirements of true history. The Rajatarangini, as per the 
admission of its writer, 18 not the first work on the chronicle of 
Kashmir and that extensive works had already been written on 
it including that of Suvrata which he had embodied in his work. 
According to Kalhana he had consulted for tracing the history of 
Kashmir eleven works of former scholars, the Nilamata-purana 
as also the Nrpavali of Ksemendra that in spite of its shortcomings 
to which he (Kalhana) draws attention had provided him with a 
summary of his sources. From the Padma-purana Kalhana took 
eight kings beginning with Lava who come first after a gap of 
thirty-five lost kings in Book 1. Kalhana had many other sources 
for his material. He consulted, he says, inscriptions of various 
kinds, those recording the construction of temples, memorials, 
palaces, the records of land grants, PraSastis (eulogies), engraved 
on temples and other buildings and manuscripts of literary 
works recording names of rulers and dates. The Rajatarangini is 
a voluminous work of 7826 verses divided in eight Books and 
gives an account of the rulers of Kashmir from the beginnings 
to 1151 A.D., a period of about a thousand and five hundred 
years. 

Kalhana's father Campaka was the minister of Kashmir 
ruler Harsa (1089—1101 A.D.). After the death of Harsa, 
Campaka had developed indifference to political life. Kalhana 
who must have been very young at that time was also not 
directly involved in the political events of his time. That probably 
provided him with objectivity to describe the contemporary 
events. After Harga, Uccala and Sussala came upon the throne. 
The history of Kashmir since that time is that of intrigue, cruelty 
and immorality. The Rajatarangini presents Sussala’s son 
Jayasimha as the ki | 
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Though history is the predominant note of the RGjataraigins 
it is a kavya, poem and has to have poetic flashes. Some of i 
verses can pass off as excellent poetry as can be seen from the 
following: 

ksutksamas tanayo vadhuh paragrhapresyavasannah Suhrt 
dugdha gaur asanadyabhavavivasa hambharavodgariniy 
nispathyau pitarav aduramaranau svami dvisannirjito 
drsto yena param na tasya niraye praptavyam asty apriyan// 

“One who has seen his son emaciated through hunger, wife 
serving in other’s households, the friend fallen in adversity, the 
mlked cow helpless because of lack of fodder and lowing 
(thereby), the parents with no wholesome food with death 
imminent, the master vanquished by enemy, there is nothing 
more unpleasant for him in hell". 

In spite of the best efforts of Kalhana there have crept in 
his work some erros. At places the chronology is defective. 
Some of the episodes recounted seem to be based on blind faith. 
The account up to the 8" cen. A.D. is incomplete and unclear. 
After the 87 cen., however, it is reliable and detailed. 

Kalhana had an abiding faith in fate. In every event he saw 
its working. Harsa’s death at the hands of his servants after 
passing through a miserable life in spite of his being so intelligent 
and astute, he attributes to the working of fate. He had full faith 
also in transmigration, the result of the actions of earlier births, 
good and bad omens and so on. 

While dealing with historical kavyas it may be pertinent to 
mention that these works, though they had historical themes, 
were kavyas primarily with all their attendant appurtenances and 
can in no way be termed as texts on history. There has been an 
old complaint that India has no historians and no sense of 
history which is justified on the ground that despite the abundance 
of literature, history is miserably represented. The nearest 


approach to. a. true. historian is, Kalhape,. Prior, to him another 
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poet Bilhana had composed around 1085 A.D. the 
yikramankadevacarita in whose 1 0५ canto he has given an 
account of himself which records him to have been born in a 
prahmana family in the Khonmukh village near the then capital 
city of Pravarapura, of Jyesthakalasa and Nagadevi. He had 
migrated from his home during the reign of King Kalaga himself 
and had after moving about in the pilgrimage centers like 
Mathura, Kanyakubja, Prayaga and Kasi and having spent some 
time in the court of Prince Karna and possibly of the Calukyan 
King Karnadeva Trailokyamalla (1064—1094) of Anhilvad had 
settled in the kingdom of Vikramaditya VI (1076—1127) who 
had appointed him his court-scholar (Sabha-pandita) and had 
conferred on him the title of Vidyapati. 

In his eighteen-canto Mahakavya the Vikramankadevacarita 
Bilhana has described the life of the Calukyan King Vikramaditya. 
His work throws good light on the relationship among the Colas 
and the Calukyas and the other kings of the South in an highly 
poetic style a sample of which can be had from the following: 


Kashmiri 


karnamrtam suktirasam vimucya 
dose prayatnah sumahan khalanam/ 
niriksate kelivanam pravistah 
kramelakah kantakajalam eva// 


"Keeping aside the joy of the wise sayings which are 
nectar to ears, the half-wicked put in greater effort in looking for 
shortcomings. A camel entered in a pleasure-grove looks for the 
bed of thorns only." 

Of the other historical Sanskrit Mahakavyas mention may 
be made of the Navasahasankacarita of Parimala Padmagupta 
Which has the theme of the winning of the Naga king's daughter 
by King Sindhuraja Navasahasanka, the younger brother of 
Vakpatiraja IT that throws light on the historical facts of the 
Parmar dynasty of Gujarat; the Prthvirajavijaya of Jayanaka 


Which describes the life of the last great Hindu emperopr of 
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India Prithviraj Chauhan giving along with this description 
valuable information about the Chauhan kings of Ajmer from 
the middle of the 80 cen. A.D. to the end of the 12" cen, A D. 
the Dvyasrayamahakavya of Hemacandra Suri, so called because 
of its serving the dual purpose, dvyasraya, of teaching the rules 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar, of Sanskrit in its first twen 
cantos and of Prakrit in its sundsequent eight of its tota] of 
twenty-eight cantos and at the same time describing the history 
of the Calukyas of Gujarat; the Kirtikaumudi of Some$svaradeya, 
the court-poet and the royal priest of Lavanyaprasada of Anhilvad 
which first deals with the kings of the Calukya dynasty beginning 
with Mularaja and ending with Bhima II and then switches to 
the description of the life of minister Vastupüla; the 
Sukrtasankirtana, an eleven-canto Mahakavya, of Arisirhha which 
again is a description of the life of the minister Vastupala who 
served Viradhvaja of Dholka and his son Visaladeva starting 
with the description of the Capotkata dynasty and the Vaghela 
dynasty of Gujarat; the Vasantavilasa, a fourteen-canto 
Mahakavya, which has the same theme as the earlier two; the 
Hammiramahakavya of fourteen cantos of Nayacandra Stri 
which describes the glory of the Chauhan kings with special 
reference to Hammira and is an important document on the 
history of Ajmer and Ranathambhor (Ranastambhapura) and the 
eight-canto Madhuravijaya of Gangadevi which describes the 
achievements of the author’s husband Kampana, one of the sons 
of King Bukka, the ruler of Vijayanagara of the South and the 
thirteen-canto Mahakavya the Saluvabhyudaya of Rajanatha 
Dindima which deals with the exploits of Saluva Narasimha 
who in the view of Krishnamachariar was the commander of the 
forces of Vijayanagar under King Mallikarjuna and his successors 
as also the ancestors of Saluva. 2 
Mahakavyas in Sanskrit are being written even now, the!” 
number going into several scores. This genré, 88 it would 


appear, has a special fascination for the Indian mind. 
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yric Poetry aik 

Lyric poem 15 ys n des eee ih and resembles 
it partially: khanda on i avei vyasyaikadesanusari yat 
(sahityadarpana, VL 329). In it the poet is free from poetic 
conventions and is in a position to give full play to his imagination 
which makes his work rather attractive. Since it 15 Short, the 
reader can 80 through it in short time with full grasp of its 
diction. > 

Gerierally love in all its varied ramifications has been the 
subject matter of the lyrics in Sanskrit but there is no dearth in 
it of those where matters metaphysical, spiritual and didactic 
have found expression. In the love lyrics poets have made nature 
the handmaid of man which plays on his emotion. The flowers, 
the waters, the trees, the mountains, the clouds all in union of 
lovers play as the incentives and increase the pain in separation. 

It is not only Sanskrit, even Prakrit literature is rich in 
lyrics. The most well-known work in this category is the 
GathasaptaSatt of Hala, also called Satavahana which gives 
expression to love in its varied forms in its seven hundred verses 
and finds mention in the Harsacarita of Bana. If its author Hala 
or Satavahana were to be taken to be identical with the king of 
that name of the Andhra country, the work then goes over to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

In line with his prominence in drama and poetry is the 
prominence of Kalidasa in lyric. Two of the most famous lyrics 
of Sanskrit literature, the Meghaduta and the Riusamhara, are 
by him. The Meghadita takes for description the condition of a 
Yaksa who is exiled from his abode in the Alaka city by the 
curse of his master Kubera for lapse of duty on his part 
(explained by the commentator Mallinatha as the gathering by 
him of lotuses the prevous evening, not intending to be away 
from his newly-married wife in the early hours, instead of the 
moming as evidenced by a bee enclosed in one of them coming 
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out in the morning when it opened up and biting him) to 
away Ramagiri mountain on the earth. The forlorn Yaksa टॅ 

a cloud clinging to the mountain peak and oblivious of hee 
that it is an inanimate object decides to send a message to ci 
beloved through it. He describes to it the route that it lias d 
follow in its journey to Alaka and the message that it is to 
deliver to her. The supposed forlorn condition of both the 
lovers, the Yaksa and his wife the Yaksi the poet describes in 
graphic details that cannot but move the reader or the listener. 
The 121 verses of the Meghaduta are divided in two parts, the 
Purvamegha, the first part and the Uttaramegha, the second part, 
The first part gives the route and the second one the message, 
The route gives an opportunity to the poet to exhibit his poetic 
talent in full to describe the mountains, the rivers, the lakes, the 
ponds, the towns, the countries falling on the way. The theme 
itself makes him depict in poignant manner what the separation 
has wrought to the couple. The Yaksa is 
kanakavalayabhramSariktaprakostha, with his fore-arm bare on 
account of the golden bracelet having slipped away (because of 
emaciation). The Yaksi who otherwise is a perfect specimen of 
beautiful womenhood: 


the far 


tanvi Syama Sikharidasana pakvabimbadharostht 

madhye ksama cakitaharinipreksana nimnanabhih/ 

$ronibharad alasagamana stokanamra stanabhyam 

ya tátra syad yuvativisaye srstir adyeva dhatuh// 
(Uttaramegha, 21) 


“Slim, dark, with pointed teeth, with the nether lip like a 
ripe bimba fruit, with a slender waist, with glances like those of 
a frightened doe, with a deep navel, slow in gait, a little weighed 
down with her buxom bosom—the premier creation of the 
Creator by way of a young woman”, appeared like a lotus 


creeper blasted by frost, sisiramathitam padminim vanyarupams 
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with her eyes swollen by excessive Weeping and nether t; 
planched by hot sighs, she resembling the Pallar of the moon 
with her lustre suffered due to a cloud ‘traversing her track. 

A feel of how nature came to be entwined with a human 
being can be had from the following ‘verse where the distraught 
Yaksa sees the various limbs of his lady-love in objects of 
nature: 

Syamasv angam cakitaharinipreksane drstipatari 
vaktracchayam SaSini Sikhinam barhabharesu kesan/ 
utpasyami pratanusu nadtvicisu bhruvilasan 
hantaikatra kvacid api na te candi sadrsyam asti// 
(Uttaramegha, 43) 

“I see your form in the Priyangu creepers, your glances in 
the glances of the startled doe, the beauty of your cheek in the 
moon, your hair in the plumage of the peacocks, the sport of 
your eye-brows in the tiny ripples of rivers, but alas! O my dear, 
nowhere can I see your likeness combined in one place." 

The Meghaduta has provided inspiration to a number of 
later poets to adopt the theme of sending message through a 
messenger with the difference that the messenger is not the 
same in a majority of cases as in the parent work. A few have 
retained the Megha, the cloud, as the messenger but many others 
have let their flight of imagination go off in search of the newer 
and newer one. Some have the birds like peacock, swan, Cakora, 
some the insects like bees, some the animals like dog, some a 
natural object like leaf, some the natural phenomena like the 
moon and some even the abstract one such as the mind. The 
Tecipient of the message is also not necessarily the beloved. It 
is sometimes Krsna or a preceptor or some other being. The 
same is with the destination and the route. The result: A big 
Corpus of dutakavya or sandesakavya literature has grown up in 
Sanskrit over the centuries. Kalidasa had set a trend that had 


caught on with a host of later poets firing their imagination. 
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The next lyric of Kalidasa is the Rtusamharg 
describes in its 141 verses divided in six cantos the six s 
The description is so given as to correlate a number of tim 
with the feelings and emotions of lovers, particularly the e. 
stricken ladies—how they would find the season and ua 
would do to them. What happens in the autumn season the poet 
describes: 

netrotsavo hrdayaharimaricimalah 

prahladakah $igirasikaravarivarsi/ 

patyur viyogavisadigdhasaraksatanam 

cando dahaty atitaram tanum angananam// (3.9) 


Which 
९४४०३, 


“The moon, the joy of the eyes with her rays Captivating 
the heart, the great delighter, showering water whose spray is 
cool, excessively parches the body of women, wounded by the 
poison-coated arrow of the separation from their husbands.” 

A stanza of the Rtusamhara that has attained great 
popularity in Sanskrit circles with its simple and easy style is as 
under: 

drumah sapuspah salilam sapuspam 
striyah sakamah pavanah sugandhih/ 
sukhah pradosa divasas ca ramyah 
sarvam priye carutaram vasante// (6.2) 

“Everything O dear! gains added beauty in Spring: trees 
put forth flowers, waters grow lotuses, ladies become passionate, 
winds blow fragrant, evenings get pleasant and days delightful.” 

It is due to its unembellished style that some critics are 
prone to consider the Rtusamhara to be the earliest of the 
writings of Kalidasa, a product of his younger age. Some £0 
even further to not to acknowledge it to be the work of Kalidasa 
which is hard to accept. 

The next great writer of note in this genré is Bhartrhari the 
author of the three collections of Muktakas called the Nitisataka 


the Srngara$ataka and the Vairagyasataka. According to some 
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she author of these three works is not the same, According to 
Tsing, the Chinese traveller, there had been in India a Bhartrhati, 
aot and a grammarian, who had wavered six times between 
the cloistre and home. Trusting his account Bhartrhari can be 
d in the 7h cen. A.D. 

In the Niti$ataka Bhartrhari describes in chaste verses, the 
Muktakas, quite a few of which have become current eo the 
noble qualities of doing good to others, bravery, Courage, exertion, 
generosity and so on. Along with these he touches upon the 
cruelty, the heartlessness and insensitivity of the people at large. 
The wantonness of kings, the arrogance of the rich, the ill- 
treatment by the wicked and the ignoramuses of the good seem 
to cause him great pain. The verses are so good, so pregnant 
with meaning, so appealing that we are tempted to reproduce 
them all here but the limitation of space would not permit that, 
leaving us with no option but to resctrict ourselves to only a few 
by way of specimen: 


place 


yada kiñcijjño "ham dvipa iva madandhah samabhavam 
tada sarvajfio Smity abhavad avaliptam mama manah/ 
yada kificit kificid budhajanasakasad avagatam 
tada mürkho Smiii jvara iva mado me vyapagatal// 
(Nitisataka, 8) 
“When I came to know a little, I, with the feeling that I 
know everything, became intoxicated like an elephant with rut. 
When, however, I learnt something bit by bit from the wise, my 
pride with the impression that I am a fool came down like 
fever.” 
yesam na vidya na tapo na danam 
jnanam na silam na guno na dharmal/ 
te martyaloke bhuvi bharabhuta 
manusyariipena mrgas caranti// (Nuisataka, 13) 


“Those who have neither learning nor austerity, nor charity, 
nor Spiritual knowledge, nor good conduct, nor merit, nor 
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righteousness are mere burden to the earth, wandering in a 
mortal world like the wild beasts in human form.” न 
mrgaminasajjananam 
trnajalasantosavihitavrttinam/ 
lubdhakadhivarapisuna 
niskaranavairino jagati// (Niti$ataka, 61) 

“Though the deer, the fish and the good are respectively 
maintaining their peaceful lives by living upon grass, water med 
contentment, yet the hunter, the fisherman and the backbiter are 
inimical to them for no reason.” 

The Srügarasataka is a description of the enchanting 
beauty of ladies and their coquettish and amorous gestures and 
the pull that they have for men. But to describe this is not the 
aim of the poet. There seems to be gradual transition from 
attraction to distraction, from attachment to detachment that 
finds its culmination in the VairagyaSataka where the worldly 
objects seem to have lost their attraction with equanimity 
replacing it which makes the poet to proclaim: 


ahau va hare va balavati ripau va suhrdi va 
manau va losthe va kusumasayane va drsadi val 
trne va straine va mama samadrso yantu divasah 
kvacit punyaranye Siva Siva Siveti pralapatah// 
(Vairagyasataka, 40) 
"Looking at with equal equanimity a snake or a necklace, 
a powerful foe or a friend, a jewel or a clod of earth, a flowery 
bed or a stone, a blade of grass or a bevy of women, I now wish 
to pass the remaining days of my life in a holy forest continuously 
chanting the name of Siva." 
After having drunk deep at all the pleasures of life, the 
pleasures lose all attraction, phoney as they all are: 


bhoga na bhukta vayam eva bhuktas 


tapo na taptam vayam eva ta pial pus 
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kalo na yato vayam eva yatas 
trend na jirna vayam eva jirnah/ (Vairagyasataka, 12) 

«ft is we Who are exhausted, not the pleasures; it is we who 
are done UP; not the penance; it is we who are gone not the time; 
it is we WHO have grown old, not the desire to gain”, ` 

The next great lyric writer of Sanskrit literature is Amaru 
or Amaruka who has delineated in his work going after his name 
the Amarusataka the delicate erotic feelings and emotions in an 
unmatched style in varied metres in a century of verses, However, 
its four versions available now have verses ranging from ninety 
to hundred and fifteen with only fifty one of them common to 
all. His date is uncertain. The only thing certain about him is 
that he is anterior to 850 A.D. because his Muktakas, have won 
fulsome praise from the celebrated rhetorician Anandavardhana 
as of great fame exuding the erotic sentiment, very much like a 
Prabandha, a continued narrative: Amarukasya kaver muktakah 
srigararasasyandinah prabandhayamanah prasiddha eva. It is 
a great tribute to call each of the Muktaka as a Prabandha, a 
continued narrative: a small stanza may well contain in itself 
sentiments, ideas and nuances which may need a full work to 
depict. 

Amaru’s diction is very pleasant and expression fluent, 
easy and lucid, free as it is from long compounds. Nowhere is 
there any obscurity in meaning or involved construction. As an 
instance may be reproduced the stanza composed in question 
and answer style that makes it one of the most interesting ones: 

bale, natha, vimuiica manini rusam, rosan maya kim krtam, 

khedo smasu, na me'paradhyati bhavan, sarve ‘paradha 

mayi/ 

lat kim rodisi gadgadena vacasa, kasyagrato rudyate? 

nanv etan mama, ka tavasmi, dayita, nasmity ato rudyate// 
(Verse, 57) 
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Husband “O young lady” 


Wife “My lord” 

Husband “Give up your anger, O the offended ong» 
Wife “What have I done by being offended” e 
Husband “Given me pain” 

Wife “You have not done me any wrong. All the 


wrongs go with me 
Husband “Why then are you crying in falt 


VV ering 
voice? / 
Wife "In front of whom am I crying?" 
Husband *Well, in front of me" 
Wife *Who am I to you?" 
Husband *My darling" 
Wife "That I am not, that is why this crying" 


Dhvani-kavya, suggestive poetry, is considered to be the 
best in Sanskrit. For illustrating this it is Amaru's verse the 
rhetoricians cite: 

nih$esacyutacandanam stanatatam nirmrstarago 'dharo 
netre duram ananjane pulakita tanvi taveyam tanuh/ 
vapim snatum ito gata si na punas tasyadhamasyantikam// 

“The expanse of your breasts has all the sandalwood paste 
gone, your lower lip has its redness rubbed off, the eyes have all 
but lost the collyrium, this slender frame of yours is in 
horripilation—O you the liar lady-messenger, O you who have 
no idea as to what pain you have caused to your kin, you hàd 
gone from here to take bath in the oblong tank and not to that 
wretched fellow." 

Ostensibly a lady is accusing the messenger here with not 
carrying out her errand of conveying her message to her lover 
but is cleverly charging her with deceiving her in having sex 
with her lover herself with the physical condition being the 
same both in having bath and in having sex, by the clever use 
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of the word adhama, me fellow, which is more 
eloquent than any oa ae iat e raying the true feeling of the 
lady cheated pn love by both the messenger and her lover in 
having Sex with each other. 

Popularity was the hallmark of Amaru’s poetry. A small 
work of about 2 century of verses gained him undying fame. 
About half a dozen commentaries were written on his work of 
which the two, Rasikasanjivani of Arjunavarmadeva and the 
$rigaradipika of Vemabhüpala are better known. 
~~ Another lyric writer of note in Sanskrit is Bilhana, the 
writer of the historical Mahakavya the Vikramanikadevacarita, 
of the period 1076—1127 A.D. who composed a string of fifty 
verses called the Caurapancasika, the literal meaning of which 
is the fifty verses (recited by) a thief, caura. As per tradition the 
story of the work relates to the poet himself who was secretly 
in love with a princess. The secret lover is the caura, thief here, 
it is he who had stolen the heart of the: princess. When the king, 
the father of the princess comes to know of the secret love affair 
he sentences him to death. As he was being taken to the gallows 
he describes all the love sports he had enjoyed with his beloved 
on hearing which the king gets so moved as to not only pardon 
him but marry his daughter to him. Each stanza of the poem 
begins with the words adyapi, “even now". Unmindful of his 
impending fate the lover’s mind is engrossed iri the thoughts of 
his beloved, her sight, her touch, her embrace. As an illustration 
a stanza could well be reproduced here: 


adyapi tam yadi punah kamalayataksim 
pasyami pivarapayodharabharakhinnam/ 
sampidya bahuyugalena pibami vaktram 
unmattavan madhukarah kamalam yathestam// (verse 3) 
“If I were to see her again even now who is as wide-eyed 
A lotuses and is feeling fatigued due to buxom bosoms, I would 
rink deep (= : aki in üsht 
cep (look on intently af) her face by taking her in teh 
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embrace with both of my arms like a frenzied person as 
do a bee a lotus.” 

A verse purported from the Caurapaficasika and quoted as 
such but not figuring in the printed edition of the same also 
bears reproduction here for its sheer force of appeal: 


Would 


adyapi tam bhujalatarpitakanthapasam 
vaksahsthalam mama pidhaya payodharabhyam/ 
isannimilitasalilavilocanantam 

pasyami mugdhavadanam vadanam pibantim// 


“Even now I see her of innocent face looking intently (lit, 
drinking) at my face covering my chest with her breasts with 
arms enclosing my neck in the form of a noose, with the comers 
of the eyes slightly closed in a sportive spirit.” 

The next great name in the field of lyric is that of 
Jayadeva, a court-poet of King Laksmanasena of Bengal of 1116 
A.D. who composed a twelve-canto Kavya the Gitagovinda of 
which each canto has to be sung in a particular musical note, 
Raga, an indication for which he provides himself. It has in it 
some descriptive verses too to serve as connecting links in the 
narrative that concerns itself with the love sports of the divine 
couple Krsna and Radha. It has a gripping description of the 
various conditions in love of the lovers like hope, despair, 
longing, jealousy, taunts, sorrow and so on. Replete with 
alliteration, the style of the poem is very racy, sweet and 
musical, a quality of which the poet is conscious himself as he 
says: 

yadi harismarane sarasam mano 
yadi vilasakalasu kutuhalam/ 
madhurakomalakantapadavalim 
Srnu tada jayadevasarasvatim// (1.4) 


“If remembering Hari enriches your heart 
If his arts of seduction arouse you 
Listen to Jayadeva’s speech 


In these sweet, soft lyrical songs.” 
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The lines of Jayadeva that have gained great Popularity run 
as follows: gee 

laliitala vangalataparisilanakomalamalayasamire 

madhukaranikarakarambitako Kilakujitakunjakutire/ 

Harir iha viharali sarasavasante 

nrtyati yuvatijanena samam sakhi virahijanasya durante// 


(1.27) 

“soft sandal mountain winds caress quivering vines of 
clove 2 ' 
Forest huts hum with droning bees and crying cuckoos 
When Spring’s mood is rich, Hari roams here 
To dance with young womenfolk— 
A cruel time for separated lovers." 
With the help of pun the poet so arranges his words that 
the names of the heavely nymphs peep out of them Radha, the 
Lord's consort combining in herself the beauty of all of them— 
the nymphs Madalasa, Indumati, Manorama, Rambha, Kalavati 
and Citralekha: 

drsau tava madalase vadanam indusandipakam 

gatir janamanorama vijitarambham urudvayam/ 

ratis tava kalavati ruciracitralekhe bhruvav 

aho vibudhayauvanam vahasi tanvi prthvigata//(10.14) 


"Your eyes are lazy with wine, like Madalasa 
Your face glows like the moonlight like Indumati 
Your gait pleases every creature, like Manorama 
Your thighs excel the plantain, like Rambha 
Your passion is the mystic rite of Kalavati 

Your brows form the sensuous line of Citralekha 
Frail Radha, as you walk on earth, 

You bear the young beauty of heavenly nymphs.’ 


A Contemporary of Jayadeva and like him the court-poet of 


Laks cs 
Manasena of Bengal was another post Govardhanacarya 
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who composed on the model of Hala’s Gathasaptasar th 
Aryasaptasatt, a collection of seven hundred verses in A > 
metre depicting the love sports of the lovers and the beloy 
all their feelings and emotions, their unions and Separations ang 
what goes with them. It is this work that provided the inspiration 
to the Hindi poet Bihari to compose his Satsai (Sanskrit 
Saptasati). 

One of the most well-known of the composers of the 
Gitikavyas, lyrics, in Sanskrit is Panditaraja Jagannatha, a great 
name in Sanskrit poetry and Poetics. A court-poet of the Mughal 
Emperor Shahjahan of the 1 Th cen. A.D. he has composed the 

inivilasa which is a collection of Anyoktis (statements 
made for one but intended for another, allegories) and other 
Muktakas depicting Erotics, Pathos and Quietude.The work is 
divided in four sections called Vilasas. The first one is 
Prastavikavilasa, the Introductory Vilasa. It is this that has 
Anyoktis. The second is Srügaravilàsa, the third Karunavilasa 
and the last, the fourth, Santavilasa.The Panditaraja was quite 
proud of his learning. He thinks he has no match for him in his 
learning whom he may engage in scholarly disquisition or in 
poetic competition. This is what he expresses in the very 
preliminary verse of his work through reference to a lion: 


eds in 


digante $ruyante madamalinagandah karatinah 
karinyah karunyaspadam asamasilah khalu mrgah/ 
idanim loke ‘sminn anupamasikhanam punar ayam 
nakhanam pandityam prakatayatu kasmin mrgapatih/ 
“The elephants whose temples are sullied with rut are 
heard (to have run away) to the end of the quarters; the female 
elephants are an object of pity; the deer are indeed not a match. 
Where then in this world should this lord of the beasts (lion) 
exhibit the skill of its claws with sharp edges/tips”. 
A stanza that has won rare acclaim in Sanskrit circles is 88 


under: 
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afira tava patiyan kah paripatim imam urikartum/ 
yat pisatam api nfnam tanosi parimalaih pustim// 
(verse 17) 

“Q sandalwood, who is there wise/clever enough to imbibe 

this conduct of yours, for you impart delight with your fragrance 
en to those who grind you (on the stone)." 

e Through the analogy of the sandalwood a good man is 

eulogized here who does good to even those who leave no stone 

unturned in harming him. 

The poet seems to have been a great devotee of Lord 
Krsna. This devotion he expresses in a number of verses in the 
Santasvilasa one of which is reproduced here by way of specimen: 

patalam vraja yahi và surapurim aroha meroh Sirah 

paravaraparamparam tara tathapy asa na santa tava/ 

adhivyadhijaraparahata yadi ksemam nijam varichasi 

Sri kysneti rasayanam rasaya re Sunyaih kim anyaih sramaih// 
(verse 6) 

“Go to the nether region or to the capital of gods or the 
Meru mountain, cross several oceans, yet your desires would 
never come to an end: if you who are overwhelmed with mental 
and physical troubles and old age, desire for your well being, 
accustom your tongue to the elixir, viz., the word “Sri Krsna”. 
What is the use of other useless pursuits”. 

It seems it was common in the days of Jagannatha for 
other poets to pilfer the stray verses of reputed poets and pass 
them off as their own. To obviate this possibility he prepared 2 
collection of them in the form of the present work as he says in 
the last verse: 


durvrttà jarajanmano harisyantiti $ankaya/ 
madiyapadyaratnanam manjusaisa kria maya// 
"I have prepared this casket for jewels which are my 


Verses fearing that the vile bastards will plagiarise them (lit.steal 


em away).” 
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Besides the above, there are a few other Gitikavyas, Ya 
The three of them, the Smgaratilaka, the Puspabanavilasa क्र 
Rasakakavya are associated with Kalidasa. Damodaragupta, is 
minister of Kashmir King Jayapida (772—813 A.D), Wrote the 
Kuttinimata. 


Stotrakavyas 


Apart from the Gitikavyas there is a big corpus in Sanskrit of 
Stotrakavyas, the hymns of praise, of Istadevatas, the tutelary 
deities, big and small, some of which are highly poetic. Racy in 
style, replete with figures of speech, particularly alliteration 
leaving a jingling effect and exuding the heightened devotional 
fervour, they are a treat in themselves. Particular mention in this 
connection may be made of Puspadanta’s Mahimnahstotra, 
Panditaraja Jagannatha’s Gangalahari and the Sivatàndavastotra 
attributed to Ravana. The last in the Paficacamara metre with its 
jumps and bumps creates such an impact on the mind that it is 
difficult to express. A stanza from it will give an idea of it: 


jatakatahasambhramabhramannilimpanirjhari- 
vilolavicivallarivirajamanamurdhani / 
dhagaddhagaddhagajjvalallalatapattapavake 
kisoracandrasekhare ratih pratiksanam mama// 


These hymns are so numerous that several collections of 
them have appeared of late. 

The lyrics and the hymns are a continuous process in 
Sanskrit, Sanskritists applying themselves to composing them 
with enthusism all the time. 


Nitikavyas 
Niti is a term in Sanskrit which covers a wide spectrum. It may 
mean the right manner of conducting oneself, the proper 


behaviour, the decent and the rightful course and of course 


policy, stratagem and statecraft. In its overstretched meaning 1t 
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may convey just a wise saying, good advice. Sanskrit literature 
from the earliest to the modern period is full of such sayings, 
The Brahmana and the Sutra texts, the Upanisads, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Classical literature—all 
are full of such sayings. An overwhelming number of them is in 
verse and are couched in highly ornate and elegant style, Over 
a period of time these Sayings were collected from different 
texts and their compilations prepared. A good number of them 
were ascribed to Canakya, the preceptor and minister of Mauryan 
Emperor Candragupta, the works like the Canakyaniti, the 
Canakyasataka, the Canakya-niti-darpana, the Canakya-rajaniti, 
the Vrddhacanakya, the Laghucanakya and so on. Scholars have 
' no unanimity about the authorship of these works. However, 
what they convey has universal application and appeal. They 
incorporate in them highly pragmatic wisdom just a sample of 
which can be had from the following verse: 


natyantasaralair bhavyam gatva pasya vanasthalim/ 
chidyante saralas tatra kubjas tisthanti padapah// 


“(People) should not be too simple-minded. Go. Look at 
the forest-ground. It is the Sarala variety of pine trees (that are 
straight and tall) that are cut while the pigmy/crooked ones that 
continue in situ.” 

Of the other Niti texts mention may be made of Vararuci’s 
Nitiraina, Ghatakarpara's Nitisara, Vetalabhatta’s Nitipradipa, 
Bhartrhari's Nitisataka (noticed earlier), the Bhallatasataka of 
Bhallata, the protégé of King Saiikaradeva of Kashmir (883— 
902 A.D. The last one may not claim originality for itself in its 
entirety, two of its verses having been ascribed to two different 
authors in anthologies and one of Anandavardhana figuring in it. 

Bilhana, the author of the well-known historical Mahakavya 
the Vikramankadevacarita, had also composed a Nitikavya under 
the title Santisataka. Among the other Kashmirian writers one 
Sambhu, the protégé of King Harsa (1089—1101 A.D.) had 
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composed a Nitikavya under the title Anyoktimuktalatasataty 
which though calling itself a Sataka has, in line with many other 
similar works in Sanskrit literature, more than hundred-193. 
stanzas. Of the later period is the work the Drstantasataka or 
Kusumadeva where every statement is corroborated by an 
illustration, as for example, 


uttamah klesaviksobham ksamah sodhum nahitarah/ 


manir eva mahasanagharsanam na tu mrtkanah// 


“It is the hight (-minded) one that is able to withstand the 
onslaught of suffering, not the other one. It is only the jewel that 
stands rubbing by the whet-stone, not the dust particle,” 

Sanskrit literature has a philosophical Nitikavya too like 
the Sataslokt of Sankarücarya which deals with the Vedanta 
doctrine. In another similar work the Srrgarajananirnaya of 
uncertain date there is disputation between Rambha and Suka, 
the former supporting eroticism, Srügara and the latter true 
knowledge, Jiiana. 

Besides independent works, the anthologies contain a lot 
of stanzas on Niti. One ascribed to Urvidhara has gained 
immense popularity in Sanskrit circles: 


nirgunesv api sattvesu dayam kurvanti sadhavah// 
nahi samharate jyotsnam candras candalavesmanah// 


“The good people are kind even to beings who are bereft 
of any quality. The moon does not withdraw its light from the 
abode of an outcaste.” 


; Egually Popular is the stanza from the Nitiratna referred to 
above: 


manir luthati padagre kacah sirasi dharyate/ 
yathaivaste tathaivastay; kacah kaco manir manih// 
"The jewel rolls (moves hither and thither) at the fore-part 


of the feet (while) Crystal is worn on the head. Let it be as it is; 
the crystal is crystal and the jewel-is jewel,” 
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The older texts like the Viduraniti, the Sukraniti, the 
ji andakiyanitisara which carry the word niti in them have 
० a of niti which concerns itself with statecraft, polity. 
Le are beautiful monographs on the subject that they deal 
with in all their ramifications. They differ from other works in 
their subject matter which pertains to the instruction in proper 
manner of conducting oneself in life, the proper behaviour and 
the decorum that one has to observe and also in their style of 


composition which is poetic. 
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किम eee 


DRAMA 


From Kalidasa down to KrsnamiSra there has been an unbroken 
tradition of Sanskrit dramatic literature, and we are fortunate 
enough in inheriting works which can compare with the very 
best in the literatures of the world. 

The word for actor-nata and play-nataka are derived from 
the verb nata avaspandane, meaning shaking (vide Siddhanta- 
kaumudi : avaspandanam natyam), Prakrit form in all probability 
of Sanskrit nrt. Now, it is shaking which would have been 
accompanied with gestures that could represent the beginning of 
the Indian drama. It must at first have consisted of crude 
pantomime. Songs, doubtless, also formed an ingredient in such 
performances. Thus Bharata the name of the mythical inventor 
of the drama which in Sanskrit also means ‘actor’, in several of 
the vernaculars signifies ‘singer’ as in Gujarati. The addition of 
dialogue was the last step in the development. This primitive 
stage is represented by the Bengal Yatras and the Gitagovinda. 
These form the transition to the fully developed Sanskrit play in 
which lyrics and dialogues are blended. 

1 The first available work on Dramaturgy in Sanskrit is the 
Natyasastra of Bharata, a work of near about the 3rd cen. A.D. 
Some scholars are of the view that Bharata had based his work 
On an earlier one on the subject in the Sütra, aphoristic, style. 

cd'herg;is A Stary sin. the Natyasistir itself he hv iucesdhe origin 
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of drama. According to it Bharata sourced drama from the 
vedas. He took text (pathya, dialogues) from the Rgveda, songs 
from the Samaveda, the actions from the Yajurveda and Rasas 
(sentiments) from the Atharvaveda: 


jagraha pathyam rgvedad samabhyo gitam eva ca/ 
yajurvedad abhinayan rasan atharvanad api// (1.17) 


The Natya, the drama called the Fifth Veda, paiicamo 
vedah is meant for all the castes, sarvavarnikah. Bharata took 
from Siva and Parvati the dance forms Tandava and Lasya 
respectively and the style, rīti, from Siva, The Natyasastra 
records that on the occasion of the festival of Indradhvaja the 
sons and the pupils of Bharata had taken part in Staging a play 
along with Gandharvas (a species of divine beings) and Apsaras- 
s (nymphs). The first ever plays put on boards were the 
Amrtamanthana and the Tripuradaha composed by Lord Brahma 
himself. 

Some scholars trace the origin of Sanskrit drama to the 
influence of Greek drama. The first scholar to hold this view 
was Windisch (1882). He discovered the similarities between 
the Greek and Sanskrit drama and drew attention to the fact that 
no Sanskrit drama anterior to the Christian era has been 
discovered so far. According to him the division of Sanskrit 
play into Acts, the manner of the entry and exit of the characters, 
the stage directions, the word ‘yavanika’ for curtain, the 
characters like jester and villain are all the contribution of Greek 
drama to its Sanskrit counterpart. Weber lent his strong support 
to this view. It got good corroboration with the discovery of the 
Sitabenga Cave that has in it a stage similar to the Greek one. 
Pischel, however, did not accept this view. Greek play is divided 
into tragedy and comedy. Sanskrit play has no tragedy. The size 
of Sanskrit play is far bigger than that of the Greek one. Even 
One single play like the Mrcchakatika is three times the size of 
Some;of the, Greeknplays!-Furtherpthere ds no unity,of. time and 
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place in Sanskrit plays which is the prominent characte: i 
Greek plays. The word ‘yavanika’, occurs in Sing aa of 
much later. May be, it was introduced through Persian in Plays 
rather than the Greek one, the Persians also being styleq Yum 
in ancient India. Pischel would rather trace the origin o Sis 

play to puppet dance, the use of the words 'Sütradhar,: 


Skrit 
‘sthapaka’, meaning string-puller and mover resp X 


ectively point 

to this. But this is too scanty an evidence to Support a theory 
Some scholars like Liiders and Sten Konow trace the Origin of 
Sanskrit drama to shadow play but this also lacks in its appeal 
the antiquity of shadow play in India itself being not yet finally 
decided. There is a shadow play in Sanskrit, the Dutangada, but 
it is neither very old nor very important. 

According to Rizway Sanskrit drama has its origin in her 
worship. As per his view at the root of the creation of drama lies 
the sentiment of showing respect to heroes and heroines. As 
examples of it he makes a reference to Ramalilà and Krsnalila, 
enacting the life of Rama and Krsna that are a common enough 
feature in India. But this again is not acceptable for, the purpose 
of drama is not to show respect to heroes but to impart aesthetic 
pleasure. The next theory is that the drama grew out of the 
dialogue hymns of the Vedas. This gets support from the 
Natyasastra itself which says, as mentioned earlier, that nātya 
was created by incorporating the pathya (the text, the dialogues) 
from the Rgveda. 

An Analysis of all the views would lead one to conclude 
that it is not to one source to which the origin of Sanskrit drama 
can be traced. A number of strands would have contributed to 

its origin and growth and development, each in its own Way: 
ete n discipline Sanskrit drama also had p 
जानी then, ogue hymns in the Rgveda have ue 
the श of, Son They yield the information that at the time ^ 
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nts. The Vajasaneyt Samhita and the Taittirtya Brahmana 
Dre word Sailusa that can mean anything, an actor, a singer 
have 


ra ee ference to drama is met with in the Ramayana and 
de Mahabharata. The Ramayana d to Sailusas and natas, 
the actors, nartakas, the dancers and the 74726, the stage. It says 
that in a country with no king the natas and nartakas, the actors 
and dancers, are not happy: narajake janapade 
pralrstanatanartakah. In the Mahabharata occur words like 
gle actor, nartaka, dancer, gayaka, singer, sutradhara, the 
stage manager etc. There is reference in it to a rarigasala, 
theatre hall in the palace of King Virata as also of a female 
figure of wood. In the HarivamSa-purana which is a part of the 
Mahabharata there is mention of the life of Rama having been 
depicted on stage by the descendants of Krsna where Pradyumna 
took on the role of Rama. The words nafa, nartaka, gayaka, 
vüdaka, etc. are a frequent occurrence in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. Panini enjoins the Taddhita suffixes nini and ini to 
silali and krsasva respectively in the sense of the texts in the 
sutra, aphoristic, form for actors, the natasutras composed by 
them, vide his rules parasaryasilalibhyam bhiksunatasutrayoh 
(4.3.110) and karmandakrsasvad inih ((4.3.111) giving us the 
valuable information that in his time there had come to be 
composed works on dramaturgy by competent authorities which 
presupposes considerable dramatic activity to have necessitated 
the texts or manuals, the sutras, to have been written for drama. 

The words for actor —nata and the play —nataka are 
derived from Jnag, Prakrit form of Sanskrit nrt which means 
dance. This dance seems to represent the beginning of Sanskrit 

a. 

Before the treatment of individual plays is taken up, it will 
be Worth its while to note some of their general characteristics 
wa are the complete absence of tragedy, the interchange of 
cal stanzas with prose dialogues and the use of Sanskrit by 
Some Charkéters and th lat 6 PARNE y sortie others. oundation USA 
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Sanskrit drama is a mixed composition in wh; 
mingled with sorrow and in which jester Usual] ch joy i 
prominent part, while the hero and the heroine a Pla 
depths of despair. The Sanskrit drama does not hay 
ending. The different emotions of grief, terror, pathos = 
are well depicted but the end result is peace and trang; ka 
There does never take place any quillity 


tragic incident in the course t 

the various events depicted. As a matter Of fact छ 
e) 

considered indecorous, whether of a serious or a comic nature jg 


not allowed on the stage within the hearing and the sight of the 
spectators. There are no kissing scenes, no scratching, no biting, 
no scene of death or national calamity to be shown on the stage, 
One special characteristic of Sanskrit plays is their 
abounding in lyrical verses that flow out of certain situations 
and reflect the mood of the characters. The Abhijfanasakuntala 
of Kalidasa has some two hundred of them comprising almost 
half of the play. Mostly they are four-line stanzas and are 
composed in a variety of metres. The variety can be judged from 
the fact that first thirty four stanzas of the Abhijfianasakuntala 
are composed in as many as eleven metres. 
In accordance with their social position different characters 
a Sanskrit play Speak different dialects. Kings, heroes, 


Brahmanas, Priests, teachers and men of higher rank speak 
Sanskrit, Women, 


x jester and menials and other characters of low 
order like gambler 


en in 
a 


f higher rank use Maharastti 


by cowh T 
while Apabhrarhga is used by cds, Paigaci by charcoal-burners 


and the barbarians © Most despised of the people 
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sanskrit literature drama is BEES considered 8 poem, 
h is divided into two, drsya, visible and Sravya, 
tvabhedena punah kavyam dvidha matam. 
pe general term for drama is Rüpaka, so called because of the 
-Fcial assumption of forms (of the original characters like 
Avi sita, etc.) by actors : tadruparopat tu rupakam, though it 
ika is known by the term Natya which Kalidasa uses in his 
Malavikagnimitra where the dance teacher Ganadasa extols itas. 
the pleasing sacrifice to the eyes of the gods where the life of 
man arising from the three qualities (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) 
is seen exhibited in various sentiments. The scenic art, natya, 
says, he, though one, is a many-sided amusement for men of 
different taste: natyam bhinnarucer janasya bahudha "py ekam 
samaradhanam. The present current designation for it is Nataka 
which is technically not correct, that being only one of its ten 
forms, the other nine being, Prakarana, Bhana, Vyayoga, 
Samavakara, Dima, Ihamrga, Anka, Vithi and Prahasana. Out of 
all these which form the major variety—there is a minor variety 
too which is designated Uparüpaka—it is Nataka which was the 
most frequent one, the one in which the bulk of dramatic 
representations in Sanskrit were composed. No wonder then that 
itshould have become a commonly accepted word for a dramatic 
composition. According to an old stanza which seems to have 
been composed by an admirer of Abhijfianasakuntala it, Nataka, 
is the (most) captivating of (of all forms) of poetic compositions, 
among the Natakas too it is Sakuntala (cAbhijiianasakuntala) 
which is (most) captivating, in the Sakuntala it is the fourth Act 
which is (most) captivating, in the Fourth Act too it is the four 
stanzas that are (most) captivating: 
kavyesu natakam ramyam tatra ramya Sakuntala/ 
tatrapi ca caturtho ‘hkas tatra slokacatustayam// 


rh The minor Rupakas, the Upartipakas are eighteen in गाळणी 
Cy carerot SNatikayaFrotekan Gosthi. विर उ ह 
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Prasthana, Ullapya, Kavya, Prenkhana, Rasaka, Sanlapaka 
Srigadita, Šilpaka, Vilsika, Durmallikà, Prakaraņī, pp 
Bhanika. 

All the Rupakas and Uparupakas, resemble the Nataka a 
their general character. 

The general character of Nataka is that it should have a 
celebrated story for its plot, be possessed of the five Junctures, 
the Sandhis (Sandhi is defined as joining, the sandhana of the 
various incidents in the story that are connected with the 
ultimate fulfillment of the objective). The Joints or the Junctures 
which number five are Mukha, Pratimukha, Garbha, Vimarsa 
and Upasamhrti. Mukha which literally means mouth is opening, 
Pratimukha is unfoldment, Garbha is going within, i.e. losing 
the objective, VimarSa is rekindling of the hope and Upasarührti 
is the culmination. The Nataka should have the quality of 
vivacity, richness of contents, etc., should contain dignified 
personages/characters, be abounding with the sentiments of 
pleasure and pain and also with a variety of sentiments (Rasas) 
and should have anywhere between five to ten Acts. The hero 
should be high-spirited but temperate and firm, powerful and 
virtuous being, either a royal sage of a renowned family or a god 
or a demigod. The principal sentiment in it should be only one 
which could be either Erotic or Heroic with other sentiments 
being subordinate and the Marvellous being exhibited in the 
fulfillment of the objective. The Nataka must have to have four 
or five important personages engaged in the business of the 

Before the play is put on boards, there is a preliminary 
performance, the Pürvaraüga where worship is offered to the 
deities for the safe performance and to the flag, Jarjjara, marking 
the intent of putting the play on Stage. After 


led Nandi j = that a benediction 
called Nandi is recited wherein good wishes are offered to the 
audience for their 
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the conversation among themselves refer to the title of the play, 
the name of its author and briefly hint at its subject matter and 
the occasion on which the performance is being arranged. The 
conversation is 50 contrived as to lead to the entry of the 
characters on the stage and the withdrawal of the two of them. 

The events that have occurred in between the two Acts but 
have not been shown on the stage are told through the soliloquy 
of a character in the beginning of the following Act through an 
Interlude called the Viskambhaka or PraveSaka that provides an 
important link to the development of the story. 

The whole piece closes with Bharatavakya; a prayer for 
national prosperity, which is addressed to the favourite deity and 
is spoken by one of the principal characters. | 

The number of acts in a play varies from one to ten, but 
while fluctuating somewhat, is determined by its character. Thus 
the species called Natika has four acts and the farcical Prahasana 
only one. 

The duration of the events is supposed to be identical with 
the time occupied in performing them on the stage, a day, and 
a night is assumed to elapse between each act and that which 
follows. Occasionally, however, the interval is much longer. 
Thus in Kalidasa's Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya several years 
pass between the first and the last act; while in Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttararamacarita no less then twelve years pass between the 
first and the second act. 

Nor is the unity of the place observed in Sanskrit drama. 
The scene may be transferred from one part of the earth to 
another, or even to the aerial regions. As regards the number of 
characters, it is left to the discretion of the playwright and no 
limit of any kind is imposed. 

The earliest references to the acted drama are found in the 
Sanskrit grammatical work the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali which 


mentione representations of Kumsangaji the ify 
B, . Prof. Sa at Shastri Collection, New t i. 508 Ys ungagon. 
and Balibandha, the binding of Bali, episodes in the tiferhistory 
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of Lord Krsna. Indian tradition describes Bharata to have arranged 
the performance of a play before the gods representing the 
Svayarhvara, the choosing of the husband for herself, by Laksmi 
Tradition further makes Krsna and his cowherdesses the starting 
point of the Sangita, a representation consisting of songs, music 
and dance. From all this it seems likely that Indian drama was 
developed through the cult of Krsna—Visnu and the earlier 
acted representations were a kind of religious plays, in which 
scenes from the legends of gods were enacted mainly with the 
aid of song and dance supplemented with prose and dialogues 
improvised by the performers. à 

The general term used for drama in Sanskrit texts on 
Dramaturgy is Rupaka. It has ten forms, as said earlier, going 
under the names of Nataka, Prakarana, Bhana, Vyayoga, 
Samavakara, Dima, Ihamrga, Anka, Vithi and Prahasana. Of 
these the most popular has been Nataka, so popular that it has 
come to designate drama itself; not only in modern day 
vernaculars but even in the older period as can be gleaned from 
the popular stanza in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavalt quoted in the 
context of Bhasa's plays which have all been called Natakas 
there though quite a few of them do not answer the description 
of it as given in dramaturgical treatises with one of them 
carrying the designation Vyayoga in the title itself : 
Madhyamavyayoga. 

Next in populatity to Nataka are Natika, which has to have 
four Acts, Prakarana which has to have ten Acts, Prahasana 
which as the name itself would suggest is a farce and is an 
one-Act composition divided in Scenes and Bhana, again an 
one-Act composition with a single character indulging in 
monologue, with theme dealing with crafty people in different 


Ee Of the more well-known representatives of Natika 
kis b idi and the Priyadarsika of Harsa; of Prakarana 
078, PA त. BHAYAbHOSi and thor Mrcatiakafika of 
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Bhanas : the Padmaprabhrtaka of Sidraka, the 


Dhurtavitasamvada of I$varadatta, the Ubhayabhisarika of 
vararuci and the Padataditaka of Syamilaka as also the 
Srigarasarvasvabhana of Nallaka, and of Prahasana the 
Bhagavadajjuktya of Bodhayana Kavi, the Damaruka of 
Ghanasyima, the Lafakamelaka of Saükhadhara and the 
Mattavilasaprahasana of Mahendravikramavarman. Not 
conforming to the Anka variety of the Rtipakas, the one-Act 
plays, Ekankins as they are called, are a popular form of a play 
in Sanskrit in the present period. So are the Prahasanas and to 
a certain extent the Bhanas. 

The use of the expressions Kamsam ghatayati and Balim 
bandhayati, he kills Karnsa, he binds Bali, in the present tense 
with reference to incidents that are recorded in old texts and had 
happened long back point to their being enacted. Further, the 
expression kecid raktamukha bhavanti kecit kalamukhah, some 
have red faces and some black indicates the different paints 
applied on the faces by the actors in consonance with the type 
of the characters they were to act. This would point to the 
enactment of the scenes in the time of Pataiijali and the existence 
of the stage where these enactments were done. 

The Buddhist Jatakamala and the Avadanasatakas have 
references in them to the performances by nafas, the actors in 
villages, the towns and the capitals of the kingdoms. 

Considerable dramatic activity would have taken place in 
India even before Bhasa, Kalidasa and ASvaghosa. 

The episodes of Karnsavadha, the killing of Kamsa and the 
binding of Bali are connected with the Krsna-Visnu-lila the 
playful activity of the Lords. 


Dramas 


The first place in the long chain of Sanskrit dramas belongs to 


the Sariputra, rakarana and two others discovered in a 
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Then come the Trivandrum plays discovered by T. Ganapati 
Sastri from a chance recovery in the course of his search of 
manuscripts of a palm-leaf codex in Malayalam which contained 
ten of the now well-known thirteen of them, to which one 
identified as Dutavakya in a mutilated form was added later. To 
these were added two more, the search continuing, which were 
attributed by the discoverer to Bhasa who had won admiration 
from such celebrities as Kalidasa and Rajasekhara. This 
attribution has been challenged by many authorities on Many 
grounds but the consensus is tilting towards their being those of 
Bhasa, their answering their description by Bana with pun in the 
introductory verses of his Harsacarita of their Starting with the 
Sutradhara, the Stage-manager, their having many plots and 
sub-plots: 


sutradharakrtarambhair natakair bahubhumikaih/ 
sapatakair yaso lebhe bhaso devakulair iva// 


Of all the plays, whether they were thirteen or not, nobody 
can say for sure; their number never ever having been specified 
in Sanskrit literary tradition; they having always been referred 
to by the use of the plural number, it is the Svapnavasavadatta 
fhat has been ranked as the finest. A Stanza attributed to 
Rajasekhara in the Suktimuktavalr of Jalhana speaks of all the 
plays of Bhasa having been consigned to flames by the 
connoisseurs to test them. It is only the Svapnavasavadatta 
which the fire could not burn: 

Bhasanatakacakre smin chekaih ksipte pariksitum/ 
Svapnavasavadattasya dahako'bhün na pavakah// 


On the basis of the Source of their themes the plays of 
Bhasa can be divided into the following: 


Plays based on the Ramayana story : 
CC- Pr CR alaka and theAbh iyekeh apike ig S3 Foundation USA 
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Play based on the Krsna story : 
Balacarita 


Plays based on the Mahabharata : 


Madhyamavyayoga, Dutavakya, Dutaghatotkaca, 
Karnabhara, Urubhanga and Paficaratra 


Plays based on the Udayana story: 
Pratijayaugandharayana and Svapnavasavadatta 
Plays based on the imaginary story: 
Carudatta and Avimaraka 


A brief description of the themes of the above plays: 

Pratimanataka: A seven-Act play, it describes the life of 
Rama from his exile to return to Ayodhya and his coronation. 
While returning from his maternal uncle’s house after the death 
of his father DaSaratha, Bharata notices his (father’s) idol 
(pratima) among those of other deities and infers thereby of his 
demise. The play is so named after this incident. 

Abhiseka Nataka: A six-Act play, it describes the life of 
Rama from the killing of Valin at Kiskindha and his return to 
Ayodhya and coronation (abhiseka). 

Madhyamavyayoga: It is a single Act play of the Vyayoga 
variety which describes Bhima affording protection to a young 
Brahmana lad whom his son Ghatotkaca was taking for his 
mother, Hidimba (the wife of Bhima), for devouring. This leads 
to the unexpected union of the husband and the wife. 

Dütavakya: It also is a single Act play that describes the 
Mahabharatan episode of Krsna going to Kauravas with a peace 
mission and his return empty-handed. 

Karnabhara is the story of Karna gifting away the armour 


and the ear-rings that were integral to his body to Indra disguised 
aS a^ Briana" Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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Ürubhanga: Also a single Act play, it deals with the 
incident of the breaking of thigh by Bhima of Duryodhana in a 
mace-duel. 

Dütaghatotkaca: Again a single Act play, it describes the 
dispatch of Ghatotkaca to Duryodhana on a peace mission and 
his insult of him by the latter. 

Paücaratra: A play in three Acts, it has a theme that is 
altogether different from that of the Mahabharata. Duryodhana 
performs a sacrifice. As is customary, at the end of the sacrifice, 
the sacrificer, in the present case Duryodhana, insists on his 
teacher Dropacürya to ask for anything that he would like to 
have for himself as fee (daksina). Drona asks for half of his 
kingdom which Duryodhana grants on the condition that Pandavas 
should be made accessible to him within five nights—that is 
how the play is titled Paiicaratra=five nights. Through the 
effort of Drona, Duryodhana is able to locate the Pandavas and 
as per his promise Duryodhana gives half of his kingdom to 
him. 3 

Balacarita: This play in seven Acts describes the story of 
Krsna from his birth to the slaying of his maternal uncle Karnsa. 

Avimaraka: It deals with the story of love marriage of 
Prince Avimaraka and Princess Kurangi, the daughter of King 
Kuntibhoja. 

Pratijiiayaugandharayana and Svapnavasavadatta are 
related to each other. Both depict the moves of Yaugandharayana 

the minister of Udayana, the ruler of Avanti, who proves 
himself a master strategist in first arranging the marriage of his 
master with Vasavadatta, the daughter of King Pradyota of 
Ujjayini and after his kingdom is wrested from him by his arch 
enemy Aruni gets Padmavati, the sister of Dargaka, the king of 
Magadha for his wife which helps in the restoration of the 


kingdom to him. The Svapnavasavadatta has won acclaim as 
the best of the creations of Bhasa, 


ant See a Nn A fout Ast play, jtdesls withthe love. story,of 
ce rich man turned poor due to his overmunificence and a 
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courtesan Vasantasena. The celebrated play Mrcchakatika too 
has this very theme and gives the impression of being its 
extension 

Bhasa has won acclaim from such celebrated playwrights 
as Kalidasa who refers to him in the Prologue to his 
Malavikagnimitra in the course of the conversation between the 
pariparsvika, the Actor and the Sutradhara, the Manager. The 
actor takes objection to the regard being shown to a modern poet 
like Kalidasa in the form of staging of his play bypassing the 
dramatic compositions of the renowned poets like Bhasa, 
Saumillaka, Kaviputra and others ; prathitayasasam 
bhasasaumillakakaviputradinam prabandhan atikramya 
vartamanakaveh kalidasasya kriyayam katham bahumanah. The 
sequence of the mention of the names is significant here. Bhasa 
has precedence over all others. Bana has also been quite effusive 
in his praise of Bhasa. In a stanza marked by pun he highlights 
some of the special characteristics of his plays which are their 
start with the appearance of the Stage-manager (and not Nandi, 
the benedictory verse as usual), their having a variety of themes 
and sub-themes like the temples which have many storeys 
(bhumi means both the theme and the storey), and which have 
flags (pataka means both the sub-theme and the flag). 

Next to Bhasa in order of more well-known of the 
playwrights mention may now be made of Kalidasa, the author 
of the three plays, the Vikramorvasiya, the Malavikagnimitra 
and the Abhijnanasakuntala of which the last one is undoubtedly 
the best. Indian tradition extols it as the most charming form of 
poetic composition: kavyesu natakam ramyam, tatra ramya 
Sakuntala; “Of the poetic forms it is the drama form which 
captivates and in that it is Sakuntala (Abhijnanasakuntala) that 
has (more) charm.” Kalidasa's genius has won him full praise 
since very early times. He has been pronounced kavikulaguru, 
de master, of the, itele of poris, Dae of die simimo of 

10838 finds a queer explanation for the name anamika for the 
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second finger. It literally means ‘to which no nam 
assigned’. Why it should have got this name is, he Conjectures 
because in the earlier times when the count began of the poets. 
it started with Kalidasa. The little finger, the kanisthika, being 
the first one, it was with that that the count started. The name 
of Kalidasa occupied the little finger. Since there was no other 
one like him the next finger could get no name with Which to 
continue the count. Hence the name anamika, ‘with no name’: 
adyapi tattulyakaver abhavad anamika sarthavatr babhuva. Not 
only did Kalidasa win encomia from his countrymen, he won 
these also from foreigners who had access to his works either in 
original or through translations. Goethe showered the highest 
praise on him, so enamoured was he of his charming Muse and 
then, it must be remembered, that he was not only the greatest 
poet of Germany but also one of the greatest of the world. This 
is how he speaks of the Abhijfianasakuntala: 


© can be 


Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is 
charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed? 
Wouldst thou the heaven and earth 
itself in one sole name combine? 
I name thee 0 Sakuntala, 
and all at once is said. 


The well-known philosopher and thinker Humboldt is also 


as exuberant in his praise of Kalidasa as is Goethe. Thus he 
speaks of him: 


“Kalidasa, the celebrated author of the Sakuntala, is a 


masterly describer of the influence which Nature exercises upon 
the minds of lovers, Tend 


erness in the expression of feelings 
and richness of creative 


fancy have assigned to him his lofty 
lace among therpostsliof at यध Petit by S3 Foundation USA 
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Continuing with the assessment by foreigners of Kalidasa 
reference may be made to Hazlitt who says that “Kalidasa was 
the least of an egotist that it was possible to be”. 

It may look strange but is nevertheless true that there is no 
trustworthy information about his personal life: when and where 
he was born, who were his parents, where he received his 
education, when and where he died, etc. The poet has observed 
complete silence about himself except for the bare mention of 
his name in two of his plays, the Malavikagnimitra and the 
Vikramorvasiya, in the former through dialogue between the 
Sutradhara and the Paripar$vika, the Stage Manager and the 
Actor where the former directs the latter to start the music to 
initiate the staging of the play, the plot of which has been 
composed by Kalidasa to which the latter takes objection on the 
ground that how could there be great regard for a poet like 
Kalidasa in preference to the compositions of the renowned 
poets like Bhasa, Kaviputra, Saumilla and others to which the 
Stage Manager says that simply because something is old does 
not become good, nor does that become bad because it is new, 
the wise examine and then accept one or the other, and in the 
latter through the Stage Manager as an announcement that a 
composition of Kalidasa the audience may listen to with attentive 
minds: Srnuta manobhir avahitah kriyam imam kalidasasya. 

In the absence of any information coming directly from the 
poet.we have to content ourselves with whatever little information 
is available from external sources and a few incidents found 
here and there in his works which may be supposed to have a 
bedring on the history of his life. Tradition associates him with 
King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini as one of the nine jewels, the 
nine learned men, in his court. That may get support from some 
of the oblique eulogistic references to Vikrama in his 
Vikramorvasiya, (like anutsekah khalu vikramalankarah, modesty 
is the, . gpnamenta ofsrvalouryn, vikramaDieonldy beraeferringn to 
Vikramaditya—that is how some scholars take it, it could be a 
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short form for Vikramaditya) and his flattering references to the 
high-rise buildings of Ujjayini and the river Sipra flowing by its 
side with its placid waters as also the temple of Mahakala 
alongside description of many other rivers and Tivulets like 
Gambhira showing his intimacy with the region. A legend 
associates him, originally a dud, with a Princess Vidyottama 
who was tricked into marrying him through the machinations of 
Pandits rejected by her in not being able to defeat her in 
disguisition, a pre-condition laid down by her for marriage. The 
dhid on approaching the Kali temple on having been turned out 
by the Princess on her discovering him to be an ignoramus was 
blessed with extraordinary learning on listening the word vidya 
from him (he was so dud that he could not even utter the word 
Vidyottama), he meaning that Vidya or Vidyottama had turned 
him out and the goddess taking that what he wants is vidya, 
learning. 

The earliest reference to Kalidasa by name is in the Aihole 
Inscription of 634 A.D. That sets the lowest limit to Kalidasa's 
date. There were three kings of the Gupta dynasty who are said 
to have assumed Vikramaditya as their title: 

Candragupta II (c. 357-413) 

Kumaragupta (413-455) 

Skandagupta (455-480) : 

Vincent Smith is inclined to regard the reign of 
Kumaragupta as the time when the poet’s later works were 
composed. A$vaghosa, the Buddhist poet, has a number of ideas 
and passages similar to those of Kalidasa suggesting the one 
borrowing from the other. Since a refined poet of the order of 
Kalidasa borrowing from a poet of lesser calibre like A$vaghosa 
cannot be easily digested, it may have to be presumed that he is 
anterior to him. As the date of Asvaghoga is 78 A.D., Kalidasa 
KA. toja period earlier than that. This goes weli with 
die Cia eg gcc PA Manda moar the beginning of 


» he does not overtop it”. 
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Of the three plays of Kalidasa, the two, the 
Malavikagnimitra and the Vikramorvasiya are of five Acts 
while the Abhijnana-sakuntala is of seven Acts. The theme of 
the Malavikagnimitra is as under: 

Malavika who in reality is a Vidarbha Princess joins the 
harem of King Agnimitra of the Sunga dynasty as a palace 
maid. She is forced to leave Vidarbha at the defeat of her 
brother and find shelter in the said king's harem. Dharini, the 
Chief Queen of the king accepts her in all love and arranges for 
her training in dance and other fine arts. The king feels drawn 
towards her with a chance look at her portrait. Later at a dance 
competition he sees her in person, That is enough for him to 
lose his heart to her. Malavika too has the crush on him. 

The jester tries in his own way to bring the two of them 
together but the king’s other queen Iravati plays the spoilsport. 
She orders the arrest of both the jester and Malavika. The jester 
through a clever device succeeds in coming out of the prison 
and also securing Malavika’s release. In the meantime is received 
the news of the victory of Agnimitra over Vidarbha’ and the gift 
of two girls therefrom who on seeing Malavika at once recognize 
her and disclose her identity of being their Princess: Closely 
following this comes another good news. Agnimitra’s son > 
Vasumitra has vanquished the Yavanas. This is enough to, 
ensure trouble-free performance of the horse sacrifice by the 
grand old patriarch Pusyamitra, the father of Agnimitra. Noticing 
Agnimitra’s longing for Malavika and elated at the victory of 
her son the Chief Queen Dharini herself gives the hand of 
Malavika to him. This brings the play to an end. 

The Vikramorvasiya begins with the cries of the nymphs 
for protection at their friend Urvasi along with her companion 
Citralekha having been kidnapped by the demon Kesin and the 
appearance of King Pururavas on the scene and rescuing them 
and uniting.thera.with;thein.friends who were waiting. for them 
on the peak of the Hemaküta mountain. While proceeding 
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towards the said mountain love sprouts forth between Purtiravas 
and Urvagi. Back in the heaven Urva$i and in his capital 
Purüravas pine for each other. While in the pleasure grove 
Purūravas in the company of the jester pines for Urvasi, she 
unable to withstand the pangs of love comes there unseen 
through the magical power of Tiraskarini and gives expression 
to her feelings in writing on a birch leaf which accidentally falls 
in the hand of the queen who had already suspected her husband 
of having an affair with another woman from his forlorn condition 
since his return from attending on the sun—it was at that time 
that he had heard the cries of the nymphs and rescued Urvagi, 
Appearing in front of Pururavas with the leaf she vents her 
anger at him and then leaves in a huff. 

Before the queen was face to face with Purtravas, Urvasi 
giving up her invisible form had appeared before him. While 
they are professing their love for each other Urva$i receives a 
message from a messenger of gods that she has to go back to 
heaven to take part in a performance of a play arranged by the 
sage Bharata to be attended by Indra and other gods. While in 
the role of Laksmi in the play Urvasi out of slip of tongue 
happens to utter the name of Pururavas in place of that of 
Narayana and invites the curse of Bharata to lose her place in 
heaven which Indra out of consideration for his friend Purüravas 
limits to her being with him (Purtiravas) till she sights of the 
face of her son. 

Though the queen had been rather harsh with Purüravas, 
she in her heart of heart feels guilty in offending him and 
undertekes the vow called Priyanuprasadana, propitiating the 
loved one, in pursuance to which she vows to be friendly 


towards the woman whom her husband loves or whom the 
woman loves. = 


= WALA stays with Purüravas, A son is born to her. Out of 
cai moh व Vi Fumravas and, going bael tosheaverioshe^leaves 
m in the hermitage of the sage Cyavana. 
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One day when Purtravas and Urvasi enter the Kumaravana, 
the pleasure garden, she turns into a creeper. Purüravas frantically 
searches for her and is verily a picture of misery. A divine voice 
then informs that a jewel through which she had had her birth 
a bird has taken away. Purüravas shoots an arrow in the 
direction of the bird. Shortly à servant comes with the dead bird 
with an arrow dug into it from where it is known that it had been 
killed by Ayus, his own son born on Urvasi. Just about that time 
a hermit woman comes with the young lad (Ayus) with the 
message from Cyavana that he is returning the deposit because 
the young one had transgressed the rules of the hermitage 
(asramaviruddhavrtti) in killing the bird. Now that Urvasi has a 
look at the face of the child, she having no way other than to go 
back to heaven bids adieu of Pururavas. The moment the 
separation of the two seems imminent, the sage Narada appears 
with the message of Indra that he has permitted Urvasi to stay 
with Pururavas for life as a reward for his help that he may be 
needing in the impending fight with the demons. With this 
happy denoument the play comes to an end. 

The Abhij&ianasalkuntala begins with the hermits restraining 
King Dusyanta of Hastinapura set on an hunting expedition 
from shooting a deer belonging to the hermitage and on the 
king’s agreeing to their request to come to the hermitage and 
enjoy its hospitality. There he notices three girls watering 
plants. One of them being targeted by bees he rescues. From the 
two friends he learns that the rescued one is Vi$vamitra's 
daughter born on the nymph Menaka who had abandoned her 
and that she was picked up by sage Kanva who had brought her 
up and was thus her foster father. He was out now to the holy 
Somatirtha to soften the effect of her impending ill-luck assigning 
her the duty of looking after the guests. Both that girl—her 
name is Sakuntalà—and the king have terrible crush on each 


other to the point of Sak ngala writing a love Jeter him on a 
lotus ‘leat. hey marry each other tht ugh GandBdt va ‘rites. 
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Dusyanta has now to return to the capital but before doing so he 
hands over a ring to her with his name inscribed on it saying 
while she would be on a count of the letters on it and would 
-come to the last one some one from the capital would come and 
escort her to it. 

Days pass by. The sage Durvasas comes to the hermitage, 
He duly announces his arrival. Sakuntala, however, does not 
notice him lost as she is in the thoughts of Dusyanta, provoking 
the sage to pronounce a curse on her to the effect that the person 
in whose thoughts she is lost (because of which she is ignoring 
his arrival) would forget her which through the intervention of 
one of her friends, Priyarnvada, is limited by him to the sight of 
nivartisyate). 

Under the impact of the curse the king forgets all about 
Sakuntala. Nobody comes to pick her up and bring her to the 
capital. Kanva returns in the meantime from the pilgrimage and 
learning from the incorporeal voice of Sakuntala’s pregnancy 
through Dusyanta, gives his approval to the secret love marriage 
and takes the initiative himself to send her to the king with two 
young hermits Sarhgarava and Saradvata and hermit lady Gautami 
as escorts. On the way when Sakuntala has bath in a pond, the 
ring that Dusyanta had given slips from her finger. She with the 
escorts reaches the capital. The king refuses to accept her. She 
does not have the ring that would have eroded the curse. A 
bundle of misery, she, forsaken by the hermits who leave her 
behind to fend for herself, starts crying, Just at that moment a 
heavenly being, her mother the nymph Menaka, lifts her up and 
deposits her in the hermitage of the sage Marica in the mid- 
regions. 


The scene turns here to the chance discovery of the ring 

- YA = ue of a fish netted by a fisherman from the same 
pond where Sakuntala had her bath Since the ri 

C the. king S th oH e n d i is ig had the name 

cof the king on st;:the-frstierran is hel ees on charge 
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of theft and is produced before the king who then remembers 
everything about Sakuntala and feels extremely sorry for what 
he had done to her. The distraught king is delivered the message 
by Matali, the charioteer of Indra, to come to the heaven to help 
Indra in his battle with the demons which the king does. On his 
way back to the earth he stops over in the mid-region and 
notices a child accompanied with two hermit ladies playing with 
a lion cub. He takes fancy to him. One of the hermit ladies for 
diverting his attention from the cub offers him a toy. With him 
stretching the hand to take it, the king notices the mark of the 
cakravartin kingship (the sovereign kingship) on it that comes 
to him as a surprise while the resemblance of the child with the 
king comes as a surprise to the hermit ladies who tell him on 
enquiry that he is of the Puru race and that her mother had 
deposited him in sage Marica's hermitage, a place inaccessible 
to humans. As for the name of his father, the response of the 
ladies is that none would like to utter it, he having repudiated 
his legally-wedded wife setting the king athinking, for, all the 
incidents seem to be pointing to him. One of the two hermit 
ladies accompanying the child offers him another bird-toy to 
divert his attention from the cub with the words “see the beauty 
of the bird", $akuntalavanyam pasya, the similarity of the 
sounds with the name of his mother delude him into enquiring 
as to where his mother is, kindling the hope in the king about 
-the child being that of Sakuntala and thereby his. But the doubt 
still lurks. She could be another woman with the same name. 
Then comes another incident. One of the ladies does not find the 
protective amulet on the wrist of the child. The king reassures 
her saying that it has slipped because of the child's grappling 
With the cub. He wants to pick it up. Before the lady tells him 
not to do so, he had already picked it up The surprised ladies tell 
the inquisitive king that the amulet Aparajità was given by the 
sage Marica which nobody other than the father and the mother 
and ‘his owt self can touch. Were he to dO $0, 1C Wout turn into 
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a serpent and bite him, an event to which they were a y, 
a number of times, providing yet another proof to the king 
and this time the most conclusive one —of the child being his 
own. The child with all this goings on gets wearied and Wants 
to repair to his mother. The king accompanies him to her, begs 
forgiveness of her and with the permission of the sage and his 
consort proceeds to his capital along with her and the child in 
all happiness. 

The next to Kalidasan plays in point of interest and 
perhaps in far more importance in its distinct social setting is 
the play Mrcchakatika attributed to a legendary author Sudraka 
who, as the Prologue says, entered fire on attaining the age of 
110 years. With its ten Acts it comes under the Prakarana 
variety and seems an extension of the Bhasa’s play the 
Daridracarudatia though its Prakrit is of a period later than that 
of Bhasa. It has all the different types of characters from 
gamblers to thieves, from a Brahmin merchant to a Buddhist 
mendicant, from a king to his half wicked brother-in-law, from 
menials to hangmen. It is the story of love between a person of 
noble descent reduced to poverty through munificence and a 
rich courtesan who feels drawn to him for all his good qualities 
much against the nature of her calling, with a political plot 
thrown in. It depicts the retrieval of the si tuation when everything 
seems to be getting out of hand leading to the happy 
consummation in keeping with the tradition of Sanskrit plays. A 
brief summary of the theme of the play is as under: The play 
begins with Sakara, Vita and Cefa chasing the courtesan 
Vasantasena who to escape them takes refuge in the house of 
her lover the Brahmin merchant Carudatta. For fear of the 


possibility of their being stolen by thieves she leaves her 
ornaments with him. 


itness 


One of them, the Sar 
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the other two in hot pursuit and to escape them enters the house 
of Vasantasena who not only gives him shelter but also pays for 
him the due amount in the form of her bracelet. The insult from 
the other gamblers drives him to become a Buddhist monk. In 
Act III Sarvilaka, a thief, steals the ornaments from the house of 
Carudatta and by offering them to Vasantasena requests her for 
the release of her maid Madanika, his heart-throb, from her 
servitude. Knowing full well that the ornaments are stolen by 
him, she frees Madanika. Since Carudatta is in grief for having 
lost the ornaments which Vasantasena had left with him as 
deposit; his wife Dhuta offers her gem-studded necklace as a 
recompense for them for Vasantasena. Just as Sarvilaka is 
securing the freedom of Madanika he gets the news of the 
imprisonment of his friend Aryaka and rushes out leaving 
behind her whom he had just accepted as his wife. The jester, 
the associate of Carudatta, goes to Vasantasena to give her the 
necklace as a recompense for the lost ornaments who accepts it 
in the hope that that would provide her an opportunity to meet 
Carudatta. Vasantasena meets Carudatta in Act V. Since it is 
raining, she cannot leave back for her home and has to spend the 
night at Carudatta’s place. In Act VI Vasantasen@ goes to 
Carudatta’s wife to return to her the necklace which she declines. 
It is there that Vasantaseng notices the son of Carudatta playing 
with a clay cart—it is this which has given the title to the play— 
and feeling sorry for him on seeing the sons of other rich people 
playing with the golden one. Vasantasena leaves her ornaments 
with the child so that he could also have a golden cart made out 
of them to play with. She then plans to meet Carudatta in a 
garden but due to an error gets into a cart meant for Sarnsthanaka 
(Sakara). Just about that time Aryaka who has escaped from 
prison gets into the cart meant for Vasantasena. Since the escape 
every vehicle on the roads is subjected to a search. That leads 
to the search of the cart with Aryaka in it by two policemen one 
of Whon 188887208 him ana JUst tU "elm Bets isito-a 00०६ 
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verbal duel with his colleague insisting on search, not to ca 

it out and succeeds in letting the cart move on. The cart Teaches 
the garden. Carudatta is there expecting Vasantaseng. Aryaka 
begs for refuge from him. He readily does so and even Offers 
him a sword for self-help. The other vehicle with Vasantaseng 
in it reaches Sarhsthanaka (Sakara). First he begs for the love of 
Vasantasena which she flatly refuses. He then hits her hard and 
thinking her to be dead covers her body with a heap of dry 
leaves. In the meantime a Buddhist monk (the gambler 
Samvahaka of old) spreads his wet Civara (monk’s clothing) on 
the heap. With drops of water oozing out of the wet clothes 
Vasantasena regains. He takes her to his monastery for treatment. 
Samsthanaka approaches the court where he charges Carudatta 
for Vasantasena's murder for greed of her ornaments which the 
judge upholds, pronouncing life term for it which is changed to 
death by hanging by the ruler Palaka. As Carudatta is to face the 
noose of the hangmen the Buddhist monk reaches there with 
Vasantasena which stays the hanging. Just at that moment is 

received the news that Aryaka has killed Palaka and has assumed 

the reins of administration. He shares half of his kingdom with 

Carudatta who pardons Sarhsthanaka disregarding the clamour 

of the people that he be done to death. Next is the scene of 
Carudatta marrying Vasantasena and with this the play comes to 

an end. 

Now we turn to the three plays attributed to Harsadeva, the 


king of Thanesar who ruled in the first half of the seventh cen. 


A.D. The two of these the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika are 
Natikas having four Acts each 


p and deal with the story of the 
traditional hero Udayana. The third one, the Nagananda, is, 
however, 8 sensational piece with a Buddhist colouring 
highlighted by the praise of the Buddha in the introductory 
pecus B nataka in five Acts dealing with the story of 

mutavahana which the : 
ram sihe old Brig i E seems. to. have..Rqmowed 


Ose later recensions like the 
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Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva it appears. It is a happy contrast 
with the two Natikas which are so much alike in content and 
form. The dominant note of the play is the inculcation of the 
Buddhist virtues of self-sacrifice, magnanimity and so on. In it 
Harsa employs the super-natural element freely. The two Natikas 
are like any other Indian play and have little originality, even 
though the plot of both of them has been devised effectively. In 
the words of Kieth “the action moves smoothly and in either 
play there is ingenuity. The scene of the magician activity in the 
Ratnavalt is depicted with humour and vivacity. The parrot’s 
escape and chatter are sketched with piquancy and the change of 
costumes is natural and effective.” 

From Harsa in close chronological order we move on to 
Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa’s close literary compeer. 

He was a Brahmana of the Taittirtya School of the 
Yajurveda and belonged to Vidarbha in southern India. His 
patron was King YaSovarman of Kanyakubja who ruled in the 
first half of the 80 cen. A.D. Bhavabhüti has two prominent 
characteristics that distinguish him from other playwrights. He 
has no jester. Even the comic element in his plays is scarcely 
noticeable. He does not afford any relief against the sorrowful 
"atmosphere that prevails in his works. Further, unlike any other 
poet, he has a liking for the grandiose rather than the delicate 
aspect of nature. 

The most peculiar play of Bhavabhüti is the Malatimadhava 
in ten Acts that belongs to the Prakarana variety of the plays. 
The story is a boy-meets-girl affair. When Malati and Madhava 
meet they feel attracted to each other. This gives rise to passion 
in them. This passion drives them, as is usual in such cases, first 
to sorrow and suffering and then by strange turns and twists to 
union. The work is an “Indian version of the Romeo and Juliet 
with the part played by the nun Kamandaki being analogous to 
that of Friar Laurence in the Shakespearean drama.” The 
Mahaviracarita and the Uttararamacarita destribe the fortunes 
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of the national hero Rama. The former describes in seven Ac 
the early life of Rama, the latter, as the name itself implies, the 
later one of him—from the banishment of Sita onwards. The 
first seems almost an amateurish attempt with little dramatic 
merit, the latter is a finished piece of art. Since it is studded with 
lyrical stanzas, critics are prone to regard it ‘a dramatic poem 
than a play.’ While describing the grand and rugged aspects of 
nature or while painting the highly pathetic situation Bhavabhnti 
cares more for poetry than for action. Master of genuine pathos, 
for which he has won full accolades; karunyam bhavabhütir eya 
tanute; it is only Bhavabhuti who creates pathos; he paints a 
word picture after word picture of sorrow, pain and anguish, a 
picture that could even make the stone cry and melt the flint’s 
heart: api grava rodity api dalati vajrasya hrdayam. 

After Bhavabhuti Visakhadatta appears on the scene with 
his political play the Mudraraksasa wherein he describes the tug 
of war between Raksasa, the minister of the deposed Nandas 
who is actuated by the desire to dethrone Candragupta, the 
protégé of Canakya to avenge the ruin of his masters, and 
Canakya who has pledged to him (the protégé) to seat him 
firmly on the throne. And for that purpose he tries all his skills 
and stratagems to win him (Raksasa) over to his side wherein he 
ultimately succeeds with the circumstances for him being so 
created that he has to accept the ministership of Candragupta. 
The theme of the playwright, as it is, could be least expected to 
be suitable for a play but with the moves and the counter-moves 
deftly planned he makes it so. The interest in it never flags even 
for a moment. The play is unique in certain other aspects too. 
It has no woman character except the wife of Kayastha 
कक who but once appears on the stage and that too for 
pes CT mide the child when her husband is being 
elemen ER Le oe It also does not have the comic 

saka or any other such character. The 


characters vin she. Paa 20१३ PAN “vivid, and 
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interestingly, serve as foils to each other like Raksasa and 
Canakya, the two ministers, one of the ruling monarch and the 
other of the deposed ones, Candragupta, the protégé of Canakya 
and Malayaketu, the protégé and ally of Raksasa. 

As for the date of the playwright, it is still uncertain. Some 
consider him to belong to the time of Candragupta Maurya or 
Candragupta Vikramaditya on the basis of the Bharatavakya, the 
closing stanza: 

mlecchair udvijyamana bhujayugam adhuna samsrita 
bhutadhatri 

sa Srimadbandhubhrtyas ciram avatu malim parthivas 
candraguptah 

Other scholars place him in the reign of Avantivarman, on 
the basis of the variant reading (Avantivarman for Candragupta), 
about whose date nothing definite is known. The only thing that 
can be said about him with certainty is that he belonged to a 
period earlier than the 10" cen. A.D., when a quotation from his 
work occurs in the Dasarupaka of Dhanafijaya. 

From Visakhadatta we pass on to Bhatta Narayana, the 
author of the Venisamhara who lived probably before the gth 
cen. A.D. as he is quoted by Vamana and Anandavardhana. His 
play in six Acts describes the well-known episode of the 
Mahabharata, the revenge by Bhima of the insult to Draupadi 
in the Kaurava court by Duhéasana in trying to disrobe her, by 

tying her braid of hair with his hands stained by his blood. 
According to Keith “the play is on the whole undramatic....and 
the abundance of detail served up in this form confuses and 
destroys interest. Yet the characterization is good....and the 
style of the play clear and not lacking either in force and 
dignity.” According to S.K. De ’the dramatic merits of the work 


may be reckoned very high but considered absolutely, it must be 
trived, the situations are 


admitted that, the plat is. clumsily, contrive by S3, Io d 


| jon US 
often incongruous, the scenes are disconnectedly put together 
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and the incidents do not inevitably grow out from ONE to the 
other.” 

Next notable work after the Venisamharg is the 
Anargharaghava of Murari in seven Acts dealing with the sto 
of Rama up to his return from Lanka and enthronement, He 
belongs to the age when Writers would often indulge in self. 
praise. Thus speaking about himself he says: 

saram tu sarasvatam janite sutaram ayam gurukulaklisto 
murarih kavih 

“But the essence of knowledge knows this poet Murari 
who has toiled hard in the house of the teacher.” 

That he is gurukulaklista is borne out by many difficult 
words culled from the lexica that he uses in his work as also 
many recondite grammatical forms a good many of which are 
reproduced by Bhattojidiksita in his Siddhanta-kaumudi by way 
of illustrating the Paninian rules. Apart from that the playwright- 
has little originality. He makes a negligible effort to improve 
upon the traditional narrative as also to introduce innovations in 
it. His dialogues are unattractive and descriptions are weighed 
down with prolixity and pedantry. The only redeeming feature 
is the harmonious sounds set in different metres. 

The next playwright of note is Rajasekhara of Murari's 
fraternity in being more of a poet than a playwright. As for the 
Plays, he has written four: the Viddhasalabhanjika, the 
Karpuramaijari, the Balaramayana and the Balabharata. These 


have failed to elicit much Praise from critics. Of these the 
Karpuramañjarī is a Sattaka—all in Prakrit. 


cthe middle of: the:g dgio NS WA he may, be, safely placed in 
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After Raja$ekhara comes Ksemi$vara with two mediocre 
plays, the Naisadhananda, which deals with the famous story of 
Nala and Damayanti in seven Acts and the Candakausika which 
deals with the story of King HariScandra; his being put to test 
through the episode of Visvamitra who was trying to acquire the 
Vidyatrayi, the Mula$akti, the Basic Power to which the Sin 
wanting to cause obstruction through its very nature brings the 
king to his (Visvamitra's) hermitage in the form of boar inviting 
the latter's angry response which the former tries to pacify 
through gifting him all that he had and promising him further 
fee (daksina) which he is able to provide by selling himself, his 
wife and his son to a Candala Chieftain at whose instance he is 
to collect the fee for cremation which leads him to demand it 
from his wife who had come to the cremation ground to cremate 
her son who had lost his life due to snake bite, an act which 
wins him undying fame and the revival of the son; in five Acts. 
Ksemi$vara probably lived in the 10% cen. A.D. under the 
Kanyakubja King Matrpala. 

In the 11" cen. A.D. Damodaragupta composed the 
Hanumannataka, also called the Mahanataka, ‘The Great Play’. 

Though an allegorical piece of theologio-philosophical 
purport, in which practically only abstract notions and symbolical 
figures act as personifications, it is remarkable for dramatic life 
and vigour. 

Thus ends the huge procession of important Sanskrit plays 
in all its pomp and pageantry. The art of playwriting has 
continued down to the present times. The playwrights after the 
10th cen. or probably earlier than that had lost their originality 
and had become mere camp followers of the great masters that 
had preceded them. It was no wonder then that they, with all 
their training and equipment, could not reach up to the heights 
that had been attained by their illustrious predecessors. 
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PROSE 


The ancient Indians had a special fascination for verse, Even the 
dictionaries were compiled in verses as also manuals on civil 
and religious law and various other branches of literature. But 
whenever the Indians opted for prose, they produced marvellous 
works of artistic workmanship. Though lovers of poetry, Indians 
Were not averse to prose and there came a time in the chequered 


history of the Indian writing when. prose came to occupy the 
pride of place. 


There arose a galaxy of prose writers beginning with 
Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. Though we have a limited number 
of prose romances, they are sufficient to reveal the great genius 
of our prose writers whose works stand as a monument to all the 


learning and wisdom that India had imbibed through centuries 
of intense devotion and perseverance. 


Dandin 


The first of the great prose writers is Dandin, the author of the 
DaSakumaracarita, a 


Story of the adventures of the ten princes 
Who go out on an expedition, are separated from each other but 


after years are reunited and relate the story of their adventures 
CMs Rajavahana, the hero. The stories are highly 

e ka onal and exciting. Dandin had. Bulised thectimerhonoured 

Cc omotifsvof fou gagap, "transformation, re-birth, magic and 
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trickery to impart flavour to his stories. The first part of the 
book called the Purvapithika and the concluding one called the 
Uttarapithika are admittedly not the work of Dandin. They are 
supposed to be later additions. The details in them do not agree 
with themselves, not to talk of the main body of the work which 
begins with the account of Rajavahana and ends with that of 
Visruta. 

As about Dandin, we do not have much information. He 
may be identical with the author of the Kavyadarsa but there is 
nothing to prove that, instead there are positive arguments 
adduced by some scholars against this. The name Dandin itself 
is applicable to more than one person bearing the appellation of 
a religious mendicant of a certain order. That the 
Dasakumaracarita belongs to the juvenalia of Dandin and 
Kavyadarsa, to a more mature period is also not acceptable as 
there is no immaturity in either work. It is a poor defence to say 
that a man does not practice what he says, in justification of the 
instances where Dandin, the prose-poet, offends against Dandin, 
the rhetorician. From the geographical knowledge and style, we 
can say that Dandin is earlier than Harsavardhana, Bana, and 
Subandhu. 

Dandin's style is most pleasing and compares favourably 
“with the style of his great compeers, Subandhu and Bana. Kieth 
sums up Dandin’s style in the following words : “where narrative 
is mere skeleton and description the essence.” The main interest 
of the romance lies in the substance with its vivid and pictureque 
account of low life, and adventures of magicians and fraudulent 
holy men, of hetairai, of Buddhist nuns who act as go-between. 
It is this disregard of the moral standards that has brought the 
mighty censure of the purists on him. Dandin is rightly famous 
for his padalalitya, the sweetness of words, 8 beautiful illustration 
of which is found in the following lines. " = 

*"kumara  marabhirama ramadyapaurusa — rusa 


bhasmikrtarayo rayopahasitasamirana ranabhiyanena 
anena” Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Fourrdation USA 
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Dandin shows distinct judgement and varies tones wh, 
he has to describe a tragedy. As a whole, the work is mie 
with humour emanating from the digs at the princes, Brahmans 
and others who matter in society. ४ 


Subandhu 


Next comes the great prose writer Subandhu, the author 
Vasavadatta, a highly embellished prose-poem with all the 
overprofuse elegancies of paranomasias, long and tedious 
compounds and a large number of recondite words. The Work 
served, perhaps, as a model to Bana who wanted to excel it in 
every possible way. He seems to refer to this work when he says 
in his Kadambari that he wrote his work to Surpass the previous 
two kathas, atidvayi katha, one of which is generally supposed 
to be the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Now, as far as the Story is 
concerned, it has nothing common with the legendary Vasavadatti 
tale which was drawn upon by dramatists like Bhasa and Harga, 
The story is Subandhu's own invention. But the plot in the 
words of S.K. De is, "neither rich nor exciting," It is essentially 
the aim of the poet not to trouble himself with a plot but to 
display his skill in handling the language. 

The plot is the love story of one Kandarpaketu, the son of 
King Cintamani and Vasavadatta, the daughter of King 
Srügarasekhara of Kusumapura, One night Kandarpaketu sees in 
dream a charming damsel. Unable to be away from her he goes 


out in search of her with his friend Makaranda. At the same time 
Vasavadatta too notices a young man in dream and sends the 
next morning her friend Tam 


CU E alika with a letter to look for him 
and deliver it to him. In their course of search for Vasavadattà 


night when they are resti 
through a conversation b 
CE out to locate Kandarpaketu to deliver the letter 
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Kandarpaketu is resting along with his friend. Both join each 
other there. Tamalika then leads Kandarpaketu and Makaranda 
to Kusumapura. On arrival there they all come to know that the 
father of Vasavadatta wants to marry her to a Vidyadhara. 
Kandarpaketu elopes with her on a magic steed and reaches the 
Vindhya forest where they take rest for the night. Vasavadatta 
gets up the next morning earlier than her fiancé and goes out to 
arrange for fruits and roots for him. On seeing her two Kirütas 
want to have her for themselves and pick up a fight among 
themselves with their armies which results in the destruction of 
the hermitage of a sage who curses her, she being its root cause, 
that turns her into a stone. Completely distraught, Kandarpaketu 
wants to end his life by drowning in the sea but desists from the 
venture on hearing an incorporeal voice. One day while searching 
for Vasavadatta he happens to place his hand on the same stone 
that revives her. United in this manner both of them live happily 
thereafter. 

As for Subandhu's date we have no information but on the 
basis of the fact that he makes punning allusions to Uddyotakara 
we must presume that he is earlier than him. Now, the date of 
Uddyotakara is itself not certain. So this fact cannot lead us 
anywhere. But there is a consensus among scholars that Subandhu 
is anterior to Bana who lived in the beginning of the 7th Century 
A.D. 


Bana 

Next we have a great prose poet Bana in whose works, it seems, 
the Sanskrit prose has reached its full potential. Inspite of the 
endless stream of long and irksome compounds running into 
sometimes six pages in print and a whole volley of double 
entendrés and a barrage of unknown or little known words, 
Büna's work possesses that grandeur and majesty which has 
. Reyer been, surpassed in India, The parative PE a aiti. 


and sometimes even lags behind the great pageant 0 
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imagery and word pictures. Bana displays in his works a rare 
grasp of all the mythological legends. His brain Seems to be the 
springboard of all the vocabulary and aesthetics. It is, therefore, 
natural that a critic should express its satisfaction and appreciation 
of Bana’s style in the words vani bano babhüva, that is, the 
goddess of learning herself became Bana. 

As he was the court poet of Emperor Harsavardhana, there 
is no difficulty in deciding about his date. (606 A.D.-648 AD), 
Bana doubtless belongs to the first half of the 7th cen. AD, 

In the first two chapters of his Harsacarita Bana gives us 
some information regarding his ancestry and himself. He is the 
son of Citrabhanu, the son of Arthapati who was highly honoured 
by the Guptas. His mother Rajyadevi died when he was young 
after which his father took care of him but he also died when he 
was merely fourteen. From now onwards there comes a period 
in Bana’s life when he falls in evil company and leads a life of 
easy virtues. But after a few years he wakes up to his self and 
comes back home, first to be received by King Harsa in his 
camp ostensibly for the purpose of punishment for the evil 
deeds done by him, and later to be received with favour, after 
the King came to know his intellectual attainments. Henceforward 

starts a new phase in Bana’s life. He receives both public 
approbation and royal patronage and is, therefore, placed in the 
favourable circumstances. 

The third chapter in the context of his kith and kin urging 
him to tell them something of the life of emperor Harsavardhana 
deals with the description of the Srikantha country, its capital 


Sthanvisvara and Puspabhüti the founder of its ruling dynasty 
and his aide the Tantrika Bha 


iravacarya. Fourth chapter takes us 
to the life sketch of Prabhakara i. 3 


um vardhana and his Queen Yasovati 
and oo birth of three children, Rajyavardhana, Harsavardhana 
ani Kalyan, YaSovati’s brother Bhandi playing friendly jokes 
cc a Rajyavardhang, and, Harsavardhana band thetmaniage of 
ya w varman. Fifth chapter describes the leading 
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of the expedition by Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana against 
the Hunas, their return to the capital on learning the incurable 
illness of Prabhakaravardhana and the committing of Sati (self- 
immolation) by Ya$ovati even before the death of 
Prabhükaravardhana and the grief of the subjects. In the sixth 
chapter is dealt with the story of Rajyavardhana abdicating in 
favour of Harsavardhana; the death of Grahavarman; the arrest 
of Rajyasri by the king of Malava and Harga’s advance to teach 
him a lesson. The seventh chapter describes the victory expedition 
of Harsa; his conquest over the king of Malava; the defeat by 
Bhandi of the army of the latter and the occupation of his 
treasury. The eighth chapter takes the story to conclusion. 
Harsavardhana has achieved all that he had hoped for and is 
now a happy and a contented man. 

Bana’s two works, the Kadambari and the Harsacarita are 
incomplete. The first was cut short by his unfortunate death and 
the other was left incomplete deliberately. Bana himself says in 
his Harsacarita that it is not possible to recount the mighty 
deeds of the monarch even in hundred lives. Some scholars 
describe the Harsacarita as an historical kavya, little realising 
that the work has very little of history in it. It is a kavya with 
all its paraphernalia of paranomasia, lengthy discussions and 
fairy tale atmosphere. It is a misnomer to call it an historical 
kavya; at best it is a kavya dealing with an historical theme. 
And the theme also is an incident in the life of King 
Hargavardhana and that incident also is not presented to us with 
a view to giving us some historical information about him, for 
example, we do not know who the Gauda king was and the 
motive with which he killed Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of 
Hargavardhana. The poem is rich in the depiction of some 
human emotions. The pathetic scene of the death of 
Prabhakaravardhana is really à master-piece. 

- cc His, bawane in the Kadambari; [hat Bana prose regone 
its full acme. The grand and the majestic descriptions ‘glide 
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along and enchant every reader. The work though full of the 
handicaps of the prose kavya style is an exquisite Piece of 
artistic tapestry. Here Bana has adopted a romantic theme and 
it is only appropriate that the extravagant diction of his Should 
be the vehicle for the extravagantly rich tale. As is usua] With 
Kathas or Akhyayikas there are many tales interwoven in the 
main theme which makes the work more intricate and more 
difficult to follow. 

Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha is the source of the theme of the 
Kadambari. Bana could not complete it in his life-time. His son 
Pulinda Bhatta/Bhusana Bhatta brought it to completion after 
his death. That is how the work is divided into two, the first 
half, the Purvardha, was composed by Bana and the second half, 

~ the Uttarardha, was composed by his son Pulinda Bhatta/Bhiisana 
Bhatta. The story is a little complicated with its three layers, 
Still, it is told in such a way that at no stage does the interest 
flag. This in spite of the long-winded compounds, the unending 
chain of puns and elaborate descriptions. The story runs as 
follows: Once a Candala girl brings to King Sudraka of Vidisa 
` a parrot who narrates to him the story of its birth. It had lost its 
mother still very young and was reared by its father with tender 
care who was killed by a Sabara. It was then picked up by one 
Harita who brought it to his father, the sage Jabali who looked 
kindly at it and said that it was just reaping the reward of its past 
misconduct. On request the sage tells the following tale: King 
Tarapida of Ujjayini had Sukangsa as his minister. In a vision 
the Queen Vilasavati sees the moon entering her womb. A son 
is born to her and is named Candrapida. Sukanasa begets a son 
given the name Vaisampayana born of a lotus placed on his 
wife's bosom. Candrüpida and Vaigampayana are great friends. 
At the age of sixteen, when fully trained, they are brought from 


€ bes they had spent their childhood, Candrapida on coming 
ack receives a magic horse Indrayudha, gift, from the king 
Ac PAGE NG EE dae or es king of 
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Kulüta from the queen. Mounted on Indrayudha he leaves for 
world conquest lasting three years. While chasing a Kinnara 
couple he loses his way and reaches the Acchoda lake. There he 
comes across a love-lorn ascetic girl Mahasveta who on 
persuasion tells him that she is a Gandharva princess born of an 
Apsaras. She had seen a beautiful ascetic boy Pundarika and his 
friend Kapifijala from whom she had learnt that the former was 
the mind-born son of Laksmi, the goddess of beauty, and the 
sage Svetaketu. She had fallen in love with him (Pundarika) but 
before the two could unite, he met with death. Mahasveta 
decides to follow him in death. Just at that time a divine 
personage descends from the sky, takes possession of the body 
of the ascetic boy and assures her that both, she and the ascetic 
boy she is in love with, would unite in future if she continues 
to live. That is why she is waiting for him on the banks of the 
Acchoda lake. Candrapida happens to meet Mahaéveta’s friend 
Kadambari and love sprouts in him at the first sight. Just then 
Candrapida is called back by his father Tarapida to the capital. 
Candrapida leaves Patralekha behind to be with Kadambari for 
a few days and bids VaiSampayana to bring the forces back to 
Ujjayini. Candrapida suffers from pangs of separation from 
Kadambari in Ujjayini and gets news of her through Patralekha. 

The first part ends here and begins the second part that is 
composed by Pulinda Bhatta. According to some scholars his 
name was Bhusana Bhatta but according to Dhanapala, the 
author of the Tilakamafijart it was Pulinda Bhatta: 


kevalo ७ sphuran banah karoti vimadan kavin/ 
kim punah klptasandhanah pulindakrtasannidhih// 
Pulinda Bhatta continues the thread of the story from 
where Bana had left it. 
Further news about Kadambari comes from one Keyuraka 
“esrayafipg the desire. of Candranida te, retora to Kadambarr but 


e must await the return of Vaigampayana and the army. The 
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army comes back but the officers tell C 
Vaisampayana had insisted on staying on at th 
To look for him he, Candrapida, leaves for th 
another story unfolds itself for him. Mahasve 
VaiSampayana had fallen in love with her 
Pundarika as she had been, had repulsed all 
because of his parrot-like protestations of 
cursed him to turn into a parrot which shap 
now. This is too bad a news for Candrapida 
it drops dead. Mahagveta grieves over the 
moment comes Kadambari with Patralekha who decides to eng 
her life. Just as the funeral pyre is lit, out comes from it light 
and a voice informs from heaven that Pundarika’s body is safe 
in heaven and Kadambari should guard the body of Candrapida, 
Patralekhi who had lost her consciousness at the turn of events, 
awakens and mounted on Indrayudha dives into the lake from 


where emerges Kapifijala who now takes up the thread of the 


Story and that is as follows: As Pundarika’s body was being 
taken away he, 


Pundarika, had cursed the Moon to suffer the 
pangs of separation as he had been made-to suffer them for no 
fault of his. The Moon had then cursed him that his body would 
be kept till the time of his descent on the earth. As Kapifijala 
Was returning with this news he invited a curse of a semi-divine 
being on Overrunning him to turn into a horse that would end at 
his master’s death. This is how he has turned into the horse 
Indrayudha. The Moon and Pundarika have incarnated as 


Candrapida and Vaisampayana respectively. Of Patralekha he 
knows nothing. Mahagve 


andr ida | 
e Acchoda | 

e lake and there 
ta tells him that 
and she, lovin 

his advances and 
love for her had 
€ he had taken b 

who unable to bear 
tragedy. Just at that 


hat 


The parrot knowing that he is Vai F ret 
know from the sage its aisampayana w: 


1 1 i j future but ds. rebukedsbyoxhim for its 
Mn: tole that it would haya as short 8 life as he had 
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as Pundarika and that it must stay peacefully in the hermitage 
but it cannot restrain itself and flies off and is caught by the 
Candala girl and is brought to the king (Sudraka). With this ends 
the parrot’s tale which is now resumed by the poet. The Candala 
maiden reveals herself to be Laksmi and bids the king to quit 
this life. Both the king (Stidraka) and the parrot perish. While 
this happens in King Stidraka’s court, life returns to Candrapida’s 
body and Pundarika descends from heaven leading to the union 
of Kadambari and Candrapida and Mahāśvetā and Pundarika. 
Candrapida puts Pundarika on the throne and divides his time 
between Ujjayini in service to his parents, Hemakuta, 
Kadambari’s parental home and Moon, his own abode. Patralekha 
is revealed to be Rohini, one of the beloved queens of the Moon. 


Characters of the Kadambari : 


Male characters: 


Moon 

Tarapida — King of Ujjayini, father of 
Candrapida 

Sukanasa — Minister of Tarapida 

Candrapida — Son of Tarapida 

VaiSampayana — Son of Sukanasa 

Svetaketu — Father of Pundarika, an ascetic boy 

Pundarika — An ascetic boy 

Kapifijala — Friend of Pundarika 

Harita — Son of the sage Jabali to whom he 


brings the parrot which had lost its 
father and mother 

Jabali — The sage who relates to the parrot 
its past history 


Su — king idiga in whose court 
CC-0. dr aka Vrat Shastri caso TRS, SNE Sie Founda USA 
a Candala maiden brings the parrot 
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Female characters 


Vilasavati — The queen, wife of King Tarapi 
the ruler of Ujjayini, the mother of 
Candrapida 

Laksmi — The goddess of beauty, whose ming. 
born son was Pundarika 

Mahasveta — A damsel born of à Gandharva and 
an Apsaras, in love with Pundarika 

Kadambari — A friend of Mahaéveta, Candrapida 
is in love with 

Patralekha — A maiden, a present to Candrapida 


from his mother, a Captive daughter 
of a Kuluta king 

Candala maiden — who captures the parrot and brings 
it to the court of King Sudraka 


Non-human characters 


Laksmi — . The goddess of beauty whose mind- 

born son was Pundarika 

A magic horse (A re-incarnation of 

Kapifijala) 

The Kinnara couple— Chased by Candrapida who loses 
his way in the process 


Indrayudha — 


Re-incarnations 
Laksmi Rohini Candra 


Pundarika Kapifijala 
(Wife of Candra, moon) 
र Y | 


(Moon) Dead body preserved 
Candala maidan Patralekha 


Sandra Very, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri oe 
agical st 
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Candrapida Pundarika 
Life retums Life returns 
to dead body to dead body 


There are critics who would be averse to accord Bana a 
high rank on account of his fetish for the ornate kavya style 
which relegates the plot to the background. There is the classic 
onslaught of Weber where Bana’s prose is compared to a thick 
jungle in which progress is made impossible by the thick 

 undergrowth in which lie wild beasts in the shape of recondite 
words. There is, we concede, some truth in this charge. But one 
thing that one is apt to forget is that Bana did not compose his 
works for the simplicity-minded readers of today. The time in 
which he was living is partly to account for the floridity, 
subtlety and tortuousness that are the characteristic marks of his 
prose. Any poet who wanted to win fame in an age when Bana 
lived had to write in the pedantic style to meet the tastes of the 
readers imbued with §astric learning. Bana’s high flown style 
reflects not only him but also his age when artificiality and 
ornateness had gripped people's mind. Even though fettered by 
artificiality and mannerism Bana has been able to produce a 
work which has, in the words of his son, won him wide fame: 
@ryam yam arcati grhe grha eva lokah, him, the noble one, 


People worship in every home. 
-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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Post-Bana Prose writers 


The post-Bana Sanskrit prose writers have generally tended 
follow Bana in their style of writing which had touched Tm to 
appreciative chord in them that it became a model for them 
which they strove hard to approximate in their works. So muc 
fascinated were they by it—it is not only just they but even the 
literary critics —that they proclaimed prose; evidently the highly 
ornate and complicated prose; as the touchstone of Poetry: 
gadyam kavinam nikasam vadanti. In the Post-Bana period the 
more notable prose writers are Dhanapala of 1006 A.D. who 
wrote the Tilakamañjarī, which is noteworthy for its graphic 
descriptions of iconography, sculpture and other arts and crafts, 
Vadiyasimha, the author of the Gadyacintamani with its theme 
akin to that of the Kadambari and Vamanabhattabana, the 
author of the Vemabhiipalacarita which is a replica in a sense 
of the Harsacarita of Bana. Coming to the modern period one 
of the most noteworthy of the Sanskrit prose writers is 
Ambikadatta Vyasa, 1858-1900, whose Sivarajavijaya has won 
full plaudits from lovers of Sanskrit literature. 


Campis : 


That form of poetry which has an admixture of prose and verse 


1s called Campi. This is how it is defined in works on rhetorics. 
The etymology of the word itself is suggestive of this meaning, 


camp meaning movement in Companionship campayati sahaiva 
gamayati prayojayati gadyap 


adye iti campuh, campu is so 
called because it makes the 


ts to mean vismitikrtya prasadayali, 
provides them joy by keeni tan vismitikrtya prasadaya 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat SH: 
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have preferred to give the name misrakavya to such a 
composition. Even though Vasavadatta, Harsacarita, Kadambari 
etc. also have a verse here and there but they are in the main in 
prose only. Even gnomic and didactic works too have both prose 
and verse but verse appears in them as the conclusion deducible 
from the narrative or to support an assertion. In Campus verse 
is not used for any special purpose and appears as part of the 
narrative itself. In the words of Bhoja the relationship in Campi 
between prose and verse is as between vocal and instrumental in 
music : 

gadyanubandharasamisritapadyasuktih 

hrdyapi vadyakalaya kaliteva gitih/ 


It is difficult to say with precision as to how and when this 
form of poetry came into vogue. Prose and verse are met with 
together from the Vedic times onwards. The Atharvaveda has an 
admixture of prose and verse. So have the Taittiriya, the 
Maitrayant and the Kathaka Samhitas of the Krsna Yajurveda. 
The Hari$candropakhyana, the Hari$candra episode of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, is in the Campu style. Several Upanisads 
are also in the mixed style. So are the Bhagavata-purana and 
the Buddhist Jatakas but they are not styled as Campu for they 
are not poems, kavyas, the appellation going only with them, 
vide Dandin : gadyapadyamayam kavyam campur ity abhidhryate 
(Kavyadarsa, 1.31; also Sahityadarpana, (6.336). The earliest 
definition of Campü is that of Dandin which presupposes the 
existence of Campus prior to him to have necessitated their 
definition. 

The first Campukavya of Sanskrit literature is the 
Nalacampu of Trivikramabhatta, alternatively called 
Damayantikatha which should have been composed in circa 900 
saree its author being the protégé of the Rastrakuta King 
Indraraja an inscription of whom dated 915 A-D. Bà$ 4 tention 
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of both, the protégé and the patron, Trivikramabhatta and 
Indraraja : 

éritrivikramabhattena nemadityasya sununa/ 

kria Sasta prasasteyam indrarajanghrisevina// 

“This nice eulogy has been composed by Trivikramabhatta, 
the son of Nemaditya who is serving the feet of Indraraja.” 

Apart from the Nalacampu Trivikramabhatta had also 
composed the Madalasacampi but nothing is known about it. 

The Nalacampu dealing with the well-known story of Nala 
and Damayanti that has been taken up for delineation by Many 
a Sanskrit writer has seven chapters called Ucchvasas. It is 
incomplete. It is said that somebody challenged him in the 
absence of his father. To save his (his father's) prestige he 
worshipped Sarasvati, the goddess of learning and through her 
grace defeated the opponent. He then started composing the 
Nalacampu. As soon as he had come up to the seventh chapter, 
the father returned and Sarasvati took leave of him. With 
Sarasvati gone, he could not complete the work. In the last verse 
of every chapter of his work he has used the expression 
haracaranasaroja. 

The author begins the work with the praise of Lord Siva 
which is followed by eulogistic references to Valmiki, Vyasa, 
Bana and Gunadhya which again are followed by some 
information about himself which tells us that he was a Brahmana 
of Sandilya Gotra and was the grandson of Sridhara and son of 
Devaditya and though initially dull, jadyapatram trivikramah, 
acquired learning through hard work. 

Trivikramabhatta is quite an expert in bhangaslesa, the 
figure of speech where individual words have double meaning 


which he himself concedes as rather difficult: 
bhangaslesakathabandharn, duskai 


qose ram kurvata maya, by me 
cc S9mpasing.themarrotive;mot easy to eliiBbse i D Eh Ya Na$lesa. 
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A charming example of use of this Slesa in companionship with 
ihe figure of speech Virodhabhasa, an incongruity which is 
merely verbal and can be explained away by differently 
construing the words or sentences, is found in the very beginning 
of the work where the poet pays obeisance to Valmiki : 
sadusanapi nirdosa sakharapi sukomala/ 
namas tasmai kria yena ramya ramayani katha// 


*[ bow to him who composed the Rama story which 
though having defects, shortcomings (dusana=defect, 
shortcoming) was free from them, (the other meaning : which 
has the character the demon Dusana) which even though harsh 
(khara=harsh) was very soft (the other meaning: which has the 
character the demon Khara). 

The difference between the Slesa, Pun, of Trivikramabhatta 
and his model Subandhu is that while the former creates it with 
the use of mostly the recondite words, the former does it with . 
more of the well-known words. 

The next notable Campukavya is the Yasastilakacampu of 
Somadevasüri, the court poet of the feudatory Calukyan Arikesari 
of the Rastrakuta King Krsna Rajadeva. In its eight chapters 
called Ucchvasas it describes King YaSodhara of Avanti, the 
cunningness of his wife, the death of the king, his having a 
number of births and in the end his initiation in Jainism. For its 
story it draws on the Uttara-purana of Gunabhadra. It was on 
the basis of this Campu that the Jain poet Vadirajasuri had 
composed the Yasodhara-caritakavya. The main thrust of the 
work is to show that a person can uplift himself. 

The work is important not only from the point of its 
literary merit but also from the point of history mentioning as 
it does a number of poems and their authors. 

Proceeding forward we come to the Jivandharacampu 
composed in 900 A.D. by the Jain poet Hari$candra who cannot 
becsaidrwithoany ‘ativan of certainty to Have beem the author of 
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the kavya Dharmasarmabhyudaya and who 
Somadevasuri, draws on the Uttara-purana for his theme. The 
Campü' describes in eleven Chapters called Lambakas the life 
story of Jivandhara who also is the subject matter of two o 
works the Gadyacintamani and the Ksatracudainani, Yt 
Bana in its prose and Magha and Vakpatiraja in its 
propounds the principles of Jainism through the medi 
interesting story told in an attractive style. 

In the 11" cen. A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara composed the 
Ramayana-campu which deals with the Rama Story up to the 
Kiskindhakanda only. It was carried forward to the Yuddhakanga 
by a later writer Laksmanabhatta. In its style it mainly follows 
Vaidarbhi which is characterized by clarity and perspicuity as 
also sweet and elegant expression. 

Soddhala composed the Udayanasundarikatha in Campi 
style in 11" cen. A.D. under the patronage of King Mummuniraja 
of Konkana an inscription of whom dated 1060 A.D. is found. 
Since Soddhala was his court poet, he should belong to a period 
around that. In his work he follows Bana’s Harsacarita. In the 
introductory portion of his work he, like Bana, not only gives 
his genealogy but also speaks of other poets in twenty-five 
verses. About Bana he has the following observation: 


banasya harsacarite nisitam udiksya 
Saktim na ke tra kavitastramadari tyajanti/ 
“Who do not give up the pride of the weapon of their 
poetry seeing Bana's sharp prowess (the word Sakti here has 


double meaning, one meaning is prowess and the other is the 


spear which goes with astra, the weapon) in creating poetry in 
the Harsacarita?” 


as do es 


follows 
Verse, If 
um of an 


Tel क apart from prose, over a thousand 
व्वा E BIER Vat Sir When ASN dho aikithas disel aay Sar, the 
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Mahabharata story. Its style is lucid and easy as can be seen 
from the following verse that describes the sunset after the death 
of Karna: 

tatah svakiyasya tanudbhavasya 

vadhaj jale snatumana iva drak/ 

mandayamanadyutimalabhart 

maricimali nimamajja sindhau// 


“Then with a mind to have a quick bath in water as it were 
because of the death of his own son the sun with its lustre 
bedimmed went into the sea." 

Among other Campus mention may be made of the 
Varadambikaparinayacampu of Queen Tirumbalamba that could 
be placed in the period 1529-40 which describes the love story 
of Acyutaraya and Varadambika who might have been none 
other than her own self. A manuscript of the Campu was 
acquired by the T.S.S.M. Library, Tanjore in 1934 and was 
edited and published by Laksman Sarup and Haradatta Shastri in 
1932; the Bhagavatacampi in six chapters called Adhyayas by 
Abhinava Kalidasa of the 117 cen.; the Kirtikaumudi of 
Someávaradatta in the period 1179-1262; the 
Bharatesvarabhyudayacampü of Digambara Jain Asadharasuri 
in 1243 which describes the life of Bharata Cakravartin, the son 
of Rsabhadeva, the first Jain Tirthankara; the Yayatirajacampu 
and the Nirupaksavasantotsavacampu of Ahobalasüri of the 147 
cen.; the Anandavrndavanacampü of Kavi Karpapura of the 16% 
cen. the Nilakanthavijayacampu of Nilakantha of 1637, the 
Svahasudhakaracampu and the Matsyavataraprabandhacampu 
the more well-known of the fifteen Campus composed by Kavi 
Narayana Bhatta and scores of others showing thereby the 
popularity that this style of writing had gained. 
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POPULAR TALES AND FABLES IN 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


“Folklore is the science which seeks to explain the meaning of 
the peasant and the local customs”. Thus observes Henderson in 
his Folk-tales of Nations. The folk-tales have their origin in 
popular fancy. The unsophisticated mind weaves stories around 
princes and princesses of the fairy-land. It is with these that the 
grandma lulls her young ones to sleep while they insist: 


kah de dadi ek kahant 
woh raja tha ya rant 

“Tell O grandma the story. Was that one a king or a 
queen.” 

Such stories might have been told from age to age. They 
are, therefore, a valuable source for the reconstruction of the 
history of popular beliefs, customs and manners and superstitions. 
It is in these that the simple folk have expressed their first 
imaginings of their minds. It is certainly necessary for students 
of history to delve deep into these and find out the invaluable 
treasure embedded in these. The first wanderings of the mind in 
the unknown realms of great pomp and pageantry transport us 
to a world where everything looks enchanting. To quote 
Macdonell, “the gods. the.magic, theiomensiare: brought:tosplay. 
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Therefore folklore gives a good material for the study of the 
religion, superstition and popular beliefs.” 

Another branch of literature connected with tales and 
fables is beast-fable where human notions and emotions are 
attributed to animals and they are made to behave exactly like 
humans beings, ostensibly for the purpose of inculcating morality. 
The Jatakas are a case in point. By means of the beast-fable they 
want to serve their end, viz., to propagate the Buddhist faith. 

But the first great work which is an amalgam of simple 
fables is the Pañcatantra. The work seems to have incorporated 
into it a mass of such floating material and handed that to us. 
The Paiicatantra is perhaps the most popular work of its kind. 
Its popularity can be judged from the fact that it has been 
translated into practically every language of the world and has 
influenced the fairy-tale literature of many of its countries. 

The earliest translation of the Paricatantra was attempted 
in Pahlavi during the Sassanian period at the instance of Khusru 
Anushirwan (521—579A.D.) The Syrian version was later 
prepared in 570 A.D. The Arabic translation was prepared by an 
Iranian scholar Ibn-e-Muquffa’ who named it as Kalila Damana 
(Karataka and Damanaka) after the names of two jackals in the 
first Book of the original text. This translation served as the base 
for later translations. Rudaki, the famous Persian poet, translated 
it in beautiful Persian poetry. Nasrullah, a writer of the Gaznavi 
period rendered it into Persian prose that is considered to be the 
most remarkable translation of the work. The Anwar-e-Soheli of 
Mulla Wai'z Hussain Kashifi and A 'yae-e-Danesh of Abul Fazl 
are two other translations of importance. The Pafícakhyana, a 
version in Sanskrit of it was put in Persian by Khaliqdad 
Abbasi. In recent times one more translation of it was prepared 
by Indu Shekhar that has been published from Tehran. 

“The original collection of Pajicatantra stories numbered 
about eighty-four. But in their end-less travel in India and 
abroad these underwent! aiany changes not only inher form, 
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colour and setting, but also in their total numerical strength, One 
such ‘maimed and transformed’ version of the Pañcatantra Was 
among the earliest printed books in Europe, in the German 
language. An earlier version, also garbled, in the English 
language, came from Caxton’s printing press. But until almost 
a century and a half ago no authorized or literal translation of 
the work existed in any European language. For the first time in 
1859 Theodor Benfey, the noted German Sanskrit scholar, 
provided a literal and faithful translation in the Germàn language, 
of the Kashmirian recension of the Paricatantra collection—a 
recension that has been recognized by Oriental scholars as the 
most authoritative in existence. Two English translations of it 
were made, the first in 1924 by Stanley Rice and the second by 
Arthur W. Ryder. Of these two Ryder’s translation is better. As 
a matter of fact, it is the best according to experts, in any foreign 
_ language. 
The work starts with introduction which explains as to how 
“ and why the work came to be created. It begins with an account 
of a king named Amarasakti, the powerful ruler of Mahilaropya 
in the southern country who had three sons of the names of 
Bahu$akti, Ugra$akti and AnantaSakti, all three supreme 
blockheads. Noticing them to be hostile to education the king 
summoned his counsellors and asked them to find a way to 
make them wise, that being his greatest worry. One of the 
counsellors said that it takes twelve years to learn grammar and 
when it is mastered is one able to master the books on religion 
and practical life. To this another of the counsellors said that the 
duration of life being limited some kind of epitome may have to 
be devised to awaken intelligence. He suggested that a Brahmana 
of the name of Visnusarman who has reputation of competence 
in numerous sciences may be contacted and the princes be 
entrusted to him. He will make them, wise. The Brahmana was 
summoned. The king placed his request before him and offered 
chim aohundred dandrpeahts were Reto Talak his desirei Brashing 
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aside the offer, he being not of the type to trade off knowledge 
for land-grant and expressing his disinclination for any material 
gain, he having reached the ripe old age of eighty years when 
he had lost attraction for worldly objects, he promised to make 
the princes intelligent. He took the princes with him, made them 
learn the Paficatantra he had composed and returned the princes 
intelligent and wise. 

The word tantra in the title of the work means, perhaps, a 
book or chapter. Pancatantra has, as is evident from its name, 
five Books, namely, Mitrabheda, Mitraprapti, Sandhivigraha, 
Labdhapranasa and Apariksitakaraka. Each is a narrative unit in 
itself but altogether they form a perfect whole fitted into the 
framework of introduction that makes the wise Brahmana 
Visnuéarman, the author of the work, to impart practical 
knowledge to young princes in the manner of telling beast- 
fables and thus making the dry subject interesting for them who 
would otherwise tefuse to study anything serious. In the title 
Tantrakhyayika, another version of the Paricatantra, the word 
tantra means to suggest a work on Polity and some scholars are 
inclined to regard on that basis the word tantra in Pancatantra 
also to mean the same. The various important recensions of the 
Paiicatantra are classified into the following main groups: 

1. Pahlavi version which is derived from the old Syrian 
and Arabic versions. It was to this source that 
Paiicatantra in somewhat modified form was intro- 
duced to Europe. 

2. North-western recension from which the text was 
incorporated into the north-western Sanskrit versions 
of Gunadhya's Brhatkatha, namely, the 
Brhatkathamanjart and the Kathasaritsagara of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva respectively (1 It cen. 
A.D.). 

2. The common lost source of the Kashmirian version 
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Simplicior and the Textus Ornatior called the 
Paiicakhyana of Purpabhadra. 

3. The common lost source of southern Paiicatantra, the 
Nepalese version and the Hitopadesa. 

The versions of the Paiicatantra that have been enumerated 
clearly bring out the fact that the original framework of the 
work was completely transformed in course of time. Thanks to 
the unremitting efforts of J. Hertel, we have now a text that may 
be considered the common pool from which the later writers 
drew their texts to which they added and which they embellished 
in their own way. The Tantrakhyayika is perhaps the oldest and 
the most faithful version. The north-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been made later. The text 
incorporated in the Brhatkathamafijari suffers from too much 
brevity and that in the Kathasaritsagara from the interruption of 
sequence by the introduction of extraneous tales. Even then both 
are fairly faithful. In the Simplicior and Ornatior texts there is 
a good deal of reshuffling of stories and intrusion of extraneous 
matter. The Hitopadesa is practically an independent work 
containing not five but only four Books by one Narayana whose 
patron was Dharmacandra who must have lived before 1373 
A.D. which is the date of one of the manuscripts of the work. 
The writer simplifies stories derived in the main from the 
Pancatantra and by drawing upon an unknown source 
considerably alters, reshapes and remodels them and inserts 
large selections of didactic matter from the Kamandakiya 
Nitisara. The introduction makes the Paiicatantra the vehicle 
for training in the science of Polity. The introduction may or 
may not be authentic but this much is certain that the author 
always has the object of instruction in Polity in view though it 
is latent and not many times brought to surface. Visnusarman or 
whoever was the author, is an expert story-teller who does not 
let the interest flag by a marathon of political maxims culled 
from leamed treatises like the Arthasasiraiand,the:Sukranitisara. 
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In him are blended both a story-teller and a political teacher and 
the combination is rather exquisite. The political teacher 
throughout, with certain exceptions, remains in the background 
and does not let himself intrude upon the former. The story- 
teller with his seemingly inexhaustible or endless train of 
Karataka-Damanaka stories goes along happily till he reaches a 
mile-stone. There the political teacher relinquishes his hidden 
appearance and recites some verses that contain profound political 
wisdom. The author, in the words of S.K. De, “is a master of 
narrative, as well as a perfect man of the world, never deviating 
from an attitude of detached observation and often possessed of 
a considerable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness." If he makes his animals talk, he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the Fabian eminently 
suits the muse and the amusing manner. Some of the gnomic 
verses found at the end of the story as also those figuring here 
and there give a sententious summary of worldly wisdom and 
impressive utterance to every ordinary but essential fact of life. 
It is not without reason that the work enjoyed and still enjoys 
unrivalled popularity as a story-book in so many different times 
and climes. It may be worthwhile here to reproduce one or two 
of its stories to form a visual impression of what it is like. First 
may be taken up the story of the two jackals Karataka and 
Damanaka which forms the subject matter of Book I. It had so 
appealed to the Iranian scholar Ibn-e-Muqqaffa that he had 
named his translation of the entire work, as pointed out earlier, 
after it: Kalila Damana. 

Book I is titled Mitrabheda, the Separation of Friends. This 
is sought to be illustrated by the story of two jackals of above 
names who brought about estrangement among the two, one a 
lion, Pingalaka and the other a bull, Saüjivaka having first 
worked out their friendship. As the story goes, a merchant of the 
name of Vardhamanaka, a resident of the city Mahilaropya in 
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that idea in view left for the city of Mathura for trade. He 
his ware in a cart to be drawn by two bulls Safijivaka RE 
Nandaka. On the way Safijivaka partly due to the heavy ves 
and partly due to the earth having turned muddy due to Cascade 
of water sank and in spite of the best of the efforts of the driver 
could not move. The driver reported the matter to the merchant 
who proceeded on leaving a few of his retinue to take care of 
the bull. Were he to come out of the mud, they were to look 
after him. Were he to die they were to perform his last rites, Not 
willing to risk their life in the dreary forest, the attendants 
falsely reported to the merchant that the bull had died. The 
merchant performed the necessary rituals and moved on. As fate 
willed it, the bull came out of the mud and helping himself to 
the full with the green grass growing on the banks of the 
Yamuna got reinvigorated with the mist of spray of Cascades, 
tearing every day tops of ant-hills with goring horns and frisking 
like an elephant and giving out a loud roar. 

One day a lion of the name of Pingalaka came to the river- 
bank for water. He heard the loud. sound the kind of which he 
had not heard before. He along with the retinue sat under a tree 
and did not go to the river-bank for water thinking that the being 
that could produce such a sound must also be very strong. The 
lion, the king, had two ministers, the jackals, Karataka and 
Damanaka who had been divested of their portfolio by him. One 
of them, Damanaka noticed the strange behaviour of the lion 
and much against the protestations of his companion Karataka 
as to they have no business to get interested in matters of no 
concern to them that could well cause them harm. With the 
illustration of the story of the peg-pulling monkey wherein it 
leaving the herd descending on a forest pulled a peg inserted in 
a log being sawn by carpenters who had retired for a while and 
lost his life with his private parts having been crushed by falling 
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(the bull) and bring him to the lion. He brought the bull to the 
lion and made them friends winning back the position of the 
ministership for himself-and his companion Karataka. Noticing 
after some time the lion to be too much attached to the bull to 
the point of not going out even for hunting, thereby making his 
retinue starve, he thought of driving a wedge between the two 
which finally leads to the slaying of the bull which the lion 
repents when he sees his blood-stained paws but is consoled by 
Damanaka who retains his premiership. In this framework of 
two jackals, particularly. Damanaka, first arranging for the 
friendship and then the Split are thrown in as many as twenty 
fables, one following the other. The first one of the monkey 
pulling out the peg illustrating the harnifulness in engaging in an 
activity of no concern to one has already been reproduced. 
When Damanaka even against the advice of Karataka approaches 
the lion who is sitting under a tree with his group disconsolate 
and winning his confidence with sweet talk is able to find out 
from him about his worry at the possible superior strength of the 
prodigious being inferable from his loud bellow unheard of 
before and his idea of leaving the forest, and advises him to 
reinforce his resolution and not develop fear from a mere sound, 
he, in justification of his view cites an old saying which goes 
thus : I thought it was full 

Of fat: I crept within 

And there I did not find a thing 

Except some wood and skin. 


To illustrate this he starts telling a story of a jackal who 
while moving about in search of food happened to hear a loud 
sound. Getting scared, he, following the sound got to a drum. He 
was happy to see such a huge ‘being’ the interior of whom, he 
thought, must be full of lots of flesh, marrow and blood. He tore 
a part of it and entered into it. What he found there was only the 
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being who was giving a loud roar with his own eyes and 
promises to the lion to bring that one to him. Going out he finds 
a bull sending out loud bellows. Approaching him he Ieprimands 
him for such behaviour and tells him that Pingalaka, the lion 
sitting under the fig tree, has called him. Mortally afraid, the 
bull beseeches Damanaka to take him to the lion, if he has to, 
but in such a way that he does no harm to him. Damanaka 
leaving him to wait there while approaching the lion tells him 
that he is not an ordinary bull but the vehicle of Lord Siva. He 
will come to him under his persuasion on the condition that he 
has no fear from him (the lion) to which the lion agrees with the 
stipulation that he in turn should have no fear from him. 
Approaching the bull Damanaka tells him to go to the lion in 
full confidence and that he should behave with him respectfully 
after getting into his (the lion's) favour. One not doing so meets 
the fate of Dantila. From here starts the story of Dantila which 
is the third story within the main story. There was a merchant 
called Dantila in the city of Vardhamana who handled the royal 
business so admirably that he came to enjoy the royal patronage 
in full. Once at the marriage of his daughter while all had had 
been fed and presented with gifts, he, on noticing a sweeper of 
the name of Gorambha occupying a seat not meant for him 
turned him out unceremoniously. Nursing a grievance in his 
mind since then he, the sweeper, while sweeping the floor near 
the king’s bed blurted out, while the king was half asleep, that 
how conceited Dantila has become that he has the temerity to 
embrace the queen. The king hears these words. He enquires of 
the sweeper about what he had said. The sweeper tells him that 
the entire previous night he had not had any sleep, engaged he 
had been in the game of dice. He was feeling sleepy and does 
not know what he had said. But the seed of suspicion had well 
been sown in the mind of the king and he as a consequence 
divests Dantila of all royal duties with his entry barred in the 
palage. The latteria spite ofthardithinkingy wasunotouble to 
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make out the reason of his fall from royal grace. One day the 
sweeper while addressing the door-keepers with a loud laugh 
told them not to stop Dantila from entering the palace, When 
Dantila heard this, he realized that it was he who had played the 
mischief. He called him to his residence and gave him rich 
presents that satisfied him immensely. The next morning when 
he was sweeping the floor near the king’s bed he again blurted 
out: What a stateness! When the king sits at stool he eats 
cucumber. The king had never done so. When enquired, the 
sweeper tells him that the entire previous night he had been 
gambling. He was feeling sleepy. He does not know what he had 
said. The king now realized that what he had said earlier must 
also be as untrue as this was. He reinstated Dantila to his earlier 
position. Safijivaka promises Damanaka to act as Damanaka had 
told him and tells him his entire story as to how he had been 
caught up in mud from where he had a providential escape. 
With Pingalaka, the lion, and Saiijivaka, the bull, in deep 
friendship the lion would not go for hunting with the result that 
all beings dependent upon the lion started deserting him. Stricken 
with hunger Karataka and Damanaka had counsel among 
themselves, they realizing that it was Safijivaka who was having 
the primacy of position and they have been reduced to inferior 
position. Karataka tells Damanaka to enlighten the master to 
take to the correct course even if he were not seeking his advice. 
Damanaka agrees with him and concedes that it was his fault 
that he had introduced the grass-eater (the bull Safijivaka) to the 
lion. It is through one’s own fault that one meets with the 
nemesis as did a jackal in a fight with a ram, the monk 
Asadhabhuti through a pupil and a lady messenger through a 
weaver. Then follow the three stories (i) of a foolish monk who 
took a thief as a pupil and had the cash stolen, (ii) of the jackal 
who ran in between two butting rams and (iii) a procuress who 
took the place of a weaver’s wife in order to further her intrigue 
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According to Damanaka Safijivaka has got to be detached from 
Pingalaka. To Karataka’s query as to how that could be 
accomplished Damanaka’s answer is that where brute force 
shall fail, a shrewd device shall prevail as was the case with a 
crow-hen who had all her chicks devoured by a snake who was 
living at the base of a tree which served as the nest of the crow 
couple. Out of depression they approached a friend of theirs, a 
jackal, who told them a way out of the difficulty for, according 
to him, the way an enemy can be vanquished by a device, he 
cannot be done so by weapons and then he told them the story 
of a heron and a crab where a crab was able to destroy a heron. 
As the story which is the seventh one in the midst of the big one 
goes, a heron getting old and not able to kill fish was shedding 
tears on the bank of a big pond to which he had taken resort. A 
crab out of sympathy approached him and enquired of him the 
cause of his distress. The heron told him that he had heard from 
astrologers that a twelve-year long drought was going to strike 
that would dry up the pond which will finish off all its inhabitants, 
a calamity difficult for him to withstand, he having spent his 
life-time with them. As to the query of the crab as to what could 
be done under the circumstances, the heron said that he had 
overheard some of the fishermen passing by the pond that there 
was another pond with deep waters to which they were repairing 
bypassing this one. In that case he can offer himself to carry the 
aquatic animals inhabiting this pond on his back to the other 
pond where they could live happily. As the crab conveyed this 
to other beings they all jumped at the idea and wanted to be the 
first to be carried to the other pond. The heron started carrying 
them one by one and putting them on a stone slab not far from 
the other pond made a feast of them and thus sustained himself. 
One day a crab approached him and told him that while he had 
been carrying others why was it that he was not kind to him. 
The heron tired of eating the flesh of the fish welcomed the idea 
in phat it could provide him, the flesh ofiadidferent.kind, of that 
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of crab, for 8 change. He carried the crab on his back and the 
latter noticing a heap of bones on a rock understood everything 
and before he could do to him what he had beén doing to others 
dug his nippers into him and cut off his head which he carried 
back to the old pond explaining to the curious beings gathered 
round him what the treacherous heron had been doing all along. 
The jackal suggests to the crow to go a capital city where lives 
a great monarch. There he should pick up a gold chain of the 
king or the minister who is off his guard and throw it in the 
hollow of the serpent that will lead to his killing for its recovery. 
Following this advice the crow couple flew off. The female 
crow of them saw a pond and noticed the ladies of the royal 
harem engaged in water sports having put off all their gold 
ornaments. The female crow picked up a gold chain out of them 
and flew off to the tree which was her habitat and threw it in the 
hole of the serpent. The chamberlain and others following her 
came upon that hollow and noticing a big black cobra there 
clubbed him to death and recovered the chain. With the cobra 
dead, the crow couple lived on happily thereafter. That is why 
said Damanaka, there is nothing impossible of achievement for 
the wise. This is how even a mere hare felled a proud lion. As 
the story goes—and that is the eighth one in the series—there 
lived a lion of the name of Bhasuraka in a forest who feeling 
proud of his great strength went on killing all sorts of animals. 
The remaining ones came to him one day and told him to enter 
into an agreement with them in that they would supply him one 
animal everyday by which he should also be satisfied and they 
also would not suffer total extinction to which the former 
agreed. One day it was the turn of a hare who moving rather 
slowly, unwilling as he was, left for the lion. On the way he saw 
a well. As he passed over it, he saw his reflection in'it. Therein 
he saw a ray of hope for himself. As the time was passing by, 
the lion became restless. As he was thinking of destroying all 
the animals the folowing day fonbreach of the epresments there 
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appeared before him the hare which infuriated him fu 
that, for one he had come late and for the other, he 
small to satisfy his hunger. When asked, as to why he 
long, the hare said that as he was coming to him with four Other 
hares—he being small, the animals had sent the five of US to 
him—he met on the way another lion who accosted him and 
when told that he with four others of the species was leaving to 
a lion as per an agreement, he said that it was he who was the 
master of the forest and the lion to whom they were going was 
a thief. If he is the king, leave the four among you as the deposit 
with him, and bring that lion to his presence. The test of valour 
would prove as to who among them was the king. He will then 
devour all of them. Hearing this Bhasuraka left with the hare to 
meet the other fake lion in a combat. The hare took him to the 
well telling him that the other lion was in a fortress. Bhüsuraka 
looked into the well, and seeing his reflection there and taking 
it to be the other lion gave out a roar which returned with a 
double sound through an echo. With this he jumped into it to 
engage the other one in a combat and lost his life with the hare 
and all other animals feeling relieved. This example should 
make it clear, Damanaka tells Karataka, that strength lies in 
wisdom. If Karataka were to agree, he would go and cause a rift 
between the lion and the bull. With the good wishes of Karataka 
Damanaka leaves for his mission. Finding Pingalaka alone he 
confided in him that Safijivaka was hostile to the former. He had 
told him that he had discovered the strength and otherwise of 
him (the lion) and that he would kill him and would become the 
overlord of all animals with him (Damanaka) as the minister. 
Pingalaka is unable to persuade himself to believe that Safijivaka 
of all who is as dear an attendant to him as his very life should 
nurse hostile feelings for him. He is disinclined to go against 
him even though he were inimical to him to which Damanaka 
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hunting leading to disaffection among the subjects. That way 
also he would come to naught. That is why the wise avoid 
association with the lowly. He should avoid what happened to 
a lice. He then tells the story—the ninth one—of a lice which 
was having 2 good time keeping herself concealed in the two 
sheets of the bed of a king helping herself with his blood after 
the king would fall asleep. One day a bug approached her with 
the request to allow him to be with her to taste the sweet blood 
of the king, that taste being different from the taste of all other 
kinds of blood he had been tasting earlier. The lice told him to 
be patient and bite the king after he had gone to sleep as she had 
been doing. As the king lay on the bed and was yet to fall to 
sleep, the bug on account of his fickle nature could not resist 
and stung the king. Since he had not fallen asleep, he ordered 
the royal attendants to look for the insect that played the 
mischief. The bug was quick enough to enter into the crevice of 
the bed while the lice with her slow movement could not do so. 
The attendants saw the lice and killed her with the bug ensconced 
safe in the crevice. It is therefore imperative that one should not 
extend patronage to one whose background one does not know. 
So his advice to him was that he should finish off the bull. One 
who casts away his own people and owns others meets with 
death as the fool Candarava. And then follows the story—the 
tenth one—of a jackal named Candarava who out of hunger 
entered into a city where the dogs began to hound him and bite 
him with their sharp teeth. Out of fear for his life he entered into 
the house of a washer-man which had a big vessel full of indigo 
water and fell into it. When out of it he had turned blue. When 
repairing to the forest all its animals, the tigers, the bears, the 
leopards began to avoid him thinking him to be a strange animal 
with great prowess. They accepted him as their king, he 
proclaiming to have been sent to the earth by the Creator 
himself and assigned the duty of ruling over the animals. He 
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lions, leopards and so on while he unceremoniously shoved 
away the jackals, the animals of his own species, One day he 
happened to hear them howling and not able to resist Started 
howling himself. The other animals discovering him to be a 
jackal pounced upon him and killed him. Persisting still with 
softness for Safijivaka, Pingalaka asks Damanaka as to what is 
the proof that Safijiveka nurses ill-feeling for him. Damanaka 
tells him that the next morning when he would find him looking 
fiercely with blood-red face, he would himself come to know. 
Having said that, he went to Safijivaka and told him that 
Pingalaka had evil designs towards him. He had told him in 
secret that the next morning he would kill Safijivaka and would 
satisfy all the animals after a long time. When Safijivaka heard 
this, he fell unconscious. He rued his indiscretion in cultivating 
friendship with one far superior to him in might. He inferred 
that he (Pingalaka) would have been provoked by those close to 
him unable to bear his patronage to him and would in no case 
0९ favourably disposed towards him, however pacified. One 
cannot live among the evil-minded; however small they may be; 
they would take to some other plea and would kill as was done 
by the crows in the case of a camel. And then follows the story, 
the eleventh one. There lived a lion of the name of Madotkata 
in a forest who had other beings like a tiger, a crow and a jackal 
as the retinue. Once they noticed a camel separated from his 
herd. The lion enquired of the retinue as to what kind of animal 
‘he was with no idea of his strength. The crow said that he was 
a village camel and fit for him to be killed. The lion said that 
he would not kill the being who has come to him. The retinue 
should bring him to him after assuring him of safety. To the 
camel brought to him he said that he need not go back to the 
village and undergo again the trouble of carrying load. He 
would better stay in the forest itself helping himself to the full 
with the velvety green grass. One day the lion had a fight with 
can slephantvand.was badly. injured bY Hrd With Heavy blows of 
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tusk with no strength left in him to move about and kill animals 
with the result that his retinue had to go hungry. He then asked 
them to go out in search of an animal, bring him unto him so 
that he could kill him even in the bad state in which he was and 
could satisfy them. The crow went out and coming back said 
that he had not been able to find one. He offered himself for 
slaughter but then he was too small for others to serve as food. 
The tiger then offered himself but then he was not acceptable, 
he being of the similar species. So also was not the jackal for 
that very reason. Seeing every one of them offering himself, the 
camel thought that he should also follow suit. The lion consenting, 
the jackal etc. tore him apart and feasted themselves with his 
flesh. Safijivaka enquired of Damanaka as a friend as to how he 
should proceed under the circumstances. He did not agree to 
Damanaka’s suggestion that he should move to some other place 
on the ground that it would not be possible with his master 
angry with him and he not having any safe haven even elsewhere. 
According to him to fight with the lion (Pingalaka) was the only 
way out. This Damanaka did not seem to like. It would be a 
great tragedy if he (bull) were to strike the master, the lion, with 
his sharp horns. It is better, therefore, if he were to go to another 
place. He consequently advised the bull accordingly telling him 
inter alia that there is a big contrast in the fight between the 
master and the servant. It is therefore advisable for a servant to 
make peace with the master and not to provoke him. One who 
without assessing the strength of the enemy enters in to a fight 
with him, is subdued as was the Tittibha (a kind of bird) by the 
ocean. The story, the twelfth one—is that a Tittibha lived in a 
corner of the shore of an ocean. When the female Tittibha was 
about to lay eggs, she asked her husband to take her to a safe 
place to which the husband said that the shore of an ocean being 
a pleasant place is the proper place for laying eggs to which she 
objected by saying that on the full moon’s night billows would 
appear in the oceam thatimay-drawuntoithemevea the intoxicated 
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elephants, so he should look for a place at a distance, 7 
husband laughed out the female’s objection saying how mui lie 
ocean dare to take away the eggs. The ocean incensed at a 
arrogance of the insignificant bird swept away the E i 
female one censured her companion for this and said one sis 
does not listen to the words of one’s well-wishers comes to 
naught like a turtle slipped from a piece of wood. The Story, the 
thirteenth one—is: There lived in a pond a turtle who had two 
ganders as his friends. Once when there appeared draught and 
the pond was anything but dried up, he suggested to his friends, 
the ganders, to arrange for a rope and a piece of wood, put him 
on the wood and put each edge of the rope in each of their beaks 
and fly off with him in that condition to another pond with more 
quantity of water. They agreed to do so provided he were to 
keep his mouth shut. While he was being carried like this the 
people of a city below cried out in surprise as to what a circular 
thing it was that was being carried through the sky. Hearing this, 
the turtle spoke out: What a hullabaloo below. When he had 
uttered this half the sentence, he fell down and was cut into 
pieces by the city-dwellers. That is why said the female one that 
she had been telling him to follow the words of the well- 
wishers. One has to arrange things well beforehand. One who 
provides for what is yet to come and one who sets things on the 
spur of the moment, prosper while one who believes in let 
something happen, we will see what can be done then perishes. 
This is the story, the fourteenth one, of three fish. One, the 
Forethought, leaves the pond before the fishermen spread their 
net, the second, the Foresight one, cuts through the thread of the 
net and escapes while Come-what-will is caught. The male one 
insists on the female one acting as he bids. The ocean takes 
away the eggs but the bird successfully invokes through Garuda, 
Visnu's aid, and the ocean on pain of an assault by fire gives 
back the eggs, thus defeating the ocean even ! The bull still 
CC-0. SUPE Ansh fight Damanakaltelisitinh the stoiyothe fifteenth, 
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of a bird who would not take a telling and insisted on explaining 
to a foolish monkey that he could not warm himself by the light 
of a glowworm and so irritated the monkey that he killed him. 
All the words of Damanaka have no effect on Safijivaka, he 
having made up his mind to fight the lion Pangalaka. He sat at 
a distance from him without the normal courtesies. Pigalaka 
seeing him behaving that way believed in the words of Damanaka 
and pounced upon him and dug his nails into his back while 
Safijivaka tore into his stomach with both of them shedding 
blood. Seeing all this Karataka admonished Damanaka about the 
evil he had wrought. If the master were to die, it would be a 
great tragedy. Even Saiijivaka's death would not be good. What 
can be achieved with peace need not be achieved’through war. 
He has not acted as a good minister should. But then there is no 
point in giving him even good advice. That may harm the one 
who tenders it as it did in the case of a bird who advised the 
monkeys blowing carats taking them to be charcoal to warm 
themselves that they should move to a windless place or a cave 
or a mountain crevice. One among them taking umbrage at his 
words jumped up and killed him. It is common that a wicked 
being gladdened at the adversity of another does not notice his 
own destruction. As it happened in the case of Dharmabuddhi 
and Papabuddhi, the Honest-wit and Evil-wit, the nineteenth 
story. Both set out to earn money abroad. To keep it safe they 
bury it together. The Evil-wit digs it up secretly. A dispute 
arises between the two. The Evil-wit in the court says that it is 
the other one who has stolen it and says that the tree will prove 
that. When it is arranged to go to the tree he asks his father to 
conceal himself in its hollow and pretend to be its spirit. The 
father remonstrates —the twentieth story—as to how a foolish 
heron induced a mongoose which devoured her young ones only 
to find that the mongooses are the connoisseurs of young birds. 
However, he agrees to do the son’s bidding and declares from 
the hollow of the tree that the Honest-wit is the thief. This 
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where comes out a half-burnt father of Evil-wit declaring that it 
was his son who had stolen the money and with these words 
falling dead. Continuing with his reproach Karataka Says that 
when he brings the master to that state, what would happen to 
beings like him (Karataka). So he should avoid his company, 
They say—and that is the last story—where the rats eat a Scale 
of one thousand pounds, it would be no surprise that a falcon 
may carry away a child. The story is that a friend of.a merchant's 
son had stolen his balance (scale) of one thousand pounds of 
iron with whom he had deposited it in his absence. When he 
asked for its return, he was told that the mice had eaten it, In 
retaliation he stole the son of the friend and when asked said the 
falcon had taken it away. The matter is then brought befote a 
judge who easily secures the return of the balance in exchange 
for the son. While the conversation between Karataka and 
Damanaka was on, Sañjivaka having put up à fight with Pingalaka 
and badly mauled by him fell dead, leaving distraught Pingalaka 
mourning his death remembering his old friendship with him. 
Damanaka approaching him asked him not to grieve over the 
death of a grass-eater who had nursed ill-feelings for him. 
Pingalaka cast aside his sorrow at his words and continued his 
rule with Damanaka as the minister. 

This is one section of the Paiicatantra. One can form an 
idea from this of the art of story-telling in India. Within one big 
framework it is a story within a story —all linked up with the 
main one. In between is thrown a big corpus of verses of polity 
to instruct the reader in worldly wisdom. 


Recensions of the Brhatkathz 


Popular tale is represented in Sanskrit by several works, the 
earliest of them seems to be the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya which 
according to recorded tradition was composed in the Paisaci 
language, a fact confirmed by Dandin who declares the work to 
chp ¥s Deen composed in Bhiitabhays, the ietigdaberdfthe goblins. 
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The tradition further records that the work contained originally 
seven lakh (seven hundred thousand) verses of which only one 
fourth was saved from destruction. The writing of the work in 
Paigaci was occasioned by the defeat of the author Gunadhya at 
the hands of Sarvavarman, the author of the Katantra grammar 
at the loss of wager by teaching the Satavahana king Sanskrit 
within six months and thus dislodging his rival Gunadhya (the 
author of the Brhatkatha) from the favour of that king. The two 
Kashmirian versions, the Brhatkathamarijari of Ksemendra and 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva mention the tradition recorded 
above while the Nepalamahaimya, an apocryphal of pseudo- 
puranic character offers some modification in it. According to it, 
Gunadhya’s birthplace is not Pratisthana as the two Kashmirian 
versions mention it but Mathura and his patron is not a Satavahana 
monarch but King Madana of Ujjayini. It knows nothing of the 
wager and makes Gunadhya write stories in Paisaci for no other 
explicit reason than the advice of the sage Pulastya, while 
another version, the Brhatkathaslokasangraha of Buddhasvamin 
discovered from Nepal in 1893 A.D. totally omits the Gunadhya 
story. Thus the data at our disposal is too confused to draw any 
conclusion therefrom. There have been Satavahana monarchs 
who were famous for their love of the Prakrit language but the 
reference to ‘a Satavahana monarch’ leads us nowhere. 

As Bana and Subandhu refer to the work, its date must be 
earlier than the 670 cen. A.D. It could be the 4% cen. A.D. when 
its text would have taken shape to allow time to gain immeuse 
popularity. 

Dandin refers to the Brhatkatha in such a way as to show 
that he had the knowledge of the work in some form and thinks 
it to be a prose romance called Katha in which, of course, verse 
was allowed to be inserted. The three existing Sanskrit versions 
are metrical but this need not invalidate Dandin’s statement. 

In accordance with legend the work was composed in 
Pai$aci Prakrit that was spoken in the Vindhya region near about 
Ujjayinit Srhevlinguistsshoweverppointout Kekaya and eastern 
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Gandhara as the places where the Paisaci language, the north 
western Prakrit, was spoken. The question in the absence one : 
authentic material cannot be decided either way, n 
greater plausibility may be attached to linguistic facts adduced 
from the Dardic dialects. 

As the two sources of our knowledge from Kashmir ang 
Nepal are neither early nor authentic, it is not possible to gauge 
the extent of the original Brhatkatha. 

The Brhatkathamafijari was written a quarter of a century 
before 1008 A.D., the time for the completion of the 
Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. The former has seven thousand 
five hundred verses while the latter has twenty-one thousand 
verses. The Brhatkathamanjari is a dry sort of a work, the 
author always having an eye on brevity. The dreariness of the 
narrative is sometimes relieved only by a sprinkle of a number 
of elegant but mannered descriptive and erotic passages. The 
Kathasaritsagara, however, is marked by different treatment 
and style from its counterpart the Brhatkathamarijari. Just as a 
mighty river goes along its majestic course incorporating into it 
countless rivers and rivulets so also the mighty narrative of 
Somadeva glides along assimilating as many stories and anecdotes 
in it as it can lay its claim on. This has many times a deleterious 
effect too. The main narrative is so much overwhelmed by the 
ever-increasing plethora of subsidiary tales that at times it is 
quite a task to trace it and link it up together. But in spite of this 
characteristic that is common in most older Sanskrit works, 
Somadeya is pleasing and attractive. He is an expert story-teller 
who does not encumber his narrative with stylistic feats. 

The third version of the Brhatkatha, the Brhatkathasloka- 
sangraha of Buddhasvamin should belong, on the basis of the 
tradition of manuscripts to the 8 or the 90 cen. A.D. It is 
incomplete; only twenty-eight cantos of it are available; that 
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text. Most of the loosely gathered episodes that fill so many 
pages of the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva are completely 
missing in the Slokasangraha. Moreover, the way the main 
thread of the Naravahanadatta story is kept tenaciously intact, it 
brings the Sangraha nearer to the Brhatkatha and so its 
importance cannot be over-emphasized. 

Somadeva speaks of having altered the language. There are 
not enough verbal similarities between the Brhatkathamaiijari 
and the Kathasaritsagara to warrant the supposition of a common 
Sanskrit original for both. 

The main story centers round Naravahanadatta, the son of 
Udayana whose adventures are no less exciting than his countless 
courtships and marriages in different places and at different 
times. He marries no less than twenty-five times, each marriage 
preceded by a lovely romance. The heroes and the heroines 
belong to the fairy world where everything is enchanting. The 
cities, the palaces, the gardens —all are invested with divine 
glory and splendour. 

We have no original Brhatkatha with us. It is needless to 
conjecture, therefore, as to what it would have been like. But 
what we can say for sure is that it must have been a remarkable 
writing which could inspire gifted writers like Ksemendra, 
Somadeva and Buddhasvamin to prepare burly adaptations 
thereof. Each of the three adaptations that these writers have 
worked out have their own characteristics. The Brhatkathamanjart 
is dull and insipid, the Kathasaritsagara is pleasant and vivacious 
and the Brhatkathaslokasangraha is more proportionate in matter 
and manner, characterization and description as also more 
bourgeois in spirit that eminently suits the popular tale. 

The next important work in the Sanskrit tale literature is 
Vetalapaficavim$atika which, as the figure in the title itself 
would make it clear, is a collection of twenty-five tales. It has 
two editions, one by Sivadasa which is both in prose and verse 

. and he other.byJambhalada£ta, whiohhininuverses: Fom 0787 
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the tales can be traced to the Brhatkathamaijay; and 
Kathasaritsagara. the 
In the VetalapaficavimSatika a Vetala, a 
speaker and King Vikramasena is the listener. Ey 
mendicant offers a fruit to the king that has a gem in if, The kin 
goes to a cemetery to help the mendicant to bring from there a 
corpse occupied by a Vetala. The Vetala gets Teady to go along 
with the king provided he were to keep mum while on the move, 
While the king and the Vetala are on the way the Vetala tells 
him a story marked with a riddle and after he has told it asks 
him to solve it which compels the king to break his silence. The 
silence broken, the king has to come back to the point from 
where he had taken off and start his journey all over again. This 
happens twenty-five times. Every time a story is told and the 
king is asked to solve the riddle. In this way are told twenty-five 
Stories that are very interesting and thought-provoking. The 
question asked at the end of their narration is a sure test of one’s 
intelligence. As a specimen one question may well be reproduced 
here. In a story it is said that a young maiden rescues three 
persons from the clutches of a demon. For rescuing one she used 
her intelligence, for Tescuing the second she used her magical 
powers, for rescuing the third she used her prowess. The 
question now is as to which of the three she should marry. The 
king expresses his opinion in favour of the one whom she 
rescues with her valour. 

King Trivikramasena of the Story-book came to be known 
by the name of Vikramaditya. From the stories he appears to 
have been a wise and a brave man as also a man of integrity. 
The work, the Vetalapaficavimsatika has been translated in most 
of the languages of India which is a sure indication of its 
popularity. 

The next noteworthy work on tales is Simhasanadvatrimsika 
also known as Dvatrimsatputtalika or Vikramacarita. It is a 

cc.°Plleetion o£ thirtyctiva. interesting stories Sbfmebted sith King 
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Vikramaditya. It describes the discovery by King Bhoja of the 
throne, dug into the earth, of King Vikramaditya, It (the throne) 
has thirty-two puppets. As soon as Bhoja tries to sit on it, the 
puppets prevent him from doing so and tell him stories of 
Vikramaditya's justice and valour. Each of the thirty-two puppets 
tells a story each. As soon as the last one among them had told 
the story, all of them get liberated. Since each of the stories has 
King Bhoja figuring in it (it is to him that the story is narrated), 
it appears that the work must have been composed after the 11% 
cen. A.D., the date generally assigned to Bhoja who had his 
capital at Dhara and who had gained great fame as a scholar of 
eminence and patron of learning. 

Another work of note in Sanskrit tale literature is the 
Sukasaptati. Since the Persian translation of it had appeared in 
the 14 cen. A.D., it obviously would have been composed 
before that date. Nothing is known about its author and his time. 
As the title makes it clear, the work has seventy (saptati=seventy) 
tales told by a parrot (Suka-parrot). 

Madanasena, son of a merchant was deeply attached to his 
wife. Once he has to go out for some work. In his absence his 
wife unable to control her passion wants to satisfy herself by 
associating with others. A wise parrot every night comes to her 
and regales her by telling an absorbingly interesting story and 
thus prevents her from taking to an immoral path. This he 
continues doing for seventy nights—the period her husband had 
been away. Since for each night there is a story, for seventy 
nights there are seventy stories that make up the Sukasaptati. 
The strories in the Saptati are interspersed with didactic verses 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit which heighten their interest. 

Sukasaptati is not the end of the works on tales in Sanskrit. 
Works continued to be written even after that. One such. work 
was Katharnava by Sivadasa in the 11th cen. A.D. that has 
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A.D. the celebrated Mithila writer Vidyapati Produced a Work 

Purusapariksa that has forty-four ethical and politica] tales 
Around 1000 A.D. Ballalasena wrote his Bhojaprabandhg that 
has a number of stories about Sanskrit poets and writers Which 
are more fictional than real. 

While dealing with tales the contribution of the Buddhists 
to the Katha literature cannot be overlooked. The oldest Collection 
of Buddhist tales is the AvadanaSataka. In the 4 cen, A.D, 
Aryagura recounted the tales of the Bodhisattva in previous 
births in his work, the Jatakakatha. Of the Jainas the more 
noteworthy works on tales are the Parisistaparvan of 
Hemacandra, Prabandhacintamani of Merutungacarya, 
Prabandhakosa of RajaSekhara and so on. 

Tales and fables have continued to be written down to the 
present age. Only their texture and format has changed. In 
richness and variety the modern story literature of Sanskrit 
compares favourably with any such literature in any of the 
modern languages of India. 
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SS UI 
TANTRA SASTRAS 


Formed from the root tan (tanu) in the sense ‘to spread’ the 
word tantra is a common term for the texts known by the terms 
tantra, agama and samhita. One of its two meanings recorded in 
the Amarakosa is siddhanta, the doctrine: tantram pradhane 
siddhante (3.3.186). This denotes the texts of different religious 
sects which deal along with the metaphysical and abstract 
thoughts with disciplined system of worship. The 
Sabdakalpadruma mentions the following as the subject matter 
of tantra, the creation, the dissolution, the ascertainment of the 
mantras to be applied, the look of the deities, the description of 
the holy places, the duties in different stages of life, the marks 
of the Brahmanas, the state of the beings, the decision about the 
yantras (to be drawn), the birth of the deities, the shape of the 
trees going by the name Kalpa, the position of the stars, the 
telling of the old tales, the description of the Vratas, the position 
of the stars, the statements about what is pure and impure, the 
description of hells, the description of Haracakra, the marks 
(auspicious or inauspicious) of men and women, the duties of a 
king, the acts of charity and the characteristics of a particular. 
age, the code of conduct and the instruction in spirituality.! Its 
importance has been highlighted by the statement that just as 
Visnu is the best among the deities, the ocean among large and 
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among the mountains, the peeul among the trees, Indra amon 

the kings, Durga among the goddesses, Brahmana among Es 
castes, in the same way TantraSastra is superior to all the other 
Sastras?. It is broadly divided in four parts: jiiana, yoga, kriya 
and carya. In the division jfiana, such doctrines are included as 
propound oneness of god, ekesvaravada and monism 

advaitavada. Besides these they also include such things ds 
could be called secret like a letter, a syllable, a mantra Or a 
yantra which are the repositories of various powers. Yoga Tefers 
to meditation or concentration of mind. Its main purpose is to 
acquire different powers that evolve from maya. That is why it 
is also called maya-yoga. Kriya refers to rituals connected with 
the construction of idols and temples in which they are to be 
consecrated. Carya refers to acara, conduct, social duties involved 
in the various activities concerning religious rites and festivities, 
Not that all the /antras have all the four listed above, the 
philosophy, the magic formulae, the rituals and the ethical 
principles. Though it is difficult to distinguish between agama, 

tantra and samhita, still it may be pointed out that by the term 
agama what is understood is the sacred texts of Saivites, by 
tantra those of the Saktas, the Sakti worshippers and by samhita 
those of the Vaisnavites. The Sakta tantras mainly follow monism 
while the Vaisnavaite tantras follow dualism or qualified monism. 


The Saiva tantras are divided in three sects of monism, qualified 
monism and dualism. 


The Tantra and the Vedic literatures 


It will be improper to say that the Tantra literature is basically 
different from the Vedic literature. It is the Vedic scholars who 
following tradition and the Sastras have written original texts or 
bhasyas on tantras. The ritual side of the Vedas is very complex. 
Further, Sudras and women are forbidden from reciting the 
Vedas and carrying out the rituals prescribed by them. The 
ccbantras Jay.deym;asio£itheirituals Tor pérforing^indHfices as 
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are easy to perform by all sections of society. These are of two 
kinds, Vedic and non-Vedic. The Vedic tantras acccept the 
Vedic rituals while the non-Vedic ones do not do so. The 
Saivaite, the Sakta and the Vaisnavaite Tantras come in the 
catageory of the Vedic Tantras while the Buddhist Tantras come 
in the category of the non-Vedic ones. 


The Antiquity of the Tantras 


The oldest manuscript of the Tantras belongs to the seventh and 
the eighth centuries A.D. This means that the Tantra literature 
is anterior to the fifth or the sixth centuries A.D. There is no 
mention of any Tantra in the Mahabharata nor has any Chinese 
traveller refered to them. In the 8 cen. A.D. the Buddhist 
Tantric texts were rendered into the Chinese language. This is 
the terminus a quem for Buddhist Tantra in India. Texts on this 
had come to be written in the 8" century or earlier which the 
Chinese took up for translation in their language. In the second 
half of the 8 century A.D. and the 9" Cent. A.D. these texts 
were translated in Tibetan. It is inconceivable that the Buddhist 
Tantric literature would have developed in isolation. There 
would have developed concurrently or even prior to it the non- 
Buddhist Tantric literature as well. Viewed in this light the early 
centuries of the Christian era could be the period that could be 
assigned to the origin of the Tantric literature in India. 

The origin of the Agama literature seems to have been in 
Kashmir and of the Tantric literature in Bengal while the 
Sarnhita literature is not confined to any particular part of India. 
It could have had its origin in Bengal, or South India or even 
outside India. 


Agama literature 


The most important texts of the Agama literature are Malinivijaya, 
Svacchanda, Vijñānabhairava, Ucchusmabhairava, 
Anandabhairava, Mrgendrabhairava, Matanga, Svayambhuva, 
Rudrayamalie Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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Pratyabhijfia literature 


Intimately connected with this literature is Pratyabhijfig literature 
which occupies a very special place in the history of Indian 
philosophy. The basis of the Pratyabhijiia Philosophy is the 
Saivaic Tantra which follows dualism. The last chapter of the 
text Sivadrsti of Somanandanatha gives a detailed description of 
the Acaryas of this system. Som@nandanatha was the nineteenth 
pontiff in the line of Tryambaka, the founder of the non- 
dualistic Saivaite sect who was the preceptor of Acarya 
Abhinavagupta. Somanandanatha belonged to the 9" cen. A.D, 
His son and pupil Utpala, 900-950 A.D., wrote the 
Pratyabhijnakarikas. A brilliant exponent of the Pratyabhijaa 
philosophy was Abhinavagupta (993-1015 A.D.). The most 
well-known work of his is Tantraloka. His other works are the 
Malinivijayottaravartika, Pratyabhijna-vimarsint, Tantrasara and 
Paramarthasara. Another noteworthy work of this sect is the 
Pratyabhijfiahrdaya of Ksemaraja, the pupil of Abhinavagupta. 


1. सर्गश्च प्रतिसर्गश्च मन्त्रनिर्णय एव च। 
देवतानां च संस्थानं तीर्थानां चैव वर्णनम्‌।। ` 
तथैवाश्रमधर्म्मश्च विप्रसंस्थानमेव च। 
संस्थानं चैव भूतानां यन्त्राणां चैव निर्णयः || 
उततत्तिर्व्यियुधानां च तरूणां कल्पसंज्ञितम्‌ 
संस्थानं ज्योतिषां चैव पुराणस्थानमेव च। 
क्रोधस्य कथनं चैव व्रतानां परिभाषणम्‌। 
शौचाशौचस्य चाख्यानं नरकाणां च वर्णनम्‌।। 
परचक्रस्य चाख्यानं स्तरीपुंसोश्चैव लक्षणम्‌। 
राजधर्म्मो युगधर्म्मो युगधर्म्मस्तथैव च।। 
व्यवहारः कथ्यते च तथा चाध्यात्मवर्णनम्‌। 
इत्यादिलक्षणर्युक्तं तन्त्रमित्यभिधीयते।। 
तस्य माहात््यम्‌- 
कविर्व्वरिष्ठो देवानां हदानामुदधिस्तथा | | 
नदीनां च यथा गंगा पर्वतानां हिमालय: | 
अश्वत्यः सर्व्ववृक्षाणां राज्ञामिन्द्रो यथा वर: || 
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Samhita literature 
The most important work in this literature is Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita. This was composed in Kashmir in 57 century A.D. 
Among other works of this literature are the Isvarasamhita, the 


Puskara-samhita, the Parama-samhita, the Sattvata-samhita, 
the Brhadbrahma-samhita and the Jianamrtasara-samhita. 


Tantra Literature 


The main texts of the Tantra literature are Mahanirvana, 
Kularnava, Kulacudamani, Prapaficasara, Tantraraja, Kalivilasa, 
Jianarnava, Saradatilaka, Varivasyarahasya, Tantrasra and 
Pranatosint. 
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MEDICINE (CIKITSASASTRA) 


The origin of the science of medicine or Ayurveda can be traced 
in India, like the origin of the many other kinds of sciences, to 
the Vedas, particularly, the Atharvaveda which has hymns in it 
for curing diseases, bhaisajyani, and for increasing the life-span, 
ayusyari. There is mention of the twin divine physicians Agvinau 
with wonderful healing powers. In one of the hymns they are 
said to have supplied a leg to one Vispala: vispalayai jangham 
adattam, the earliest reference in Sanskrit literature to 
transplantation of limbs. 

The simple folk in India in early periods, as the people 
elsewhere, had nurtured a belief that diseases are the handiwork 
of demons or evil spirits and that their cure is possible by 
warding them off by recitation of Mantras or performance of 
magic rites. This belief continued long after the period of the 
Vedas for we have even in the well-developed treatises on 
Ayurveda a section on treatment of diseases caused by demons. 

Tradition recognizes Ayurveda, also called Vaidyasastra, 
the science of the doctor, as an upanga, a sub-auxiliary of the 
Atharvaveda which Preserves the ancient knowledge of 
embryology and hygiene. 
There is a legend in India of the Ocean of Milk having 
churned by gods and demons. For medical science the 
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Ocean, along with others, of Dhanvantari, the mythical physician, 
typifying the yearning of the ancient Indians for a physician 
with extraordinary healing powers. Tradition also associates 
Dhanvantari with Vikramaditya as one of his nine jewels. 
Whether the two are identical is open to question. 

The Ayurveda is called asfanga, of eight limbs or topics, 
which are major surgery, minor surgery, healing of diseases, 
children’s diseases, toxicology, elixirs and aphrodisiacs. Patafijali 
in his Mahabhasya, in the context of the scope of the use of 
word, mentions Ayurveda along with Purana, Itihasa and 
Vakovakya thus attesting to its antiquity. It appears that treatises 
on specific topics called Tantras or Kalpas were composed first. 
Later comprehensive treatises called Samhitas, which dealt with 
all the eight topics referred to above, made their appearance. 

The sage Atreya is usually mentioned as the founder of 
Ayurveda. The Buddhist tradition records the name of one 
Jivaka, a pupil of Atreya who specialized in children's diseases.. 
The Vinaya pitaka and other Buddhist texts show a wide 
knowledge of elementary medical science, surgical instruments 
and hot baths, etc. 

The earliest of the treatises on medical science in India is 
the Carakasamhita, the compendium of Caraka, a court physician 
of Kaniska whose wife he helped in a critical case. The work, 
as it is available now, is not the work of Caraka alone, for it was 
revised by one Drdhabala who added the last two chapters to it 
besides contributing seventeen out of twenty-eight or thirty 
chapters of its Book VI. A native of Kashmir, Drdhabala, 
ascribed to the eight century A.D. was the son of Kapilabala and 
apart from carrying out the revision of the Carakasamhita as 
mentioned above, is credited with the revision of a number of 
Tantras of Agnive§a, a pupil of Punarvasu Atreya, a fellow 
student of Bheda or Bhela whose Samhita on that score is taken 


by some to be older than that of Caraka. The Carakasamhita is ~*~ : 
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certain specific topics: the Sutrasthana with remedies, 
the duties of a doctor; Nidanasthana with eight chief diseases. 
Vimanasthana with general pathology and medical mim 
Sarirasthana with anatomy and embryology; Indriyasthang with 
diagnosis and prognosis; Cikitsasthana with special therapy and 
the Kalpa and the Siddhisthanas with general therapy, 

The next great name in the field of Indian medical Science 
is that of Susruta, described in the Mahabharata as the son of 
Visvamitra. The famous Nagarjuna is said to have worked on 
his text. His fame had spread even beyond the confines of India, 
to Cambodia in the East and Arabia in the West in the ninth anq 
the tenth centuries A.D. as evidenced by the literary tradition of 
those countries. He was commented upon by Jaiyata, Gayadasa 
and Cakrapanidatta who had also commented upon the 
Carakasamhita and whose commentary on Suéruta was 
supplemented by Dallana in the thirteenth century A.D. One 
Candrata had revised his text on the basis of the commentary of 
Jaiyata. His work has six sections which, except the last one, the 
Uttaratantra, clearly a later addition, carry the same titles as 
does the Samhita of Caraka. Its Sutrasthana deals with general 
questions, imparting also the information that the author (Suéruta) 
was the pupil of King Divodasa of Varanasi. The Nidanasthana 
concerns itself with pathology, Sarzrasthana with anatomy and 
embryology, the Cikitsasthana with therapeutics and the 
Kalpasthana with toxicology. ` 

The next important work is the Bhelasamhita which carries 
the same divisions as does the Carakasamhita. As regards 
osteology, a third version of the system of Atreya in addition to 
those of Caraka and Bhela is found in the Yajnavalkya and 
Visnu Smrtis and the Visnudharmottara and the Agni Puranas. 

Vagbhata, another great name in Indian medical tradition, 
is recognised to be posterior to Suéruta. Interestingly, there are 
two writers of this name, both claiming the same parentage in 
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From the fact that one of the two is called Vrddha Vagbhata, the 
Elder Vagbhata, it would appear that both were different persons 
and it is possible that they might have shared the same descent. 
The Elder Vagbhata or Vrddha Vagbhata was the son of 
Simhagupta and the pupil of the Buddhist Avalikhita. The 
younger Vagbhata appears to have made use of the work of his 
elder namesake in a mixture of verse and prose while the work 
of the former is in verse. 

Other works on medical science include the Rugviniscaya 
of Madhavakara, an important text on pathology, the Siddhiyoga 
or Vrndamadhava of Vrnda, a text giving prescriptions for a 
number of ailments from fever to poisoning, the 
Cikitsasarasangraha of Cakrapanidatta, a text on therapeutics, 
and the Cikitsamrta of Malhana, a work on general medicine. 

The Samhita of Sarhgadhara is commented upon by 
Vopadeva, son of the physician KeSava and a protege of Hemadri 
(13 century A.D.) who also wrote a Sataslokt, a work on 
powders, pills and the use of the pulse in diagnosis. 

Numerous other works on medicine came to be written in 
later centuries, the more noteworthy of them being the 
Cikitsakalika of Tisata (fourteenth century), the Bhavaprakasa 
of Bhavamiéra (sixteenth century) and the Vaidyajivana of 
Lolimbaraja (seventeenth century). There also appeared large 
numbers of monographs on different diseases including the one 
on the diseases of plants, the Vrksayurveda of Surapala. 

Apart from herbs, the kasthausadhas, prescribed as 
medicines, the texts on Ayurveda record a number of other 
preparations with effective curative properties. They are the 
bhasmas of various metals especially of gold and silver. The 
treatment extended itself even to the use of quick-silver (parada) 
in its various formulations, and sulphur and other acids for 
treating malignant diseases. The effectiveness of the medication 
is ensured with its accompaniment, the anupana, milk, butter 
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rests on certain types of diets to be taken for certain 
kalpas, to subsist on milk alone or curd alone for 
days or forty days and so on. 

The ancient Indians had achieved a high degree of accura 
in diagnosing the ailment by feeling the pulse, a tradition that 
has come down to the present-day. They had evolved a theo 
of the three humours, the Vata (Wind), Pitta (bile) and Kapha 
(phlegm) the disturbance of which is the cause of the disease, 
Efforts have, therefore, to be made to keep them on an even kee] 
which can be done by proper health care. Ayurveda is the 
science of good health and not only the curing of diseases, 


Periods, the 
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EROTICS (KAMASASTRA) 


The pursuit of duty, dharma, wealth, artha, kama, sensual 
pleasures and moksa, salvation are the fourfold aims of life 
propounded by Indian thinkers for an ideal life with the result 
that they have discussed in depth the subject of sensual pleasures 
along with the other three. The oldest work available on this 
subject is the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana which is considered to 
be a work of the 3" cen. A.D. Written in prose with a mixture 
of verse it discusses in its seven parts in detail the special 
characteristics of a town-bred man possessed of civility; the 
love affair, the marriage, the ladies, distinguished as svakiya 
and parakiya, one’s own wife and the wife of some one else, the 
courtesans, the success in love and the various postures in love- 
making. Vatsyayana makes a reference in his work to the views 
of earlier authorities on the subject which is very useful for the 
study of the social life and the rites and customs of the 
contemporary society. In the 13" century YaSodhana wrote a 
commentary Jayamangala on the Kamasutra which is very 
helpful in understanding the technical terms therein. Vatsyayana's 
work has left a deep imprint on Indian literature and art. Of the 
other works on Erotics mention could be made of the 
Paficasayaka of Jyotirigvara, the Ratirahasya of Kokka (before 
AcD.r1200); Ratimafijarr:of. Jayadevevidentifiedrwith.the author 
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of the same name who composed the Gitagovinda, the 
Anangaranga of Kalyanamalla (12 century A.D.) ang dis 
Ratisastra of Nagarjuna of unknown period identified erroneously 
on the basis of the similarity of name with the Buddhist 
philosopher Nagarjuna. 
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POLITY (ARTHASASTRA) 


In India Polity is given the name Arthasastra. In it light is 
thrown on artha which is the second of the four Purusarthas, 
the aims of life. The thinking about Polity had developed quite 
early as can be seen from the Grhyasutra of HiranyakeSin and 
the Mahabharata. The first expression of the principles of Polity 
can be seen in the gnomic verses in earlier works which touch 
many of the points that came to be discussed in the later 
treatises. It is said in the Mahabharata that Lord Brahma had 
composed the Arthasastra in hundred thousand parts (khandas) 
which Siva in the form of Visalaksa had condensed in ten 
thousand parts. Indra had further reduced it to 5000 parts and 
Brhaspati and Usanas to 3000 and 1000 parts respectively. In 
the Mahabharata itself there is discussion about Polity in some 
of its sections. It is possible, that a certain Arthasastra might 
have been put to use in that connection. 

Upto the nineteenth century the Western scholars and 
some of their Indian counterparts held the view that there was 
no systematic text in Sanskrit that dealt with the discipline of 
Polity. This view met with an effective rebuttal when the 
untiring efforts of R. Shama Sastri led to the discovery of the 
Arthasastra in 1905 which he published in 1909 with English 
translation. Its publication created quite a stir in the then 
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practically every discipline of knowledge. It is a treatise 
only on statecraft which it deals with in extenso but also 
Economics, international relations and arts and crafts, the 
of cities and villages, trade and commerce and so on. 

There is no authentic information available yet about the 
author of this celebrated work. Tradition has three names for 
him—Kautalya or Kautilya, Visnugupta and Canakya. Of these 
the first two have the evidence for them in the text itself. The 
work starts with the statement: Kaufilyena krtam Sastram, the 
text created or composed by Kautilya, a statement corroborated 
by the occurrence in the work of the expressions iti Kautilyah, 
neti Kautilyah. 

There is a lot of discussion as to whether the form of the 
name is Kautalya or Kautilya. According to T. Ganapati Sastri 
it has to be Kautalya. The one with i (ikaramadhya) he calls 
misnomer for neither the term Kautilya nor its basic form Kutila 
is explained in the Nighantus as Gotrarsi. On the other hand, 
Kutala is mentioned by KeSavasvamin in his 
Nanartharnavasanksepa as meaning both Gotrarsi and an 
ornament: 


not 
on 
laying 


atha syat kutalo gotrakrtyarsau pumsi nap punah/ 
vidyad abharane ‘tha trih kutilam kuficite bhavet// 

Whatever be the case, the name Kautilya has come to stick 
to the great statesman. Popular pronunciation does effect change 
in the form of words. 

That the author had the name Visnugupta also gets 
corroboration from the last stanza of the work where it is said 
that ‘noticing many a time the difference of opinion among the 
interpretation of various texts Visnugupta himself wrote the 


work and the commentary’: 
drstva viprapattim bahudha Sastresu bhasyakaranam/ 
९९०. Prova yarn टाकण च hes Baka pa tata Cu Bhayyam call 
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The name Visnugupta, meaning protected by Visnu is said 
to have been given to him by his father at the christening, 
namakarana, ceremony. 

There is no solid evidence yet for the name Canakya 
though popular tradition associates the work with it. From the 
form of the name it would appear that he was the son of one 
Canaka, a view that gets support from a statement in 
Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani which is interesting in that 
it records quite a few other names of him too: 


Vatsyayano Mallanagah Kautilyas Canakatmajah/ 
- Dramilah Paksmilasvami Visnugupto ‘ngulas ca sah// 


According to T. Ganapati Sastri and M. B. Krishna Rao, 
Canakya was so called because he belonged to a place of that 
name. According to Ananad Prakash Awasthi Canakya was 
called so because he belonged to Canaka Gotra. 

Before proceeding on with the study of the work it may be 
pertinent to refer here to a statement about its author—here he 
is clearly referred to as Kautilya—wherein it is said that after 
having gone through all the texts and seen through their practical 
application he has composed the text for administration for the 
use of kings : 

sarvasastrany anukramya prayogam upalabhya ca/ 

Kautilyena narendrarthe Sasanasya vidhih krtah// (2.26.10). 

There are various legends associated with Kautilya. 
According to one Sakatara, a minister in the court of Mahananda 
Padma, the last of the Nanda rulers of Magadha, having fallen 
out with his master and having suffered insult at his hands out 
of revenge had beseated Kautilya whom he had discovered in a 
forest sitting on the branch of a tree that he was cutting, in the 
row of the Brahmanas at a Sraddha ceremony in the royal court. 
To this another Brahmana of the name of Subandhu objected. 
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insulting way. Kautilya then vowed that he would aven 
insult. This is what resulted in his extirpating the Nang 
putting Candragupta Maurya on the throne. 

Another legend connects him with the Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes. When the latter went to meet him the former Was 
looking through official files. On being informed by his Servant 
keeping vigil outside the gate of his humble hut of his arriva], 
he snuffed out the lamp and lit another lamp. Megasthenes 
noticed this and asked him as to why he had done so. To this 
Kautilya answered that before his arrival he had been engaged 
in State work and therefore used the lamp provided by the State, 
Now that he was receiving him in his personal capacity he was 
using the lamp that he had got through his own earnings. 

Being the Prime Minister of Candragupta Maurya, the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty, it is not difficult to decide about 
the date of Kautilya. It is around 4th cen. B.C. 

It may be pointed out here that the Arthasastra is not the 
very first work of its kind. A number of works had already 
preceded it. Kautilya himself acknowledges this. Says he: “I 
have composed this text, the ArthaSastra, after having drawn the 
gist in general of all the Arthagastras composed by the earlier 
Acüryas for the good and the well-being of the earth: prthivya 
labhe palane ca yavanty arthasastrani purvacaryaih prasthapitani 
prayasas tani sarihrtyaikam idam arthasastram krtam. He has 
mentioned by name several of his predecessors: Bharadvaja, 
Visalaksa, Parasara, Piguna, Kaundapadanta, Vatavyadhi, 
Bahudantiputra, Katyayana, Ghotamukha, Dirghacarayana, 
Pisunaputra, Kifijalka and so on. 

Kautilya has explained the word Arthasastra that he adopted 
as title of his work. According to him artha means the earth, the 
habitat or the people and $asira the means for their good and 
well-being: manusyanam Prthivyam vrttir arthah tasyah prihivya 


labhapa १800०) i, Digitized by $3 Fotfndati 
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livelihood is men’s wealth. The science which is the means of 
attainment and protection of that is the science of Polity”. 

A study of the ancient Sanskrit literature reveals that the 
word Arthasastra for Polity had two other compeers for it, one, 
Rajadarsana or Rajasastra and the other, Dandaniti. It occurs as 
the fourth of the four Vidyas, departments of knowledge, the 
first three being Anviksiki, Trayi and Varta: anviksiki trayr 
vartà dandanitiS ca $a$vati, metaphysics, the three Vedas, 
agriculture and administration of justice which is eternal. 

In India man's life is governed by four aims, collectively 
called Purusarthacatustaya. These are Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa. Of these the last, Moksa is for life hereafter while the 
three are for life here. The texts dealing with them are called, 
the Dharmasastra, the Arthasasira, the Kamasastra and the 
Moksasastra respectively. Since the MoksaSastra stands in a 
category in itself not dealing with the world as such, the other 
three dealing with the world are grouped together under the title 
Trivarga. 

The Arthasastra has attracted good attention since the time 
it was brought to light by Shama Sastri. He had discovered it in 
1904 in the course of his search of manuscripts and brought out 
its edition based on a single manuscript in 1909 with English 
translation in the Mysore Government Sanskrit Series. The next 
most important edition of it was by T. Ganapati Sastri which he 
brought out in three volumes in 1921, 24 and 25 in Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series with his Sanskrit commentary Srimula. He was 
not happy with the translation of Shama Sastri which he found 
abounding in errors that prompted him to bring out the 
Arthasastra’s new edition based on new manuscripts. His diligent 
search for them yielded good results. He first discovered two 
palm leaf manuscripts of it in Malayalam characters in the 
library of Swamiyar Matham at Thirupparpu that were almost 
free from errors. The search continuing, he found two other 
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of which one was almost a copy of a manuscript in 
characters belonging to the Raja of Edappalli in the 
State. A fifth manuscript of it was also found in the 
Library, Cochin but it was far too much worn out. Apart from 
the manuscripts of the text the learned savant also found 
manuscripts of two commentaries in Sanskrit on the work from 
the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras. One was the commen 
Pratipadacandrika by Bhattasvamin that dealt with the Portion 
from the 8th to the last chapter of the second Adhikarana, The 
other was the Nayacandrika of Madhavayajvan which covered 
the portion from the 7th Adhyaya of the 7th Adhikarana up to 
4th Adhyaya of the 12th Adhikarana. Scantily noticed by scholars, 
the critical edition and the Sanskrit commentary of T. Ganapati 
Sastri are the best source for the proper understanding of the 
Arthasastra, with all its technical jargon none too familiar. 
Among the studies of the work the most notable is that of R.P. 
Kangle in three volumes. Other works of note on the Arthasastra 
are the Arthasastra by J. Jolly and R. Schimdt, Kautilya's 
Arthasastra by N.P.Unni, Kautilya's Artha$astra and Modern 
World by Radhavallabh Triparthi, Politico-Geographical Analysis 
of the Arthasastra by Rajendra Prasad, Kautilya’s Political 
Theory by Ritu Kohli, Kautilya’s Arthasastra—A Legal, Critical 
and Analytical Study by V.K. Gupta, Arthasastra (English 
translation) by M.B. Chande, Kautiltyam Arthasastram by 
Pandeya Ramtej Shastri with the Hindi commentary Rafijana, 
Kautilya ke Arthika Vicara by Bhagawan Das Kela, Kautiliya 
Rajaniti by Bhuvaneswaridatt Mishra, Kautilrya Arthasastra ka 
Sarveksana by M. B. Krishna Rao, Kautilya ke Rajanitika evam 
Samajika Vicara by Manishankar Prasad, Kautilya ke Arthasastra 
men Rajyadarsana by Manjulata Sharma, Kautilya Arthasastra 
men Satta evam Rajaniti by Rajanikant Pandey, Kautiliya 
Arthasastra by Hariomsharan Niranjan. In addition to these 
cthers.issaslarge number ha HI h Jaikas aind MA a Yes and 
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references to it in an equally large number of works on Polity, 
Economics and Sociology. The number of these studies in the 
form of books, articles and references is so large that preparation 
of a full-fledged bibliography of it has become a desideratum. 

In spite of extensive work having been done on it, there are 
certai areas in it that need revisiting. 

The ArthaSastra is a vast work of encyclopaedic character, 
as said earlier, with its fifteen Adhikaranas, Divisions, one 
hundred and fifty Adhyayas, chapters and six thousand verses, 
as mentioned by Kautilya himself in the introductory portion of 
his work. 

The political ideas of the author of the Arthasastra are all 
very remarkable and seem to have been based on his own 
personal experience. All the works on Polity coming after this 
monumental work are based on it. One of the Western scholars 
has rightly termed it as a library in itself: The political ideology 
of it is based on the monarchical system but it was no autocratic 
monarchy. All the ancient authorities on Polity are of the 
unanimous opinion that the foremost duty of a king is to provide 
safety and security to his subjects as also happiness to them. The 
very word rajan is explained as one who delights his subjects, 
raja prakrtirafjanat. [The idea of providing happiness and 
satisfaction to the subjects got so profoundly ingrained in the 
mind of the thinkers that the very etymology of the word rajan 
has been changed accordingly. Normally the word should be 
derived from Vraj (rajr diptau) ‘to be majestic" but that was of 
not much consequence to political thinkers. What was of 
consequence was the raijana, ‘to please, to satisfy’. Hence its 
derivation from ‘raj than from Jraij which is not possible 
grammatically.] 

The second important duty of a king is to keep an eye on 
the rulers of other countries so that they may not cause any 
disaffection or trouble in his own and engage them in fight were 
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names of tantra and avapa which Kautilya describes in det 
his work. He also speaks of the administrative Principles a 
rules and the regulations governing them and the procedy 
protecting the territorial integrity of the country and exp 
its boundaries to earn name and fame. 

Here it may be emphasized that the work, the Arthasastrg 
has its utility not only for comprehending the Situation a 
existing in India in the past but also as existing in India at 
present. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the powers that 
be in India at present have recognized the utility of the work in 
this respect. According to a news item appearing in the Dainik 
Jagarana of Kanpur in its issue of August 1, 2002 the Defence 
Research and Development Organization of India has assigned 
a big project on the study of the Arthasastra for increasing the 
efficiency of India’s armed forces to scientists at the University 
of Pune. 

Some of the ideas and principles of the Arthasastra have 
withstood the test of time and are applicable to all situations for 
all times. These need to be fully grasped and applied in the 
present context. There is so much of talk of the improvement of 
the condition of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
Dalits as they are called. Kautilya had realized it more than two 
millennia back. It was he who had opened up other avenues of 
life to Stidras They were not only to serve the twice-born only, 
they could engage themselves in economic callings, namely, 
agriculture, Cattle-rearing, trade and commerce and be artisans 
and actors: Sudrasya dvijatiSuérusa varta karukusilavakarma ca. 
He was bold enough to rebut the view of his predecessors that 
for purposes of recruitment in army preference need to be given 
to members of the four castes in the descending order, viz., 
Brahmanas followed by Ksatriyas, Vaigyas and Sudras. He 
reversed the order. According to him it had to be an ascending 
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troops for fighting purposes is strength, boldness, grit and 
resilience. Südras possess them better then the members of the 
other castes. According to him by prostration an enemy may win 
over Brahmana troops, A Ksatriya army trained in the art of 
weapons or a Vaisya or a Stidra army possessed of great valour 
is better: pranipatena brahmanabalam paro 'bhiharayet, 
praharanavidyavinitam tu ksatriyabalam $reyah, bahulasaram 
và vaisyasudrabalam iti (9.137-139.2). The Sudras had also 
been given land rights: Sudrakarsakaprayam kulasatavasram 
paiicasatakulaparam gramam krosadvikrosasimanam 
anyonyaraksam nivesayet (171.1)., “The king should set up 
villages consisting each of not less than a hundred families or 
not more than five hundred families of agricultural people of 
Sudra caste with boundaries extending upto as far as a kroga or 
two and capable of protecting each other.” He had approved of 
diplomatic assignments for the Sudras as well. A full chapter in 
his work under the title ‘DaSakarmakarakalpam’ deals with the 
laws and the duties of servants. 

Corruption is the biggest disease that is eating into the 
vitals of the country leading to its being ranked as the 126" of 
the most corrupt countries of the world. Kautilya had realized 
early enough as to how difficult it is not to fall a prey to the 
greed of lucre in departments dealing with fiscal matters, as he 
graphically puts it that “it is not possible not to taste sugar while 
being in the godown of it.” He therefore, specially enjoins upon 
the ruler to exercise utmost caution in making appointments in 
them and keeping in place a special spy network that could be 
the version of his time of the Anti-corruption Task Force of the 
present day. As a matter of fact, in his scheme of things spy 
network had a massive role to play. 

The Govt. of India now is laying great emphasis on the 
spread of literacy with its programmes like the Sarva Siksa 
Abhiyana. Kautilya had realized the importance of it much 
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vyasanadosan na pa$yati. (8.129.3), “absence of 
lores is the cause of a man’s vices. F 
does not see the faults in vices”. 

There is a very interesting discussion in the Work on 
Svacakra and Paracakra that has its relevance to the Present day 
situation. Svacakra means one’s own country and Paracakra the 
other’s country. The discussion is about the Point as to which of 
the two, the disturbance in one's own coüntry and the disturbance 
in another's country is a matter of greater.concern to the ruler. 
According to some it is the disturbance in one's own country, 
Svacakra, which could be caused by disaffection among people 
and their taking to a rebellious path occasioned by excessive 
taxation, repressive measures and other reasons than the 
disturbance in another country. According to Kautilya it is 
disturbance in another country which is a matter for far greater 
worry for a ruler than the disturbance in his own country. That 
is the situation that India is facing today. A disturbed Pakistan 
or Afghanistan is in no way in the interest of India. Its spill over 
effect would simply be disastrous. Its greatest Worry is the 
nuclear arsenal of the neighbouring country falling in undesirable 
hands. Svacakra can be controlled somehow and is, therefore; a 
matter for less worry but Paracakra over which one has no 
control is a matter of far greater worry. 

Kautilya was a great political thinker of his time who with 
his pragmatic approach that may appear ruthless at times to the 
so-called human rights activists was able to carve out a cohesive 
State with vast swathes of territory under it out of the fragmented 
landscape crisscrossed by hundreds of small principalities and 
fiefdoms. Termed as the Mecheavally of India and often maligned 
and misunderstood, he gave to the country not only an empire 
that united it but also a text on statecraft and polity that will 
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manual of administration in all its varied ramifications with a 
philosophy of its own. 

Apart from the Arthasastra he had written the Canakyarüti, 
variously called Canakya Rajaniti or Rajanitisamuccaya and the 
Canakya Sutras. The Canakyaniti is in the form of gnomic/ 
didactic verses and the Canakya Sutras in the form of aphorisms 
giving in a succinct form the principles of Polity. 

Following the Arthasastra a number of works came up on 
Polity which distinctly have on them an imprint of it. Mention 
in this connection can be made of the Nitisara of Kamandaka 
which specifically refers to Visnugupta. Vamana, the author of 
the Kavyalankarasutra is also acquainted with this work. The 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadevasuri is another work which carries 
on it the influence of the ArthaSastra. Somadevasuri was a Jain 

writer. He therefore has a different view on the principle of 
administration than the Arthasastra. Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
is also not favourably inclined about some of the principles of 
Arthasastra as can be seen from his work the Laghu-arhanniti. 
A work on Polity that needs special notice is the Sukranitisara 
ascribed to Sukracarya. It has 2200 stanzas. It could be that it 
is a shorter version of some other work. Interestingly; there is 
mention in it of gun powder. Among other works on Polity 
could be mentioned the Vyaktikalpataru of Bhoja and the 
Nitiratnakara of CandeSvara. 
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DHARMASASTRA 


Code of laws/Jurisprudence 


The oldest and the most popular work on the subject is the 
Manavadharmasastra or the Manusmrti. But in the form in 
which it is available at present it appears to be the work of 
Bhrgu. From some of the references it is clear that it was not 
written or spoken by Manu but by one of his pupils. According 
to Bühler the Manavadharmasastra or the Manusmrti as available 
at present is a metrical work based on an original sūtra text of 
the name of Manavasutrakarana which is a sub-section of the 
Maitrayantya recension of the Krsna Yajurveda. The authorship 
of the Manavadharmasasira is ascribed to Lord Brahma from 
whom it was transmitted to Manu and through him to Bhrgu and 
through him to human beings. The Naradasmrti refers to a smrti 
composed by Manu that had hundred thousand stanzas which 
were reduced to twelve thousand by Narada, eight thousand by 
Markandeya and four thousand by Sumati, the son of Bhrgu. 

From this description it appears that there was a basic text of the 

name of Manavadharmasastra of mythical origin at some period 

of time which was edited and re-edited from time to time. That 

is the reason the Manusmrti has some contradictory statements. 


In the field of law and jurisprudence, Manu is the oldest 


authority. There i anu. 
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There are references to Vrddhamanu and Brhanmanu. There is 
reference to Manu in the Mahabharata. It is said that in the 
extant text of the Manusmrti there are many references which 
point to the supremacy of the Brahmanas over the other three 
castes. On this basis scholars have formed the opinion that the 
Manusmrti came to be composed at the time when the Brahmanas 
were ruling India. In the 1* cen. B.C. a Kanva king ruled over 
India for forty five years. That could be the period the Manusmrti 
would have been composed. 

The presently available text of the Manusmrti has 12 
chapters which comprise 2684 verses composed in easy and 
lucid style. It deals with the duties of people of different castes 
and stages of life, duties of a ruler, the worldly dealings and the 
civil and the criminal laws. It has been commented upon by 
Medhatithi (825-900 AD), Kulltkabhatta (circa 1200 AD), 
Govindaraja, Narayana, Raghavananda, Nandana etc. of whom 
the commentary of Medhatithi is more well-known and important. 

The Manusmrti travelled to the countries of Southeast Asia 
like Burma, Thailand, Java and so on and influenced the legal 
texts of those countries. 

The next important work after the Manusmrti is the 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti which cannot be placed before the 3™ century 
A.D. It has three sections each dealing with the right conduct, 
the right dealing and expiation (prayascitta). In keeping with the 
Manusmrii it also deals with the Vedantic principles. It follows 
in style the Manusmrti. Of its many commentaries the three, the 
Balakrida of Viśvarūpa (800-825 A.D), the Mitaksara of 
Vijfianesvara (1120 A.D.) the court Pandit of Vikramaditya VI, 
the Calukya king of Kalyana and the Yajnavalktyadharmasas- 
tranibandha of Apararka (the first half of the 12% century A.D) 
are more well-known. Of these three the best known is the 
Mitaksara of Vijiianesvara which is as good as an independent 
text. The modern Hindu law is called Mitaksara law. This 
Mitikgaraswas/coinmertediupun by Balambhatte (anotheruyame 
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Balakrsna) the son of Vaidyanatha Payagunde (1750 A D)T 
tary is called. Laksmivyakhyana a). The 
commentary s y after the nam 
Laksmidevi, the mother of the commentator or Balambhat a 
after the name of the commentator himself. Some scho 
accept the commentary to be the work of Vaidyanatha, There is 
particular stress in it on the inheritance of property by women 

The Naradasmrti is found in two versions, big and ca 
It has its own specialties but it can in no way be compared with 
the Manusmrti. It can at best be accepted as a supplement to the 
Manusmrti. Bana knew it. 

The bigger version of the Parasara-smrti is lost. Only the 
smaller one is available at present. Madhava (1297-1386) of 
Vijayanagara commented upon it. The date of the original text 
could be between 100-500 A.D. The next important smrti is 
Brhaspati-smrti which in a way is a critique on the Manusmrti, 
It could be a work of the period between the 670 and the Th 
centuries A.D. There is a large number of Smrtis apart from 
those enumerated above. As many as 152 Smrtis are known to 
exist. 

The legal texts have their own importance. Their number 
is fairly large and they are quite authoritative too. In the 12" 
century A.D. Jimiitavahana had written a text under the title 
Dharmaratna which was divided in three sections called 
Kalaviveka, Vyavahara-matrka and Dayabhaga. In the same 
century Laksmi$vara, the minister of Govindacandra, the ruler 
of Kannauj had composed the Smrti-kalpataru. Halayudha of 
the 120 century A.D. had written the work Brahmanasarvasva 
for the Bengal rular Laksmanasena. About 1225 A.D. 
Devannabhatta wrote a work called the Smrticandrika. In the 
130 century Varadaraja wrote a voluminous work the 
Smrtisangraha. At present only one section of it of the name of 
Vyavabaranimaya is available. Around 1270 A. D. Hemadri 
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important in that it has excerpts from many Smrtis. It had been 
written for a Yadava princess. Similarly had been written the 
Madanaparijata by Visvesvara for his patron Madanapala (1360- 
70 A.D.). Its main emphasis is on religious rituals but it also 
deals with the law of succession. More signigicant is the 
Smrtiratnakara by Cande$vara, the minister of Harisimhadeva 
(1325 A.D. In the 1 5 century the Vivadacintamani, the 
Vyavaharacintamani and Cintamani were written by Vacaspati 
for the Mithila rulers Bhairavsimha (Harinarayana) and 
Ramabhadra (RUpanarayana). In the 16" century 
Prataparudradeva of Utkala wrote the Sarasavativilasa and the 
Raghunandanatattva which is a corpus of 28 texts. In the same 
century Vidyanatha Diksita wrote the Smrtimuktaphala. The 
seventeenth century saw the composition of a number of 
important legal texts like the Tithinirnaya of Bhattojidiksita, the 
Nirnayasindhu of Kamlakarabhatta, the Bhagavantabhaskara of 
Nilakantha and the Viramitrodaya of encyclopaedic proportions 
of Mitramisra. 

Besides these there are some other texts on Dharmasastra. 
Of these the most well known are the Sanskara-paddhati and 
the Prayascitta-prakarana by Bhavadevabhatta, the well known 
minister (11 century A.D) of King Harivarman of Bengal and 
the Pitrdayita of Aniruddha of 12" century A.D. and the 
Dasakarmapaddhati of Pasupati of the same century. 
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GRAMMAR (VYAKARANA-SASTRA) 


The origin of Sanskrit grammar is somewhat obscure. The first. 
ever mention of it by name is found in the Gopatha Brahmang| 
in which various grammatical terms also occur. Earlier, the urge 
to analyse speech, which is the basis of all grammatical literature, 
was alluded to in the Tuittirtya Samhita.? An oft-quoted passage 
of it relates the myth of how the gods went to Indra and 


requested him to split up speech. Indra obliged them by parting 
it in the middle, thus splitting it up. 


Panini : History and Tradition 


The earliest extant systematic treatment of grammar is Panini’s 
Astadhyayi, with its, 3,995 sutras (formulae), divided into eight 
adhyayas (chapters) of four padas (quarters) each. There were, 
however, grammarians before Panini, for the great grammarian 
himself mentions by name many of his predecessors? and hints 
at the existence of many more.‘ Thus he testifies to considerable 
grammatical activity having taken place before him. This fact is 
also borne out by the various older technical terms he uses,” and 
also the discrepancies and the promiscuous use of some 
expressions in his work. Panini deals with both Sanskrit and 


Vedic grammar (mainly Vedic accent), though he deals more 
fully with Sanskrit grammar, 
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According to tradition, Panini lived in the fifth century 
B.C., although critics like Keith would like to place him about 
350 B.C. He was a native of Salatura, near Attock, now in 
Pakistan; Hieun Tsang records that he saw a statue of Panini 
there. Panini, as his name would suggest, was the son of Panina, 
although the Bhavisya-purana’ would have us believe that his 
father’s name was Samana. Panini’s mother, Daksi, was the 
sister of Vyadi who composed Sarigraha, said to have contained 
a hundred thousand verses on Sanskrit grammar and, more 
particularly, grammatical philosophy. Tradition regards Panini 
as the pupil of the sage Varga who was the brother of the sage 
Upavarsa. A legend ascribes Panini's death to an encounter with 
a lion.” Panini lived after Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and 
according to some texts, was a contemporary of Mahapadma 
Nanda in the fifth century B.C.!°Highly scientific and precise in 
his treatment, which won him well-deserved praise, !! Panini was 
greatly concerned with the economy of words. To effect this 
economy he adopted many devices in which, in the words of 
Keith, ‘the cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading 
rules are understood to govern others which follow; above all 
algebraic formulae replace real words.’ The whole scheme of 
his work covering the eight adhyayas, as described by Keith, 
comprised the treatment of ‘technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (i), nouns in composition and case relations (ii), 
the adding of suffixes to roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, ४), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word 
in the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrupted, 
tules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole book is 


dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible”.!? 


Katyayana, Patañjali, and Bhartrhari 


Many grammarians followed Panini during the next two centuries, 
but their works are no longer extant; we know of them because 
their-maniesvaiid' quotations” fronPctheiniworkssarendaunds An 
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Pataiijali’s Mahabhasya. Some of those names are : Katya yana, 
Bharadvaja, Sunaga, Vyaghrabhuti and Vaiyaghrapadya 
these grammarians wrote varttikas (aphorisms) On Panini's ही 
Among them, Katyayana wrote varttikas on 1,245 of Pune 
sutras and these were incorporated and commented ube is 
Patafijali in his Mahabhasya. by 

Pataiijali is believed to be an incarnation of the Serpent 
Sesa, who is Visnu’s resting couch. He may be Said to belong 
to the second century B.C., a contention that is supported by the 
fact that he refers in his Mahabhasya'3 to the Mauryas, to 
Pusyamitra of the Sunga dynasty, and to a Greek invader 
identified as Menander.S In addition to his comments upon 
Katyayana's varttikas, Patañjali deals with some of the sītras in 
Panini’s work not taken up by Katyayana, explaining and 
justifying them and occasionally rejecting them. 

Patafijali’s Mahabhasya is one of the most important 
treatises on Sanskrit grammar. It influenced later grammatical 
Works to a very great extent. It is written in a pleasant and lively 
conversational style, while the proverbial expressions which 
occur in it and its references to matters of everyday life serve 
both to enliven the discussion and to provide valuable hints 
regarding the conditions of life and thought in Patafijali's time. 
According to a tradition recorded by Bhartrhari!6 and by Kalhana 
(twelfth century), the study of the Mahabhasya at one time fell 
upon bad days; it was, however, later revived by scholars such 
as Candracarya (fifth century A.D.). There are numerous wilis 
(commentaries) on this work, and a good number of them are 
still in manuscript. One commentary is Pradipa, written by the 
pre-thirteenth century Kashmirian scholar, Kaiyata; the 
seventeenth century critic Nage$a wrote a commentary on 
Pradipa which he called Uddyota. Bhartrhari's commentary was 
called the Mahabhasya-dipika; Helaraja, however, referred to it 
as Tripadi,!? suggesting that it covered only the first three padas 
cco. Sf: thea firstiadhyaydon KA HA, now in 
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Berlin, is in a fragmentary form; it goes up to the fifty-third 
sutra of the first pada of the first adhyaya. 

The three great grammarians we have so far referred to. 
panini, Katyayana and Patafijali, are called collectively the 
munitraya (the three sages). After them came Bhartrhari. 
Although his date is very uncertain, he is usually placed 
somewhere between the sixth and seventh centuries A.D.. 
According to the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, he died about A.D. 
615. Some scholars, however, place him in the fifth century 
between A.D. 450 and 500, while others place him in the third 
century, or even earlier.” 

Bhartrhari is the author of two works, the Mahabhasya- 
dipika, already mentioned, and the Vakyapadiya, a grammatico- 
philosophical work in three kandas (sections) called the Brahma- 
kanda (dealing with Supreme Logos), the vakyakanda (dealing 
with sentences), and the pada-kanda (dealing with words), the 
last being styled the prakirna-kanda (miscellaneous section). 
Since it consists of these three books, the Vakyapadiya also 
carries the alternative name of Trikandi (the three-sectioned 
book). Altogether it has 1,966 Karikas (comment in metrical 
form). Of these, 1,323 are found in the prakarna-kanda divided 
into fourteen samudde§as (chapters). A commentary on the first 
kanda was written by Bhartrhari himself, while commentaries 
were written on the second and the third kanda by Punyaraja 
and Helaraja. An unidentified later commentator, probably of 
the North, condensed and simplifed Bhartrhari’s own 
commentary, while Vrsabhadeva, probably hailing from the 
South, wrote Paddhati in which Bhartrhari’s commentary was 
explained at length. 


The Astadhyayi : Commentaries and Arrangements 


The first extant vrtti on Panini’s Astadhyayr is the Kasika -vrtti, 
` the Banaras commentary, written jointly by Vamana and 
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seventh century. The Kasika-vrtti is presumed to be a Buddh; 
work. Contrary to the wont, it has no mavigala, and handles ik 
text with a measure of liberty, showing as many as fiftyæi : 
variations from the original. The writers are also crediteq wa 
the authorship of an independent treatise, the Vrtti-Siitra, Amon 
other prominent commentaries on the Astadhyayi is Bhaga-vry, 
by Bhartrhari or Vimalamati, although this work js DOW ng 
longer available. There is also the Bhasa-vriti by Purugottamadeya 
(sixteenth century A.D.) who drew inspiration from both the 
Kasika and the Bhaga-vrtti. Durghata-vrtti, a work on some 
selected sutras from the Astadhyayi, was written by the Buddhist 
scholar Saranadeva in Saka era?! 1095 (=1172 A.D), The name 
of this work is derived from the fact that it seeks to offer 
justification for durghatas, i.e. points which are normally difficult 
to justify by grammar. The last of the important commentaries 
on the Astadhyayi is Sutra-prakasa by the well-known sixteenth 
century South Indian writer Appayadiksita. 

The Kasika-vriti has two important commentaries. In the 
seventh century was written Nyasa or Kasika-vivarana-pafijika 
by Jinendrabuddhi, and in the eleventh century was written 
Haradatta's Pada-mafijari.?? 

In about the eleventh century, the Astadhyayi was given a 
new form by the Buddhist scholar, Dharmakirti. He rearranged 
some of the useful sutras topic-wise. In about the fourteenth 
century‘ another Buddhist scholar, Vimalasarasvati, did precisely 
the same thing in a work called Rupamala. About a century 
later, the Andhra scholar Ramacandra, in his Prakriya-kaumudi, 
followed the same pattern but extended the scope of his work by 
including some of the sütras left out by his predecessors. Two 
Commentaries were written on this work: the Prakriya-prakasa 

by Sesakrsna (sixteenth century A.D.), the teacher of the famous 
Bhattojidiksita; and Prasada by Vitthala (sixteenth century 
A.D). Next came Siddhanta-kaumudi by Bhattojidiksita (A.D. 
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kaumudi and the earlier works, but differed from them in that it 
incorporated all of Panini’s sutras. Siddhanta-kaumudz is the 
most popular extant manual on Sanskrit grammar. Bhattojidiksita 
himself wrote a commentary on this work, which he called 
Praudha-manorama and his grandson Haridiksita wrote a 
commentary on it called Sabdaratna. His principal aim in 
writing Sabdaratna was to refute what he regarded as unfair 
criticism of Praudha-manorama, which occurred in Praudha- 
manoramakuca-mardini by Panditaraja Jagannatha, a 
contemporary of his father Bhanujidiksita. 

Another commentary on Siddhanta-kaumudi was written 
by Nagojibhatta (eighteenth century A.D.), a pupil of Hari- 
diksita. He wrote his commentery in two versions, the longer 
being called (Brhat) Sabdendusekhara, and the shorter one: 
Laghu-sabdendusekhara. Nagojibhatta wrote another work in 
three versions, the Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-manjusa, short version 
Laghu-Maijusa and the still shorter version Parama-laghu- 
manjusa. This work was an independent treatise on grammatical 
philosophy and semantics in the Navya-nyaya style (neo-logical 
style of argumentation). The author based his discussion mainly 
on Pataiijali’s Mahabhasya and on Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, but 
not unoften he differed from them, showing remarkable 
originality. Nagojibhatta also wrote Paribhasendu-Sekhara, a 
gloss on the paribhdsas (grammatical dicta). This was in line 
with such treatises as the Paribhasa-vrtti by Siradeva. 

A work by Bhattojidiksita which déserves special mention 
is Sabdakaustubha, although now it is available only in two 
fragments; one fragment comprises the first portion of the work, 
from the beginning to the end of the second pada of the third 
adhyaya; the other fragment contains the fourth adhyaya. Sabda- 
kaustubha is an independent commentary on Panini’s Astadhyayt 
and is based primarily on Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, as the author 
himself expressly states? and as Haradatta Misra also states in 


his. Pada-maiyjarit... The, Sabdaskaustupha.was, written. earlier 
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than the Siddhanta-kaumudi, which refers to it in un 
terms. It is in this work that the true greatness of Bh 
as an original thinker is revealed. He summarizeq the ma; 
conclusions of his work in seventy-four karikas. Kaundabhais 
Bhattojidiksita’s nephew, embodied and expounded these seven "t 
four karikas in his Vaiyakarana-bhusana; the d 
Vaiyakatrana-bhusana-sara; and the still Shorter, Laghy. 
vaiyakarana-bhusana-sara. Like the later work, Nagojibhatta’s 
Maijusa, Kaundabhatta’s work deals with grammatica] 
philosophy and semantics. Kaundabhatta lived in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Varadaraja 
Bhattojidiksita’s pupil, evolved from Siddhanta-kaumudi two 
school manuals, Madhya-kaumudi and Laghu-kaumudi. These 

: two manuals, especially the shorter one, Laghu-kaumudi, are 
very popular in fols (traditional Sanskrit schools) and pathasalas 
(primary schools) even to this day. 

Among the works which are ancillary to Panini's sutras is 
the Unadi-Sutra which is presupposed by Panini. It is ascribed 
to Sakafayana. A later work, Dhatu-patha, which is in substance 
that of Panini, was the source of inspiration for three works: 
Dhatu-pradipa by Maitreyaraksita (A.D. 1165); Daiva by Deva 
on which Krsnalila$uka Muni wrote a commentary, Purusakara; 
and Madhaviyadhatuvrtti by Sayana (thirteenth century A.D.). 
Ganaratnamahodadhi by Vardhamana (1140) does not seem to 
be based on the Ganapatha of Panini, for Panini’s work itself 
has not been handed down in its authentic form. It has additions 
and alterations made in the light of the Ganapathas of other 
grammatical treatises. A post-Patafjali writer, Santanava, 


composed the Phit-sutras, which dealt with the rules of Vedic 
and classical accent 


Mistakable 
attojidiksit, 


Post-Paninian Grammars 


The Katantra School : The earliest of the post-paninian Schools 
CC-. 15, the, Katantro: (little-treatiqu) Rigas Vg BP two other 
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names, Kaumara and Kalapaka according to two traditions 
associated with its origin. The author of Katantra, Sarvavarman 
is said to have propitiated Lord Siva who in turn bade Kumara. 
Karttikeya, his son, to give instruction to Sarvavarman, thus the 
work came to be called Kaumara. Kumara Karttikeya is said to 
have inscribed it in the first instance on the tail (kalapa) of his 
peacock and thus the work came to be called Kalapaka, or 
because of the incorporation into it of some parts from a bigger 
treatise,? an obvious reference to brevity, for it is the shortest 
extant grammar. Katantra was composed by Sarvavarman in 
about the first century A.D. for a Satavahana king, as a 
tradition recorded in an old text would have us believe.? A Vrtti 
on it was written by Durgasimha in the eighth century; and on 
the Vrtti a Nyasa (an elaborate commentary) called Sisyahita, 
was written by Ugrabhuti in the eleventh century. A number of 
other commentaries on Katantra were also written. Katantra 
also appears in Tibetan translation with a supplement and 
Durgasirhha’s commentary. Katantra had a considerable influence 
on the Pali grammarian Kaccayana and also on the Dravidian 
grammarians, and is still popular in Bengal. 

Candra : Candra Vyakarana by the Buddhist scholar 
Candragomin (fifth century) is a work longer than Katantra but 
shorter than Astadhyayi, being three-fourth of the length of the 
Astadhyayt. It was once popular in the Buddhist regions of 
Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal. According to internal evidence, it 
was composed in about A.D. 470, the reference in the text being 
to the victory of a Jarta king over the Hunas. ‘Jarta is taken to 
be a corruption for ‘Gupta’, and the king was, most probably, 
Skandagupta. From external evidence, however, its date of 
composition seems to be A.D. 600, the date mentioned in the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers. Candragomin, who is also 
called Candracarya, mentions in the beginning of his own 
Vriti on Candra Vyakarana that the special characteristics of 
bis grammar:are:brevity;-lucidity,;and.comprehensiYensss- d 
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was also versed in Pataiijali’s Mahabhasya, and Was linked s 
the revival of its study, as Bhartrhari and Kalhana (12th =) 
testify. ! 

Jainendra : Although the Jainendra p 


: ris Jakarang is 
considered the work of Jina Mahavira himself, it 


ee fone Was actual} 
composed by Pujyapada Devanandin (sixth Century), The 
colophons in the manuscript itself testify to this. It isa Sort of 


condensation of the works of Panini, Katyayana, and 


: Patafijali: 
it has a recast, meant for beginners, called Paiica-vasty, Two 


recensions of the Jainendra Vyakarana are extant, the northem 
and the southern. There is wide divergence between the two 
texts, for the northern recension has about three thousand Stitras 
while the southern has three thousand seven hundred. There are 
also many variations in expression in the sutras. There are two 
Vrttis on the Jainendra Vyakarana: the Mahavrtti by 
Abhayanandin and the Laghu-jainendra by Mahacandra. There 
is also a Nyasa, Sabdambhoja-bhaskara, by Prabhacandra (A.D, 
1075-1125). 

Sakatayana : The Sabdanuéana by Palyakirti (ninth century) 
now goes by the name of Sakafayana Vyakarana. It was 
composed during the reign of the Rastrakuta King Amoghavarsa 
I (A.D. 814-77). The evidence for this is furnished by the fact 
that he gave the name Amogha to the extensive commentary he 
wrote on his own work, and also by the actual mention of the 
name of the king in one of the illustrations.2° Prabhacandra 
wrote a Nyasa on the Amogha-vriti. Yaksavarman wrote a 
commentary, Cintamani on the Sakatayana Vyakarana, in which 
he alluded to its all-comprehensive nature; the sutras, he said, 
included what in other grammars would be conveyed by istis 
(grammatical Principles) or by upasamkhyanas (additional 
grammatical rules). 


Siddha-Hemacandra : The Siddha-Hemacandra, ० 
ee. the Haima Vyakarana, was based on the Sakatayana 
Jakarana and was written by Hemacandra Suri for King 
cc ayah asia kakaji he is RS 
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eight older works for Hemacandra Suri's use. The Haima 
yyakarana is a grammar of Prakrit as well as of Sanskrit; its 
3,566 sutras, constituting the first seven adhyayas, deal with 
Sanskrit grammar. The work is a good manual, practical in 
arrangement and terminology—an aspect in which it agrees 
mainly with the Katantra. It omits Vedic grammar and accent. 
Hemacandra Suri wrote his work in two versions called Laghvi, 
the shorter, and Brhatt, the longer. He also wrote a vrtti on his 
work, and an extensive treatise called the Brhannyasa. 

Sarasvatikanthabharana : The most extensive of the 
grammars is the Sarasvatikanthabharana written by the Paramara 
King Bhoja (eleventh century A.D.). The total number of sutras 
in it is 6,421, which is 2,426 more than even the Astadhyayt has. 
This is because, included in the very sutras are the unadis (the 
siffix un etc.), the paribhasas, and the ganas (groups of words). 
The first seven adhyayas of the work are devoted to Sanskrit 
grammar, while the eighth deals with Vedic grammar and 
accent. There are three commentaries on it Hrdaya-harini by 
Dandanatha Narayana Bhatta; Purusakara by Krsnalila$uka Muni; 
and Ratna-darpana by Ramasimhadeva. 

Grammars continued to be written in later centuries too, 
but they could at best find only local acceptance. Of these, the 
following four are of some importance: 

Samksiptasara: Kramadi$vara wrote the Samksiptasara 
after 1150. In its first seven adhyayas it deals with Sanskrit 
grammar, and in the eighth with Prakrit grammar. This work is 
also known as the Jaumara after its redactor Jumaranandin. In 
the colophons to many of the manuscripts Jumaranandin is 
styled Maharajadhiraja. Goyicandra Autthasanika, a later writer, 
appended supplements to the grammar and wrote commentaries 
on its sutras, unadis, and the paribhasas. The Sariksiptasara, 


however, wa in the western part of Bengal. 
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Mugdhabodha: Among the works Written by Vo 
(thirteenth century), who flourished under King Manag 
Devagiri, was the Mugdhabodha, a small manual on S 
Many commentaries have been written on it, the best know, 
among them being the one by Durgadasa Vidyavagu, 
(seventeenth century A.D.). The Mugdhabodha attained Breat 
popularity in Bengal, and it is still in use there. Two Other Works 
by Vopadeva are the Kavi-kalpadruma, a work on roots, and a 
commentary on this called Kamadhenu. 

Supadma : Written in 1375 by Padmanābha (fourteenth 
century A.D.), the Supadma Vyakarana was popular in the 
eastern part of Bengal. Five commentaries have been Written on 
it, including the Pañjikā by the author himself and the Supadma- 
makaranda by Visnu Misra. 

Sarasvata : This grammar is traditionally ascribed to 
Anubhütisvarüpacarya, although it might actually have been 
composed by Narendracarya, Anubhütisvarüpacarya being merely 
a prakriyakara. As Vopadeva does not mention this work, it was 
probably written after him but before the Mohammedan ruler 
Ghiasuddhin Khilji (A.D. 1469-1 500), since one of his ministers, 
Punyaraja, wrote an extensive commentary on it called Prakriya. 
This grammar has been widely commented upon; in fact, it has 
as many as eighteen commentaries and two recasts. 

Linganusasanas: Of some grammatical importance are the 
treatises on gender known as the Linganusasanas. Some of them 
are ascribed to Panini, Vararuci, Sakatayana and Hemacandra 
(twelfth century). There are two about whose date and authorship 


there is no dispute. These are by Harsadeva (A.D. 606-47) and 
by Vamana ( A.D. 800), 
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LEXICOGRAPHY (KOSAS) 


It is not only in poetry, drama, fiction and philosophy that 
Sanskrit literature exhibits its richness, it does so in technical 
sciences as well. There have been thinkers in India who have 
contributed substantially to different technical disciplines. 


Lexicons (Koéas) 
The oldest works in this discipline are the Nighantus, collections 
of Vedic terms which have been explained by Yaska in his 
etymological treatise, the Nirukta. These collections differ in 
many respects from the dictionaries, the KoSas, of the later 
period. The first pertains to the purpose for which the two types 
of collections were made. In the case of the Nighantus, it was 
the interpretation of the sacred texts. In the case of the Košas, 
it was to supply words to poets and writers and to acquaint them 
with their precise meanings and gender. The second pertains to 
their being restricted to any particular subject or otherwise. In 
the case of the Nighantus, they are limited to a particular text, 
in the case of the Kosas, they do not have any such restriction, 
drawing words as they do from all types of works. The third 
pertains to their form. While the Nighantus are in prose, the 
Kosas are in verse, mostly in the Anustubh and sometimes also 
in the Arya metre. 

The purpose of the Kosas being written in verse probably 


was to help in their being committed to memory. The traditional 
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system of Sanskrit education emphasizes at a very early stage 
itself the storing in memory by the learner of the Astadhyayi of 
Panini and the Amarakosa of Amarasimha, thus equipping him 
with vocabulary and grammatical knowledge that are to stand 
him in good stead in his going over to any discipline. Were he 
to choose writing for self-expression, the value of both need no 
emphatic assertion. It was the prime motive of placing sufficient 
vocabulary at the disposal of a prospective writer that possibly 
accounts for the attribution of dictionaries to such celebrated 
writers as Bana, Mayura, Murari and Sri Harsa, the last of 
whom is credited with having compiled the lists of words with 
double meanings: Slesarthapadasamgraha. 

The Sanskrit Kosas, as available at present, can broadly be 
divided into two types. There are some which are synonymous, 
listing words with the same meaning and others which are 
homonymous, listing words with different meanings (anekartha, 
nanartha) though important synonymous dictionaries have a 
homonymous section also in them. In neither of the two is 
followed the alphabetical order, that not being felt essential for 
the fact of the Kosas having to be committed to memory any 
way. That does not mean that the arrangement of the words in 
them is arbitrary. It follows other principles. The longer articles 
come first and the shorter ones later. The common final endings 
or beginnings may decide their grouping. So may the common 
gender. The words generally appear in the nominative, singly or 
in a compound as per the exigencies of the metre, as also the 
meanings, except in homonymous dictionaries where they appear 
in the locative. Where the gender is specially mentioned, it is in 
the locative again, where it is not mentioned, it is indicated by 
the use of the word in that gender. Some dictionaries have 4 
Section on gender at the end. Occasionally the compilers of 
dictionaries give rather long explanations of words. Normally 


the meaning is indicated by clubbing an unfamiliar word with 2 


familiar one. 
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Just as in Vyakarana Panini has stolen the limelight, so has 
among lexicographers Amarasimha, the compiler of the celebrated 
Namalinganusasana which is better known as the Amarakosa 
after his name. There did precede him lexicographers like 
Katyayana, who is credited with the compilation of the 
Namamala, Vacaspati and Vikramaditya, the compilers of the 
Sabdarnava and the Samsaravarta, and Vyadi whose Utpalini 
incorporating Buddhist terms is often cited. Traditionally being 
associated with King Vikramaditya as one of his nine jewels, 
Amarasimha can be assigned to the sixth century A.D., though 
there is no other ground to support this. His work, which is 
synonymous, is divided into three books or kandas with an 
appendix on homonyms, indeclinables and genders and is 
commented upon widely, the more important of his commentators 
being Ksirasvamin, Sarvananda, Rayamukuta and Bhanujidiksita. 
A supplement to it was provided by Purusottamadeva under the 
title ZrikandaSesa. He also compiled the short independent 
work, the Haravali. Perhaps as old as Amara is Sasvata whose 
homonymous work, the Anekarthasamuccaya devotes sometimes 
a whole verse or a part thereof to the explanation of a term. 

Among other dictionaries could be mentioned the 
Abhidhanamala of Halayudha, 950 A.D. and the Vaijayanti of 
Yadavaprakasa, 1050 A.D., the latter rather voluminous. There 
is a good crop of lexical works in the twelfth century A.D. the 
more prominent of these are the Abhidhanacintamani, a dictionary 
of homonymous words in six sections again beginning with one- 
syllable words and ending with six-syllable ones and the 
Nighantu$esa by the prolific Jain writer Hemacandra. Another 
Jain compiler Dhanafijaya compiled between A.D. 1 113-1140 
his Namamala. In A.D. 1111 Mahegvara compiled his 
Visvaprakasa followed a little later by Mankha who compiled 
the Anekarthakosa to which he also added a commentary of his 
own. To A.D. 1200 belongs Kesavasvamin's 
Nandirtharnavasanksepaccim the, fourteenth.egntuny, Medipikara 
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wrote his Anekarthasabdakosa which like the Amarkoša c 
to be known after his name as the Medirikosa, m 

There are certain minor works also in the field of 
lexicography an account of which may not be out of pl 
They are Ekaksarako$a, words of one syllable, the D 
Trirupakosa, words of two or three forms and the dictionaries of 
certain specific disciplines like, medicine, astronomy ang 
astrology. The Vedic tradition of Nighantus was revived by the 
Buddhists who produced works such as the Mahavyutpati for 
interpreting the Buddhist terms in prose. 

In the field of Sanskrit lexicography a rather interesting 
work is the Parasiprakasa, a Persian-Sanskrit Dictionary 
compiled in the time of Akbar. In 1693 Vedangaraya used the 
same title for his dictionary of astronomical and astrological 
terms. 

In 972 Dhanapala compiled for his sister Sundari 
Paiyalacchi, a Prakrta dictionary which was used by Hemacandra 
for his Desmamamala, a compilation of Desi words, words 
which are neither of Sanskrit, tatsama, nor derived from it, 
tadbhava. 

This brief survey will enable the reader to form a general 
idea of the large corpus of Sanskrit lexicographical literature 
which has listed an enormous number of words in their immense 
variety of meanings. As the Sanskrit language grew with the 
incorporation of new words, whether of Indian or foreign origin, 
there appeared deep imprints of foreign influence in disciplines 
like astronomy, astrology, medicine and natural and physical 
sciences and as meanings underwent change due to natural 
processes, the need was felt to compile newer and newer 
dictionaries to incorporate all the new material in addition to 
retaining the old one. Hence the appearance of a big crop of 
dictionaries and lexica over the centuries. These dictionaries and 


eos of, Standing. testimony, to, he tighngss.of the 


guage and its minute expressiveness. 


Sanskrit 
१९७ here, 
virupa or 
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POETICS (ALANKARASASTRA) AND 
DRAMATURGY (NATYASASTRA) 


The Vedic literature itself is enlivened by a plethora of poetic 
flourishes, and a number of trappings of ornate poetry. Particulaly 
noteworthy in this connection are the hymns to dawn in the 
Rgveda. In one of them four similes figure consecutively: 


abhrateva pumsa eti pratici 
gartarug iva sanaye dhananam/ 
jayeva patya usati suvasah 
usa hasreva ni rinite apsah// (1.124.7) 
Another Mantra furnishes a beautiful example of 
Atisayokti : 
dva suparna sayuja sakhaya 
samanam vrksam parisasvajate/ 
tayor anyah pippalam svadv atti 
anasnann anyo abhicakasuti (1.164.20) 


Like the Sarnhitas, the Upanisads are also marked by the 
use of apt Similes. No doubt they do not have such sophisticated 
figures of speech as Dipaka, Vyatireka but they do have more 
common figures of speech like Utpreksa and Drstanta, proving 
thereby that the figures of speech had begun to come handy for 
lending embellishment to poetry, fairly early. Simile being the 
bedrodkv'o£-fiotéssof spedch on Dwhichithay, rest, ifs. WE Was 
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more common. Yaska in his Nirukta has explained Upa,- 

n i i Ga pama 
Simile under the authority ० his predecessor argya as. aha,” 
upama yad atat tatsadrsam iti Gargyah, “from now on (we ag 
up the words) that denote similarity. Anything that is differen, 
from the other one but is similar to it is the Meaning of 
similarity. That is how Gargya explains it.” The further 
elaboration of it could be that though basically Something jg 
different it shares with the other many of its characteristicg 
tadbhinnatve sati tadgatabhuyodharmavattvam. The thetorician 
Mammata explained it as sharing the same characteristics though 
different, sadharmyam upama bhede. If the difference is Omitted 
and both the things are equated it would be Rupaka, Metaphor, 
The similarity, explains Yaska, could be in both ways, something 
inferior is compared with the superior on account of superior 
quality like the boy is a lion, simho manavakah, or vice versa 
(11.3.14). All this shows that even before Yaska a discussion on 
the basic features of the figures of speech and their illustrations 
had begun. The Nighantu lists in III.13 twelve words that denote 
similarity like iva, yatha, na, cit, nu, a. 

The Astadhyayi of Panini has words like upamita, upamana, 
samanyadharma which shows that the basic feature of the 
figures of speech, the similarity, was known to the grammarians. 

Coming to Dramaturgy we find that Panini mentions Bhiksu- 
sutras and Nafa-sutras composed by Acaryas like Paragarya, 
Silali, Karmanda, Kréasva and so on. 

The earliest available work on Poetics and Dramaturgy is 
the Natyasastra of Bharata with which these two disciplines 
seem to have assumed a systematic shape, though their existence 
before the Natyasastra is proved by the mention therein of ealier 
authorities like Suvarnanabha, Nandike§vara, Kucumara and so 
on as also reference to them in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, 8 
point that gets endorsement from the statement in the 


Abhinavabharati, the commentary on the Natyasastra, that some 
Of the tAryay ins yei Nàiyatasira are drawn तो dion Works of 
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earlier authorities. We also get to know from it of some names 
of the ealier Acaryas. Bhamaha and Dandin quote some of them 
in their works, the former Medhavin and the latter Ka§yapa 

Vararuci, Brahmadatta and Nandisvamin (Nandikesvara) diss 
with some others. The works of all these earlier authorities are 
lost now except that of NandikeSvara. Rajasekhara in his 
Kavyamimarisa refers to NandikeSvara as an authority on Rasa: 
rasadhikarikam Nandikesvarah. Ramakrishna Kavi is of the 
view that Nandike$vara had written a work called the 
Nandisvarasamhita which is lost except that portion of it which 
deals with dramatic characters. The present Abhinayadarpana 
might have been this very section. Bharata might have got 
inspiration/help for compiling the Natyasastra from 
Nandikegvara. Says the Natyasastra that Tandu, also called ` 
Nandikeśvara had instructed Bharata in enacting the Añgahāras, 
Karaņas and Recakas. A comparative study of the subject matter 
of the Natyasastra and the Abhinayadarpana proves the latter's 
antiquity. 

The Natyasastra is a thesaurus of all the fine arts, drama, 
music, prosody, figures of speech. About its date there is no 
unanimity. Macdonell places it in the 60 cen. A.D., Haraprasada 
Sastri in the 2" cen. B.C., S.K. De in 500 A.D. P.V. Kane sets 
the upper limit for it the beginning of the Christian era and the 
lower limit the period of Kalidasa. 

Coming to Poetics the NatyaSastra records four Alankaras, 
figures of speech, Rupaka, Metaphor, Upama, Simile, Dipaka, 
Illuminator, Yamaka, Repetition of words or syllables similar in 
sound, ten Gunas, (poetic) qualities and thirty six Laksanas, 
characteristics of poetry. Bharata gives utmost importance to 
Rasa. His Rasa-sütra, the aphorism about Rasa (=flavour, 
sentiment, enjoyment) vibhavanubhavasaücarisamyogad 
rasanispattih has attracted wide notice. The word nispatti in it 
has given rise to different theories on the basis of its different 
ikfefptétatióny by differentorhtetorioiaDSiized by 53 Foundation USA 
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After Bharata the notable rhetorician is Bhamaha 

ayyalankil ; . He 
wrote the Kavyalankara wherein he pronounced the poer 
charm, camatkara as the essence of Poetry, a point s 
Panditaraja Jagannatha seems to echo: cetascamatkyg ya 
kaviteva ramya, a beautiful poem charms the um 
(Bhaminivilasa, 3.16). He divides his work in sections called 
Paricchedas. The prose narratives he divides into two, the Kathy 
and the Akhyayika. Of the ten Gunas, the poetic qualities he 
accepts only three, madhurya, prasada and ojas. He accords 
prominence to alankaras, figures of speech and vakrokti, 
equivocation/insinuation. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Prakrtaprakasa of Vararuci. 

Udbhata, the court-poet of Jayapida (779—819 A.D.) wrote 
a commentary Bhamahalankaravivarana on the Kavyalankara 
of Bhamaha. Another work of his in line with the work of 
Bhamaha is the Alankarasarasangraha which mainly deals 
with, as the title itsef shows, the alankaras, the figures of speech 
in its six Paricchedas, chapters. He has on the basis of Dhvani 
accepted three Vrttis, Upanagarika, Gramya and Parusa. He is 
the only Acarya afrer Bharata who has laid great emphasis on 
Rasa and is the first one who has included Santa among the 
Rasas. His was commented upon by Pratiharenduraja, the pupil 
of Mukulabhatta around 950 A.D. 

In the middle of the 9th cen. A.D. Anandavardhana gave a 
new turn to Poetics by introducing the theory of Dhvani. Not 
that he was the first to propound it, he himelf refers to a number 
of his predecessors who had dealt with it which shows that the 
discussion about the theory had started much earlier. His 
Dhvanyaloka has 129 Karikas which are divided in four sections 
called Uddyotas, It carries an auto-commentary by 
Anandavardhana. Some scholars are of the view that the author 


of the Dhvanyaloka and its commentary are two different 
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ana himself who had commented upon his work. 
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The peculiarity about the Dhvanyaloka is that for purposes of 
illustrations its author (Anandavardhana) has drawn largely on 
his own works, the Devisataka, the Arjunacaritamahakavya, the 
Visamabanalila and the Haravijaya. Of these it is only the 
Devisataka which is available at present. The last two were in 
Prakrit. Abhinavagupta of 1000 A.D. wrote a commentary on 
the Dhvanyaloka under the title Dhvanyalokalocana. He had 
learnt Dhvani from Induraja and Natyasastra from Bhatta Tauta. 
He was also the propounder of the Pratyabhijiia philosophy. It 
is said that on Dhvani, Natyasastra and the Pratyabhijiia he had 
written forty one works. Besides these he had also written 
commentaries on some of the Saivite Stotras. He had written a 
commentary on the Natyasastra, the most authorative at that, to 
which reference has already been made. The Dhvani School has 
the privilege of having two of the great authorities on Poetics as 
its proponants, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. The latter 
had written a commentary on Bhatta Tauta’s Kavyakautuka 
which is extinct now and is known through quotations from it in 
later works on Poetics. 

During the period of the prominence of the Dhvani theory 
there had appeared scholars who laid emphasis on the Rasa 
theory. The more well-known among them were Bhatta Lollata 
(700-800 A.D.), Saükuka (840 A.D.), Bhatta Nayaka (900 A.D), 
Abhinavagupta (1000 A.D.). This period also saw the appearance 
of some of the rhetoricians who refuted the Dhvani theory. 
Kuntaka (differently spent Kuntala) (1000 A.D.) was one such 
who propounded Vakrokti to be the soul of poetry, vakroktih 
kavyajivitam. To him both Rasa and Dhvani are subordinate to 
Vakrokti. Another rhetorician to refute the Dhvani theory was 
Mahimabhatta (1050 A.D.) who through his work the 
Vykativiveka propounded the Anumana theory. 

This period also saw the appearance of as of the rhetoricians 
as keeping themselves away from controversies wrote their 
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Dhvani. Rudrata was the first among the rhetoricians to prese 
a scientific arrangement of the figures of speech. He authored 

- the work Kavyalarkara in sixteen chapters where while deali 

with the Ritis, styles of writing, he added from his side a E: 
one Lati to the three Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Paficali enumerated 
by his predecessors Dandin and Vamana along with the Scientifice 
treatment and categorization of the figures of speech referred to 
above. The Kavyamimamsa of Raja$ekhara (900 A.D.) is an 
important work on Poetics, particularly the Kavirahasya Section 
of it, that focuses on the requirements of a poet. Only eight 
chapters of it are available now. One, Rudrabhatta (before 1000 
A.D.) in his work, the Srügaratilaka, discusses Rasa only 
according the status of Rasa to Santa as well. 

Dhanaiijaya, the court-poet of Mufija (874—884 A.D.) of 
Dhara,' wrote Dasarupaka, a work on Dramaturgy comprising 
300 Karikas (verses) divided in four sections called Prakagas 
wherein he discusse the theme, the hero and the sentiments 
(Rasas) excluding Santa which he did not accept as Rasa, it not 
going well with a play. The work carries a commentary called 
Avaloka by his younger brother Visnuputra Dhanika which was 
written after the death of Muiija. With Avaloka the DaSarupaka 
gained great fame as an authoritative monograph on Sanskrit 
Dramaturgy. In his Avaloka Dhanika refers:to his other work the 
Kavyanirnaya which is not available at present. 

Bhoja (1005—1054 A.D.), the king, of Dhara, wrote two 
great works on Sanskrit Poetics the Sarasvatikanthabharana and 
the Srigaraprakaéa. In its five chapters, Paricchedas the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana discusses the (poetic) merits, the 
demerits, the figures of speech, the styles (Ritis) and the 
sentiments. To Rudrata’s four styles he adds two the Avanti and 

- the Magadhi. Bhoja quotes liberally the earlier authorities. The 
Srigaraprakasa has thirty six Paricchedas which cover everything 
about Dramaturgy and Poetics. Ratnesvara wrote a commentary 


rat Shastri iri 1], New Delhi. Digitize oundation USA 
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i Ksemendra (11^ cen. A.D.), the wellknown pupil of 
Abhinavagupta, wrote two works the Aucityavicaracarca and 
the Kavikanthabharana of which the former is a critical work 
which accepts Propriety, aucitya as the soul of poetry. To make 
his point Ksemendra gives illustrations from a number of earlier 
works as also from his own. Many of these works are extinct 
now. So are his. 

The 11 cen. saw the emergence of a great rhetorician of 
the name of Mammata whose all-comprehensive work the 
Kavyaprakasa has attained unique popularity in India. Of its ten 
chapters, Ucchvasas, the portion beyond the discussion on 
Parikara in the 9th chapter is written by one Allata or Alaka. It 
J" carries on its Karikas a commentary by himself. It is the only 
work in the field of Sanskrit Poetics that has attracted the 
maximum number of commentaries, old and new. The figure of 
even the old ones goes up to seventy! Mammata is also reported 
to have written a work on Saba-Saktis, the powers of words 
under the title Sabdavyaparavicara. He belonged to'a family of 
learned scholars. The great grammarian Kaiyata who wrote the 
commentary Pradipa on the Mahabhasya of Patafijali was his 
younger brother. 

Kashmir has contributed significantly to various disciplines 
in Sanskrit. To the contribution to Poetics also it carries the 
palm. Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Nayaka, Rudrata, Kuntaka, Ksemendra, Mammata were all 
Kshmirians. To this list can be added the name of Rajanaka 
Ruyyaka or Rucaka (the first half of the 12% cen. A.D.) who 
wrote the work Alankarasarvasva which is in two parts, Sutra, 
aphorisms and Vrtti, commentary. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that Ruyyaka wrote only the Sutra part while the Vrtti 
was written by his pupil Mankha while others credit the 
authorship of both to Ruyyaka. He adopted a scientific system 
of analyzing and explaining the figures of speech. Apart from 
theoworksnoticed:above,he.anthored. emumber.of other works 9n 
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Poetics such as Sahrdayalila, Alankaranusarini, Sahityamindry < 
Natakamimamsa and Alarikaravaritika. He also wrote a numb 
of commentaries like the Vyaktivivekavicara on the Vyaktivivek, s 
of Mahimabhatta, the Kavyaprakasasanketa on the Kavyaprakai, 
of Mammata, the Harsacaritavarttika on the Harsacarita of 
Bana. His work the Alankarasarvasva was commented Upon by 
Alaka, Jayaratha, Samudrabandha, Vidyacakravartin and so om 

The Jain writer of the Svetambara sect Somaputra Vügbhata 
(the first half of the 120 cen. A.D.) wrote the work 
Vagbhatalankara where in its five chapters, Paricchedas, he 
discussed poetry, the form of it, the poetic expression, the poetic 
qualities, the figures of speech, the Rasas and the poetic 
conventions (kavisamaya). Towards the middle of the 12nd cen, 
A.D. the well-known grammarian and rhetorician Hemacandra, 
the Jain Acarya, wrote the Kavyanusasana to which he added 
his own Vrtti the Alankaracudamani and the commentary (tika) 
the Viveka. The work is a sort of a compendium noticing all the 
topics connected with Poetics and Dramaturgy. In the 12" cen. 
A.D. itself Jayadeva wrote the well-known work the Candraloka 
which discusses Poetics but not Dramaturgy. Saradatanaya (1250 
A.D.) wrote the Bhavaprakasana in ten chapters. The work 
carries a deep imprint of Bharata though it notes the views of 
other rhetoricians also. Saradatanaya accepts Rasa as the soul of 
poetry.He is influenced by Bhoja in his treatment of the Srigare- 
Rasa. 

In the last part of the 130 cen. A.D. a Jain writer of the 
name of Vagbhata, son of Nemikumara, wrote in Sutra-style the 
work the Kavyanusasana in five chapters on which he himself 
wrote the commentary the Alankaratilaka. About the same time 
Anandayogin wrote the Alarikarasangraha which deals with the 


Alankaras, the figures of speech in extenso. This century also 
Saw the appearance of the 
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of Devesvara and the Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin 

A Reddy Prince Sirahabhpala (approx. 1400 A.D.) wrote 
the Rasarnavasudhakara which in its three chapters treats Rasa 
and Dramaturgy. About the same time Bhanudatta discussed 
Rasa in his works the Rasamaijari and the Rasatarangint. In the 
first half of this very century (147 cen.) Visvanatha Kavirüja of 
Odisha wrote the Sahityadarpana, quite a popular work which 
treats elaborately Poetics and Dramaturgy in its ten chapters. He 
did not seem to get along well with his predecessor Mammata 
whom he refers by the term kaScit, some one in rejecting his 
definition of kavya finding fault with each component of it. 
While drawing upon earlier works for illustration he has chosen 
to draw on his own works too. The Reddy prince of the 
Kondabidu family Vemabhupala (1420 A.D.) wrote the 
Sahityacintamani which in its thirteen chapters treats both the 
types of figures of speech of word and meaning, the 
Sabdalankaras and Arthalankaras. 

In 16160 cen. A.D. Rupagosvamin wrote the work 
Ujjvalanilamani that carries illustrations in praise of Lord Krsna. 
Jivagosvamin wrote a commentary on it under the title 
Locanarocani. A great devotee, RUpagosvamin added another 
Rasa, the tenth one, the Bhakti-Rasa, the sentiment of devotion 
to the list of nine Rasas: In this very century KeSavamisra wrote 
the Alankarasekhara, the Karika portion of which as per his 
own admission is by Suddhodani. The same century saw the rise 
of the star of Poetics Appayadiksita who enriched the discipline 
of Poetics by his three works the Kuvalayananda, the 
Citramimamsa and the Vrttivartika of which the former, the best 
and the most well-known, is based on the fifth chapter of 
Jayadeva’s Candraloka, while the second one is refuted by 
Panditaraja Jagannatha through his work the 
Citramimamsakhandana and the third, available at present upto 
the second chapter only, deals with the Sabdasaktis, the powers 
of words: Rajactdamanidikeitarcasain. of this, SPUN on bes 
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Kavyadarpana on which he himself wrote the ¢ 
Alaükaracudamani. The brightest star of this cen 
1665 A.D.) is the Telang Brahmana Jagannatha, th 
Mughal Emperor Shahjahan who honoured him With the 
Panditaraja that got so attached to his name as to tle 


become ap 
of it. He was a poet, the celebrated author of such beautiful 


and so On, a 
His most Noted 
one of the Most 


Ommen 
tury (590 
© favourite 


grammarian and a rhetorician all rolled into one. 
work is the Rasagarigadhara which is treated as 
learned of the treatises on Poetics. 

The beginning of the 18" cen. A.D. saw the appearance of 
two works on treatment of Alankaras, the Alankarakaustubhg 
and the Alankarakarnabharana. 

The Sanskrit literature on Poetics also contains such works 
wherein their authors have used as illustrations the verses they 
had composed in praise of their patrons. The Ekavali of 
Vidyadhara (1300 A.D.) is one such work which was composed 
by him as an eulogy of his patron Narasirhha, the ruler of Utkala 
and Kalinga. The other works of the same ilk are the 
Prataparudriyayasobhusana of Vidyanatha with illustrations in 
praise of the Warangal King Prataparudra; the 
Camatkaracandrika of Vi$ve$vara with those in praise of 
Simhabhupala (1400 A.D), Alankararatnakara of Yajfiesvara 
with those in praise of Raghunatha (1400 A.D.) of Tanjore; the 
Nanjarajayasobhisana of Abhinava Kalidasa Nrsirnhakavi with 
those in praise of Nañjarāja (second half of the 180 cen. A.D), 
the Ramavarmayasobhusana of Sadasivamakhin (second part of 
the 180 cen. A.D.) with those in praise of the Travancore King 
Ramavarman. À 
Schools of Poetics 


The following are’ the Schools of Poetics in the tabular form 


with the names of their prominent exponents against them 
CC-0. Prof. 8541965004 “> Now Delhi Nat (1४६९ deg B Harita 
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Alankara School—————Bhamaha, Udbhata, Rudrata 
Riti School Dandin, Vamana | 
Vakrokti School —Kuntaka 

Dhvani School Anandavardhana 





Rasa School 


The first exponent of Rasa is said to have been one Nandikesvara: 
Rasadhikarikam Nandikesvarah. The tradition has it that out of 
his mentally born eighteen pupils Lord Brahma imparted 
knowledge of Rasa to NandikeSvara. The discussion about it, 
however began with Bharata who took it up with reference to 
dramatic performance. The central pivot round which the whole 
system of Rasa revolves is his sutra vibhavanubhavasan- 
carisamyogad rasanispattih which literally means that ‘Rasa 
results from the combination of determinants, the consequents 
and the secondary or accessory moods (with the permanent or 
dominant moods, the Sthayibhavas). The correct interpretation 
of this sūtra and the detailed treatment of it covers a considerable 
portion of literature on Poetics in Sanskrit. It is common 
experience that drama and poetry appeal to human emotions. 
The theory of Rasa has a semi-physiological and semi- 
psychological basis. There are certain permanent moods of the 
human mind (called Sthayibhabvas) that lie dormant. They are 
roused when appropriate stimuli (called Vibhavas, the 
determinants, Anubhavas, the consequents and Saficaribhabhavas, 
the secondary or accessory moods) are applied; in a dramatic 
performance it is words and gestures and in a poetic composition 
it is words. With the stimulation of the permanent feelings and 
emotions the spectator/reader/listener is transportel to a situation 
where he forgets himself and the circumstances that he is in and 
experiences joy which, becoming @ part of his identity like his 
own expression, is beyond words as is the experience of becoming 
one with the Supreme. The permanent moods are eight or nine, 


thecninth, ong identified, later. They are: rati, love, hasa, gaity, 
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Soka, sorrow, krodha, anger, utsaha, energy/vigour, bhaya . 
jugupsa, repugnance, vismaya, surprise, Sama, tranquility m 
Vibhavas are divided into two, the alambana, the find 
determinants, like man and woman in the case of love m 
uddipana, the exciting elements like moonrise, sweet ma 
solitary place. The Saficaribhavas, also called Vyabhicaribhay, b 
are transient emotions like nirveda, despondency, glani, mn 
that may help in the complete manifestation of the Permanent 
mood. 

There is divergence of opinion among rhetoricians about 
the exact mode of enjoyment. The word nispatti in the Sütra of 
Bharata as reproduced above has been differently interpreted by 
four of his successors, Lollata, Sankuka, Nayaka and 
Abhinavagupta. Since the entire discussion about Rasa started in 
the context of dramatic performance the whole scenario has first 
to be kept in view to properly appreciate it. In a dramatic 
performance there are three elements: 


Original characters (like Rama and Sita) 
Actors and actresses that enact their life-events 
The spectators who witness their performance 


The question now is as to why the spectators should go to 
a theatre hall to witness a dramatic performance. The answer 
obviously is to enjoy. The further question now is how can they 
enjoy something that does not belong to them; which does not 
concern them unless it is presumed that there is a connect 
between what goes on on the stage and they themselves. All the 
discussion about enjoyment, rasa is centred round this premise. 
According to Bhatta Lollata the enjoyment belongs to the 
original characters (like Rama and Sita). The playwright describes 
this enjoyment on their part in appropriate words. The spectator 
ascribes (aropa) to the actor due to his clever acting the same 
mental attitude as belonged to the original characters and through 
imputed apprehension of his gets enjoyment. This view does not 


carak Rasa vas samattortiog AHA feelings. 
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gankuka treats it as a matter of inference. His view goes by the 
name anumitivada which means that the spectator infers Rasa 
residing in the original character through clever gesticulation of 
a well-trained actor whom he comes to apprehend to be non- 
different from the original character for the moment. 
(anukaranarupo rasah). Sankuka’s view also could not find 
acceptance for, even if it be conceded that the spectator infers 
the feelings of the original characters through clever and expert 
acting of the actor/s, the feelings do not belong to him any way 
and in that way cannot be expected to bring to him real delight. 
Bhatta Nayaka denies that rasa is a matter of inference, nor does 
he accept the view that Rasa originates. He is of the view that 
Rasa is neither in the original characters, nor the actors/actresses 
but in the appreciative spectators. For explaining his theory he 
points to three Saktis, powers that are at work in the process of 
enjoyment, first Abhidha, the second Bhavakatva and the third 
Bhojalatva. Through the first the spectator comprehends the 
meanings of the words. Through the second the Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Saficaribhavas do not remain confined to just 
the original characters and get universalized which means that 
evrey spectator begins to feel that they are his, he gets identified 
with them. With that identification complete, through the third 
he has the enjoyment, the bhukti of Rasa which lent the name 
Bhuktivada to his theory. Bhatta Nayaka is the first among the 
Indian rhetoricians to propound the theory of universalization 
(sadharanikarana) which came to have wide acceptance. The 
most authoritative and acceptable explanation of the Rasa-sutra 
is provided by Abhinavagupta who said that there is no 
origination, utpatti of Rasa, nor is there its inference, anumiti, 
nor still its bhukti but manifestation, abhivyakti. The past 
experiences lie in the eternal soul in a dormant form (prasupta). 
With the show in the form of the enactments or descriptions of 
the vibhavas etc. they get awakened (abhivyakta) and turn into 
Rasa. Abhinavagupta accepts Bhatta Nayaka's theory of 
univetaliZatiba,”" sadharakikarana गप does! mot Faocept the 
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Bhavakatva-Sakti. According to him the sadharanikarang 
takes place through Vyafijana (the power of indication) i 
The feelings and emotions like that of love, sorrow, fear that lf. 
already present in the mind (the Sthayibhavas) get activates 
through the play of Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Cr 
and tum into Rasa, the indescribable aesthetic enjoyment, 3 
Abhinavagupta's view got support from such wl 
thetoricians as Mammata, Bhanudatta, Visvanatha, Panditaraja 
Jagannatha. Viśvanātha went to the extent of proclaiming Rasa 


to be the soul of poetry, vakyant rasatmakam kavyam. 


Alankara School 


The first work of this school is the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha 
which has focused on the Alankaras. He accepts alankrti, 
ornamentation (by means of figures of speech) or camatirti 
(charm) produced thereby to be the soul of poetry. He does not 
accept Rasa and Bhava to be independent entities. He mentions 
and explains thirty-eight Alankaras. 

The next great authority of this School is Dandin who in 
the third chapter, Pariccheda of his Kavyadarsa treats Alankaras. 
No other work carries such a detailed treatment of Upama and 
Yamaka as does his Kavyadarsa. The next rhetorician who has 
presented a scientific treatment of Alankaras which includes 
their classification also is Udbhata. By his time the Alankaras 
had touched the figure of 50. Vamana in his Kavyalankara 
propounded the view that Alankaras not only embellish the 
exterior of poetry but also its interior. In his time the Alankaras 
touched the figure of 70. After him the figure went on swelling. 
The other Acaryas who dealt with the Alankaras were Mammate, 
Pratiharenduraja, Ruyyaka, Bhoja, Raja$ekhara, Jayadev4, 
Visvanatha, Ruyyaka, Appayadiksita and Panditaraja Jagannatha. 
The Alankaras caught the imagination of rhetoricians so much 


coo. that the, discipline of Roeticsicame:sto-avquine:theialternate name 
of Alankarasastra. 
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Riti School 
The nearest equivalent of Riti in English is style. It was not 
some uniform style that was followed by writers in ancient 
India. It varied from country to country, region to region which 
gave it the name as says Vamana, Vidarbhadisu drstatvat 
tatsamakhya, the style goes by (the name of the region) Vidarbha 
etc because it is noticed there; it is used in the form in which 
it is found by the poets in the regions of Vidarbha, Gauda and 
Paficala. The regions as such do not contribute anything to 
poems; Vidarbhagaudapancalesu desesu tatratyaih kavibhir 
" yathasvarupam upalabdhatvat taddesa$amakhya. Na punah kificid 
upakriyate kavyanam. Vaidarbhi was the style that was followed 
by the poets/writers of the Vidarbha region, the Gaudi by those 
of the Gauda (Bengal) region, Paficali by those of the Paficala 
region and Lati by those of the Lata (Gujarat) region. The poets/ 
writers of each had their own style which was noticed by 
rhetoricians. The first one to notice the styles was Bhamaha who 
referred to two Ritis Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. In place of the word 
Riti he uses the word Marga, the path—the Kavya-marga. 
Dandin put more detail into this notice. It was left to Vamana 
to present a systematic analysis of these Margas which he calls 
Ritis. It was he who gave it the form of a theory. He went to the 
extent of proclaiming it to be the soul of poetry: Ritir atma 
kavyasya. He defines Riti as the special arrangement or 
combination of words: visista padaracana, speciality lies in the 
presence of Gunas, viSeso gunatma. He speaks of the three Ritis 
Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Paficali and says that while Vaidarbhi is 
endowed with all the ten Gunas which Bharata enumerates as 


slegah prasadah samata samadhir 
madhuryam ojah padasaukumaryam/ 
arthasya ca vyaktir udaraia ca 
CC. v Kantis.ca kayparthaguna. dasaite// (Natyasastra, 16.92) 
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Gaudiya is specially characterized by Ojas ang 
Paficali by Madhurya and Saukumarya with 8ahantam m au 
nipanasalilam (Sakuntala, 11.6), dordandaficita (Maas हे 
1.54) and grame 'smin (Amaru, 131) as the illustr. h 
respectively of the three. Vamana pointed to the basic differen 
between Alankaras and Gunas and pointed out that ie 
Alankaras cannot embellish poetry which can exist even without 
them. What really embellishes it is Gunas and it is the Alaükiras 
that add to the embellishment brought about by the Gunas, 

Rudrata coming after Vamana added Lati to three Ritis of 
the latter. Bhoja added two more, Magadhi and Avanti, to these 
four bringing the figure up to six though he could not succeed 
fully in bringing out the difference between them. Udbhata and 
Mammata incorporated the three Ritis Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and 
Paficali among the three Vrttis Upanagarika, Parusa and Komal, 

The Ritis did not find favour with Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta. They did not accept them to be independent of 
Gunas and Alankaras. Similarly, the division of the Ritis on the 
basis of regions or countries did not appeal to Kuntaka who 
attributed the variation in styles to the nature, the mental make- 
up, of the poets. He preferred to name the styles, Margas as 
Sukumara, Vicitra and Madhyama. This, however, did not ४0 
well with later rhetoricians who continued to refer to the styles 
with their old names. 

The appearance of the Rasa and the Dhvani schools gave 
a jolt to the Riti School. Their adherents did not accept Riti as 


the mainstay of poetry with the result that with the passage of 
time the Riti School lost its shine. 


Vakrokti School 


Kuntaka is the proponent of this School. The only learned 
treatise of the School is his Vakroktijivita. The word vakrokti 
was used earlier also. Bhamaha and Dandin call an off-beat and 
ccdincormor styles Vaktokti Which iy different trom the normal 


Kanti 
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narrative style. To them it is the mere juggling of words. 
Rudrata did throw some light on its significance but ultimately 
he also took it as an Alankara, a figure of speech. 


Dhvani School 


The most important Acarya of this School is Anandavardhana 
whose Dhvanyaloka is a landmark work which started a thought 
process that came to assume the form of a School. Though this 
work itself furnishes the evidence that the predecessors of 
Anandavardhana had discussed the theory of Dhvani and had 
accepted it also as the soul of poetry, still it is the only text 
available on the subject, a point endorsed by the commentary 
Locana under the text paramparasamtanatah, taught through 
unbroken tradition, viz., vina ‘pi visistapustakesu vivecanad, not 
having been discussed in specific books. The Dhvanyaloka 
makes it clear that the theory of Dhvani and its nomenclature 
was suggested by the Sphota theory of the grammarians: prathame 
hi vidvamso vaiyakaranah. Vyakaranamulatvat sarvavidyanam. 
Te ca Sriiyamanesu varnesu dhvanir iti vyavaharanti. 
Tathaivanyais tanmatanusaribhih suribhih kavyatattvarthavidbhir 
vacyavacakasammisrah Sabdatma kavyam iti vyapadesyo 
vyafijakatvasamyad dhvanir ity uktah, “the expression as designed 
by the learned brings out the fact that this designation was first 
devised by the learned and that it has not gained currency in a 
haphazard fashion. The foremost among the learned are 
grammarians because grammar lies at the root of all studies. 
They indeed refer the articulate letters by the term Dhvani or the 
‘suggester’. In the same way, since the element of suggestion is 
common (to both), not only the word and its meaning but the 
essential verbal power and also that which is usually referred to 
by the term poetry, has been given the same designation, viz., 
Dhvani by other learned men whose insight into the fundamental 
truth about poetry is profound and who are followers of the 
pfincipte वित Wo y gratninarians'onacoount of similarity in 
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one being the suggested and the other being the Ka 
(vyangya-vyafijaka)” [according to grammarians the 
between Sphota and Dhvani is that of Vyaigya 
dhvanivyngyah sphotah, Sphota is manifested b 
same way the articulate words suggest some m 
obvious. 


Anandavardhana defines Dhvani as: 


Telationsh; 
and wai, 


y 
Y Dhvani]. d 
caning other than 


yatrarthah Sabdo va tam artham upasarjanikrtasvarthay / 
vyanktah kavyavisesah sa dhvanir iti suribhih kathitahy 

“That kind of poetry wherein the (conventional) Meaning 
renders itself secondary or the (conventional) word renders its 
meaning secondary and suggests the (intended Or) implied 
meaning, is designated by the learned as Dhvani or ‘suggestive 
poetry.” 

That suggested meaning flashes suddenly across the truth- 
perceiving minds of perceptive critics when they are torn away 
from the literal meaning. This meaning is not understood by 
mere learning in grammar or dictionary. It is understood only by 
those who have an insight into the true significance of poetry. 

Dhvani is the soul of poetry. Anandavardhana divides it 
into two, vacya, the explicit and the pratiyamana, the implicit. 
The explicit is commonly known and is set forth through figures 
of speech such as Simile. The implicit one is that which is quite 
different from this. It shines supreme in the words of first rate 
poets and towers above the beauty of the striking external 
constituents like the charm in ladies. 

Anandavardhana speaks of two varieties of Dhvani, 
suggestion, one *that with unintended literal import' and the 
second *that with intended but further-extending literal import’, 
avivaksitavacyadhvani and vivaksitanyaparavacyadhvani. He thea 
goes on to describe the sub-varieties of them. 

The principal theory of Dhvani earned Anandavardhana 

cc-PRGying, famea Rhetoriciansafer rhetoticianonotionly lent his 
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support to his view but also refuted the views of those that 
opposed him. It stood its ground even after the ruthless onslaught 
of Nayaka, Kuntaka, Mahima and so on. From Anandavardhana 
down to Panditaraja Jagannatha it went on to be explained and 
expounded. By the time of Mammata it came to have the unique 
distinction of having its divisions and sub-divisions touching the 
astounding figure of 10455! 

There can be no better tribute to Anandavardhana, the 
pioneer of the School than that paid by Rajasekhara: 


Dhvaninatigabhirena kavyatattvanivesina/ 
Anandavardhanah kasya nasid anandavardhanah// 


“With Dhvani, in all its depth forming the essence of 
poetry whose joy Anandavardhana did not heighten? H- 


Aucitya (Fitness/Propriety/Harmony) School 


Ksemendra is the upholder of the principle of Aucitya. His 
position is that Aucitya, appropriateness or propriety is the 
essence of Rasa: 
aucityasya camatkarakarinas carucarvane/ 
rasajivitabhutasya vicaram kurute ‘dhuna// (Karika 3) 
“He (the author) now takes up for discussion for the 
purpose of proper enjoyment Aucitya, which leads to charm and 
which is the quintessence of Rasa. He defines Aucitya as 


ucitam prahur acaryah sadrsam kila yasya yat/ 

ucitasya ca yo bhavas tad aucityam pracaksatel/’(Karika 7) 

“The masters proclaim that to be proper which goes well 
with the other. Being proper is what propriety is.” 

Ksemendra then illustrates Aucitya in connection with 
word, sentence, text, qualities, figures of speech, verb, the 
relation subsisting between noun and verb in a sentence (or 
between noun and other words governing it), Karaka, gender, 


number, preposition, time, place and several other matters. B 
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method is to illutrate propriety concerning each topic as 
do the same in the case of impropriety, In this he 
develops what the Dhvanyaloka has summarize 


3 Simp} 
d in the Karty 

anaucityad rte nanyad rasabhangasya karanamy 

prasiddhaucityabandhas tu rasasyopanisat para; 
“There is no other greater cause of the breach ० 


than impropriety. The greatest secret about sentiment i 
to the well-known (established) principles of prop: 


f Sentiment 
S adherence 
riety » 
Conclusion 


“Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar Puts the 
whole evolution of Sanskrit Poetics from Alankara to Aucitya in 
a Karika and illustrates it with a graph. Within the big circle of 
Ksemendra’s Aucitya, there are three viewpoints in the Shape of 
a triangle. The topmost point of the triangle is the undisputed 
Rasa of Bharata., which Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
accept as the soul of poetry and which the critics of Dhvani like 
Bhatta Nayaka and Mahimabhatta and other theorists like Kuntaka 
accept. Lower down, the two points of the triangle are the 
prominent theories, opposed to each other, regarding the process 
of realizing Rasa, viz., the Dhvani of Anandavardhana and the 
Anumiti of Mahimabhatta. Anumiti is mentioned only as 
"upalaksana'and it stands for other anti-dhvani theories also, 
- like the Bhavana and Bhoga of Bhatta Nayaka, Tatparya, etc. 
Within this triangle is a smaller circle named after the Vakrokti 
of Kuntaka. This circle again contains a triangle within it, the 
topmost of which is Vamana's Riti, a concept decidedly superior 
to and more comprehensive than the two lower points called 
Guna and Alankara of Dandin and Bhümaha. Beginning with 
Alankara, the theories get superior or more comprehensive one 
by one. The Alaükgra-Guga-Riti modes of criticism deal with 
diction and style in the lower sense of the terms and are classed 

- under one bigger current of the study of form culminating in the 
ccSOmprsbensivo. Valroktincirele WP REAL "WHEN ३0150 an 
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approach to poetry from the formal side. The next, the bigger 
triangle begins the current of the study of the content, of the 
inner essence of poetry, viz., Rasa and the process, the technique 
by which the poet delineates it and the Sahrdaya gets it. All 
these are comprehended in the outermost circle of Aucitya 
which pertains to Rasa and everything else in Kavya. All the 
other theories only run at the back of Aucitya which leads the 
van. If there is a harmony or a beauty as such, innate in every 
part of a great poetry, it is this Auciti. 
The Karika and the graph explained above are given 
below : 
aucitim anudhavanti sarve dhvanirasonnayah/ 
gunalankrtiritinam nayas canrjuvanmayah//" 
“All theories concerning Dhvani and Rasa, as also Gunas 
(qualities), Alankaras (figures of speech), Ritis (styles) that are 
off-beat literary forms race after propriety.” 





* Raghavan, K, Some Concepts of the Alankarasastra, The Adyar Library, 
Adyar, 1942, pp. 256-7. 
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PROSODY (CHANDAHSASTRA) 


Prosody is counted among the six constituent parts, sadangas, of 
the Veda. The Sanskrit literature is predominantly in verses of 
different formations called metres. It was but natural that there 
should be a text explaining those formations called by different 
names. The Vedas have a set of metres which differs from that 
of the classical Sanskrit. The Vedic metres have been explained 
in the Brahmana texts and the other Vedic texts like the 
Sankhayana-Srautasitra, Nidanasutra, Rkpratisakhya and the 
Anukramani of Katyayana. As the language underwent change 
so did the metres. Coming to the time of classical Sanskrit the 
metres came to develop two forms of Vrtta and Jati. In the Vrtta 
category the metre is determined by groups, ganas, of three - 
syllabic feet. The syllable could be short, laghu or long, guru; 
the short, Jaghu being determined by a short vowel while the 
long, guru being determined either by the long vowel or conjunct 
consonants facing the short which may give the character of 
guru to it. The same is the case with anusvara and visarga, 88 
in gandham or gandhah where ndha with anusvara and with 
visarga will be considered guru. The final syllable in a metrical 
composition even short is given the character of long, padantyo 


ठ Satya Vrat hole thing i St mmed, up. in, the following Vase 
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sanusvaras ca dirgha$ ca visargi ca gurur bhavet/ 
varnah sartyogapurvas ca tatha padantago pi va// 
These syllabic feet, ganas, consisting of three syllables are 
eight in number. They have technical names of Magana, Nagana, 
Bhagana, Yagana, Jagana, Ragana, Sagana and Tagana often 
referred to by the first syllable ma, na, bha, ya, ja, ra, sa and ta 
the difference in them is due to the syllables which could be 
either all long or all short or short and long in varying order. 
The magana has all three syllables long, guru while nagana has 
all of them short, laghu. In bhagana the initial one is guru the 
rest laghu. Conversely in yagana the initial one is laghu while 
the rest are guru. In jagana the first and the third are laghu while 
the middle one is guru. Conversly in ragana the first and the 
third are guru while the middle one is laghu. In Sagana the third 
one is guru while the first two are laghu while in tagana the 
third one is laghu and the rest are guru— 


mastrigurus trilaghus ca nakaro 
bhadiguruh punar adilaghur yah/ 
jo gurumadhyagato ralamadhyah 
so'ntaguruh kathito ntalaghus tah// 


The laghu and guru are expressed in symbols (the symbol 
U denoting laghu and—denoting guru). The different Ganas 
may be represented in symbolic form as follows:— 
W- - (Bacchius) 
—U-— (Amphimacar) 
== (Anti-bacchius) 
— UU (Dactylus) 
U —U (Amphibrachys) 
WU — (Anapaestus) 
——— (Mollosus) 
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Similarly «i. (UJ) is used to denote a short 
(—) a long one. 

The length of the syllables varies from me 
There are metres like Anustubh which have ei 
quadrant and metres like Dandaka which have 27 syllables n 
quadrant. Further, there are half equal metres ardhasamavrity 
like Puspitagra where odd quarters and even quarters have 
different sets of syllables. There are unequal metres like Udgata 
where each quadrant has a different set of syllables. 

In the Jati category, the matra or the syllabic instant is 
considered to be the determining factor, the short vowel being 
given the character of one matra or the syllabic instant and the 
long one the two matras, syllabic instants. The best example of 
this is the Arya metre which has:a number of Varieties going 
under different names of Giti, Upa-giti, Udgiti, Aryagiti. 

The oldest work on Sanskrit prosody analyzing metres 
used in post-Vedic Sanskrit literature is the Chandahsutra of 
Pingala or Pingalanaga composed in aphoristic style (sutra- 

paddhati). Yt deals with metres used in both types of literature, 
the Vedic and the Classical. Scholars are of the opinion that this 
Work is older than the portion of the Natyasastra of Bharatamuni 
which deals with the subject in its fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters and the Agni-purana. Pingala had also dealt with the 
metres in Prakrit literature in his work called the Prakrta- 
pingala which according to scholars is a later work. 

There are two works the Vrttaratnavali and the Srutabodha 
which are ascribed to Kalidasa. The Srutabodha is also ascribed 
to Varuruci. The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (587 A.D.) has 
a chapter on metres. The Chandoviciti of Janagraya (500 A.D.) 
has illustrations from the works of earlier writers for explaining 
the metrical rules. Ksemendra in his Suvrttatilaka explains 

metres with illustrations from his own works. He has also 
discussed the subject oP inetricurdeuigiey and imappropuateness 


Syllable, andy 


tre to metre 
ght syllables ner 
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and has said that the metres should conform to the subject 
matter of the works, like the Mandakranta which is appropriate 
to voice adversity and separation: vyasane virahe caiva 
mandakranta virajate. The Chandonuasasna of Hemacandra 
(1172 A.D.) is another noteworthy work on prosody. A better 
known work which is very much in use these days is the 
yritaratnakara of Kedarabhatta of the first part of the 150 
century: It deals with 136 metres. Among other works on 
prosody are the Chandomaijari of Gangadasa (15" century 
A.D), the Vanibhusana of Narayana a 6" century A.D.) and the 
Vagvallabha of Dubkhabhaiijanakavi. 
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PHILOSOPHY (DARSANA-SASTRA) 


Introductory 


Just as there are strands of poetry noticeable in the Rgveda so 
are they noticeable of philosophical thinking. The Unity in 
diversity had been noticed in India even in the pre-historic 
times. Says the Rgveda: ekam sad vipra bahudha. vadanti, “the 
reality is one, the wise call it by different names." There was 
also profound cerebration about the creation. These Strands got 
consolidated over a period of time and systematized. They were 
divided into two categories, the Astika and the Nastika, those 
which accepted the authority of the Veda and those that did not, 
the Western Sanskritists terming them orthodox and unorthodox. 
The orthodox included Nyaya, Vaigesika, Samkhya, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta and the unorthodox Jainism, Buddhism and Carvaka. 


There are certain basic concepts which all of these except the 
Carvaka share with each other. They are: 


The Theory of Karman and Rebirth 


During a life-time a person performs, actions, good or bad. He 
has to reap the fruit of them. It is for this that he will have to 
have re-birth. This cycle of birth and re-birth continues till he 
has exhausted the fruit which is a never ending process for, 


cco pons will continue to be,penformedsin cach. birth along with 
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the realization of the fruit of actions performed in earlier births 
One life-time will not be enough to realize the fruits of ation 
performed in one birth. It is only a few of the actions that he 
will reap the fruit of in one birth. Other actions would wait for 
their fruition. His actions would be of three kinds: 
saficita=accumulated (not yet started yielding fruit), 
prarabdha=started (giving fruit) [they determine the good or bad 
happenings for which reason the phenomenon has come to 
signify in popular parlance ‘fate’ or destiny’], kriyamana=actions 
being performed (in the present birth that may yield fruit in later 
birth/s or, if strong enough, in the present birth itself, as says an 
old verse: If the deed is highly meritorious or evil, a person may 
reap its fruit [in this birth itself] within three years, three 
months, three fortnights or three days: 


tribhir varsais tribhir masaih tribhih paksais tribhir dinaih/ 

atyutkalasya punyasya papasya phalam asnute// 

[the figure three here is indicative, upalaksana, signifying 
the shortening of the period]. The Yogavasistha has an interesting 
take over here. It terms actions both of the previous birth/s and 
the present one as purusartha and says there is a fierce neck to 
neck fight between the two as between two rams, dvau hudav 
iva yudhyete purusarthau parasparam and whichever is stronger, 
overpowers the other, jayaty atibalas tayoh, leaving room for 
off-setting the bad effect/s of the bad actions performed in 
earlier birth/s and thus changing the course of one’s destiny. 
The cycle of actions and re-births continues till the dawn of true 
knowledge which is what salvation, mukti, is. 


Ignorance— Cause of Bondage 

The true knowledge is that all the diversity noticeable in the 
world is only an illusion. Ultimately everything dissolves itself 
in One Entity; call it one may by any name, the Soul, BS 
Supreme Soul (Being) er Gad: ameti RAEI bhagawan $ 
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Sabdyate. It is beyond name and form. With the 
this all-knowing, all-pervading One, a person casts off alan 
of attachment, raga, antipathy, dvesa. One becomes free Chaj 
of them. The only means of achieving this is meditation on” 
atma-cintana which may lead to self-realization, Gima sai self 
That is the goal of every system of Indian Philosophy, am 
or unorthodox, except the Buddhists as also the Carvaka, oR 
latter the happy leading of the present life is the be-end 


Tealization 


For the 
and all. 
end. 


The Six Systems —Orthodox 


Samkhya 

It is believed to be the oldest of the systems of Indian philosophy. 
Its exponent is said to be the sage Kapila. Some of its doctrines 
are met with in as early the works as the Upanisads. According 
to Buddhist sources Kapila is said to have been a Buddhist who 
was a resident of Kapilavastu, a view diificut to accept since the 
Buddhists do not believe in God while Kapila did believe in 
Him. > : 

The base word for Samkhya is samkhya, number, from 
which it is formed, the word used for primary substances, they 
numbering twenty-four or twenty-five: the five organs of action, 
(karmendriyas); hands, feet, speech, anus, the organ of 
procreation; the five organs of perception (jfianendriyas); skin, 
tongue, eye ear, nose (Manusmrti, 2.90), five objects of organs 
of perception, form/figure, taste, smell, touch, sound; Prakrti of 
eight types (Prakrti (Nature, the original source of the material 
world), Mahat/Buddhi, Ahaükara, the five primary elements 
earth, water, fire, wind and ether;—these twenty-four together 


With Isvara, the Supreme Being the twenty-fifth create the 
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Principal Doctrines of Samkhya 


Satkarya 

This is the most fundamental and basic doctrine of Samkhya. 
According to it the effect is invariably present in the cause. 
With the help of the cause the effect which is unmanifest 
becomes manifest. It is impossible that something which just 
does not exist in some thing can come out of it; oil cannot come 
out of sand nor can milk from water, because sand and water do 
not have oil and milk in them. Oil in sesame seeds or mustard 
is already present, though not visible, so is yoghurt in milk 
though again not visible. It is through the action of the doer, 
" karir, that it appears and becomes visible. The Satkaryavada of 
Samkhya is also known by the alternate name of Parinamavada. 


Prakrti 

Samkhya believes in dualism. There are two basic elements in 
its view, Prakrti and Purusa, Prakrti has been explained above. 
Purusa is the soul which is neither produced nor is productive; 
it is passive, though conscious, a mere looker-on. Through the 
contact between Purusa and Prakrti comes into being the world. 
Purusa notices the changes in Prakrti like a dumb peaceful 
witness. It is eternal, with no beginning, and no end. It transcends 
the bounds of time and space. Like Brahman or Atman of the 
Upanisads it is not all bliss. It is beyond it. It is beyond 
happiness and sorrow, nor is it indifferent. Happiness, sorrow, 
indifference—all these are attributes of Prakrti. Purusa 18 pure 
consciousness. There are numerous Purugas, according to 
Samkhya. As many beings, as many Purusas Manyness, 
Anekavada is one of the basic principles of Samkhya. 


Gunas 


According to Sürnkhya Prakrti has three ingredients or 


constituents, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas which are the cause of 
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activity in creatures. Sattva provides happiness, Rajas v 
indifference and Tamas unhappiness. All of these x. 
contradictory yet they unite and lead to the coming into being 
of the Creation. It is possible that there may be predominance 
of one over the other two but there is never the absence of any 
one. The difference in the presence of them is in the degree, 


Salvation (Kaivalya) 

All types of sorrow; the material, the spiritual and the one 
caused by fate (adhibhautika, adhyatmika, adhidaivika) come to 
an end with the attainment of salvation. Vivekakhyati, realization 
of the tue nature of Prakrti and Puruga—the difference between 
them, is called Apavarga—moksa in the Samhitya system. 


Iévara 

There are two views about Iévara in Sarnkhya, one that accepts 
and the other that does not accept Him. Vijfianabhiksu follows 
the first. According to him without Him, I$vara, it is not 
possible for any object to come into being. Even if He were not 
to be accepted as the creator of the world, His existence will 
have to be accepted as the one who arranges everything, who 
regulates the evolution of Prakrti and imparts a system to it. 
According to the other view with the effect inhering in the cause 
there is no need to postulate ISvara for the creation of the 
universe. Moreover, vara is unchangeable. How can then He 
be the cause of the coming into being of the creation, for, the 
effect (karya) is the changed form of the cause (karana). 
Further, the existence of ISvara cannot be proved logically. 


Samkhya Literature 

The Sutras of Kapila form the primary work of Samkhya. The 

other basic text of it is the Samkhyakarika of l$varakrso? of 

circa 200 A.D. which gained such popularity that it came to be 

known evsn onside Indias Peramantha rendered ih in, Chinese. T 
t 


itself became over a period of time an object of commentaries 
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Mathara wrote a commentary, Mafharavrtti i 

t » 2 TUI, on It, S i 
Gaudapāda the commentary the Sarhkhyakarikabhasya e 
Vacaspatimisra the Samkhyatattvakaumudi, 


Yoga 


It is the most ancient heritage of India. The word occurs in the 
Rgveda, the Satapatha Brahmana and the Brhadaranyaka- 
upanisad though in different meanings. It is only in the later 
period that it came to mean ‘to control mind and senses’. 
Grammatically the word can be formed from either of the roots. 
one meaning ‘to meditate’, yuj samadhau and the other ‘to 
unite’, yujir yoge. The Gita and the Arthasastra use it in both 
the senses. It now has come to mean in popular perception ‘the 
control over the mental faculties’, yogas cittavrttinirodhah, the 
way it is defined in the Yogasutra. 

The Yoga system had its origin with Patafijali. It is very 
similar to the Samkhya system. The Mahabharata describes the 
two as complimentary to each other. Samkhya is theory 
(Siddhanta), Yoga is practice (Vyavahara). According to Yoga 
the world is all sorrow the freedom from which is possible only 
through salvation, Moksa. Yoga is the means for it. Moksa is the 
‘unity’, yoga, non-distinction between ‘Being’ Atman and the 
‘Supreme Being’, Paramatman. All the systems of Indian 
philosophy except Carvaka accept Yoga as the means for 
achieving full control over body, mind and senses. The 
Bhagavadgita proclaims Sathkhya and Yoga to be one; i.e. not 
different from each other; it is only the ignorant who, according 
to it, differentiate between the two and not the wise: 
samkhyayogau prthag balah pravadanti na panditah. Like 
Sarhkhya, Yoga also accepts twenty-five basic elements which 
include Igvara. 


Main Doctrines of Yoga 
Pataiijali has divided Yoga in eight parts/paths, asfarigas which 
GE summed upin, tha following Kanka: | by S3 Foundation USA 
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yamo niyama$ casanam ca pranayamas talah Params 
pratyaharo dharana ca dhyanam atmasamadhina// 
astangany ahur etani yoginam yogasiddhaye/ 


Yamas 
They are ten: 


brahmacaryam daya ksantir danam satyam akalkata/ 
ahimsa Steyamadhurye dama$ ceti yamah smrtah// 


(X. 3.313) 
Celibacy (sexual restraint), compassion, tolerance, charity, 
truth(fullness), lack of deceit/hypocracy, non-injury to living 
beings, non-stealing, sweetness/amiability, self-control are said 
to be the ten Yamas 
or 
anySamsyam daya satyam ahimsa ksantir arjavam/ 
pritih prasado madhuryam mardavam ca yama dasa// 
Non-cruelty, compassion, truth(fullness), non-violence, 
tolerance, straightforwardness, love, happiness, sweetness/ 
amiability, gentleness are the ten Yamas. 
These are compressed to the following five 


ahimsa satyavacanam brahmacaryam akalkata/ 
asteyam iti pañcaite yamakhyani vratani ca// 


Non-violence, non-injury to living beings, ahimsa; truth, 
satya; sexual restraint, brahmacarya; lack of deceit/hypocracy, 
akalkata; non-stealing, asteya. 


Niyamas 


They are also five: cleanliness (external cleanliness by ablution 
and internal cleanliness by removal of impure thoughts), ४८८०८८; 
contentment (=the habit of bearing all privations of heat and 
cooking कता रसच usent (like 
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remaining silent in speech), tapas; regular study of scriptures 
svadhyaya; meditation on God, to concentrate on Him to 
dedicate oneself to Him, Isvara-pranidhana. 


Asana 


It means postures or modes of sitting. There are eighty-four of 
them. To practice them is the physical part of Yoga. Some of 
them are quite hard and require expert guidance. Their practice 
leads to strong physique and provides the cure for diseases and 
ailments by purging the body of impurities. This part of Yoga 
goes by the name Hatha Yoga. The different activities of limbs 
and their positions are called Mudras the best of which is the 
Khecari through which the tongue is turned towards the throat 
and the sight is fixed on a point between the eyebrows. 
Pranayama 

This denotes breathing exercises. Literally it means ‘to restrain 
or hold the breath’, prana=breath, ayama=to restrain, to suspend, 
to hold, in other words to control. The nose plays an important 
part in this. It has three stages called puraka, kumbhaka and 
recaka. Puraka is to inhale the breath in all its fullness (that is 
why the word puraka- purnataya). Kumbhaka is to suspend the 
breath inhaled (as if it were in a pitcher, kumbha). Recaka is to 
exhale the breath. Pranayama is the best exercise for the 
detoxification of the body. With its regular practice a person can 
prolong his life. The inhaling and exhaling needs to be practiced 
in the form of anuloma and viloma, inhaling through one side of 
the nose and exhaling through the other side of it. 


Pratyahara 
It means withdrawl of the organs, to exercise control over the 
senses, to keep the mind and the senses away from external 


objects. 
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The above five parts of Yoga have external dimensions 
The rest of the three out of the eight have interna] Ones, They 
are: 


Dharana 

This means meditative fixation, to concentrate the mind on any 
place or object. In this state the mind is fixed on it and does not 
think of any thing else. Through this stage a Yogin can 8० up 
to the stages of Dhyana and Samadhi. 


Dhyana 


This means fixing the mind on an object and repeating the same 
thought constantly in the mind. With this the Yoga practitioner 
does not have any other thought except the one on which he has 
fixed his mind. With that achieved, the path for self-realization 
gets cleared. 


Samadhi 


After sufficient practice in Dhyana the mind acquires the capacity 
to steady itself. With that it becomes one with the object. That 
is the final stage. In this the practitioner gets transformed into 
that on which he has fixed his mind, tadakrticittavrttih. In it the 
individual self and the supreme self unite. The duality of 
knower and the known then gets dissolved for all times. 
Yoga accepts three entities, Isvara, Jiva and Prakrti. In this 
it is in alignment with that section of the Samkhya exponents 
which accepts I$vara. In Yoga view He is the efficient cause, the 
Instrument, the nimitta-karana that brings Prakrti and Purusa 
together. He is free from actions, their fruit, happiness and 
sorrow and so on. In Samadhi stage one can realize Ivara. 
According to Yoga the absorption of Jiva in Iévara, in 
other words the union (yoga=union) of Atman and Paramatman 


18 moksa, emancipation. Just as rivers by flowing into the ocean 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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turn into ocean, in the same way Jiva 
The individual soul then loses its identity by uniting with the 
Supreme One. What the Sarhkhya wants to achieve by means of 
equilibrium between the attributes, Gunas of Prakrti, the Yoga 


purports to achieve by means of control over the mind and the 
senses. 


or Atman joins Paramatman. 


Yoga Literature 


In 200 A.D. Patafijali wrote the Yoga-sutras which are divided 
in four chapters, Adhyayas called Samadhi, Sadhana, Vibhuti 
and Kaivalya. On the Yogasutras Vyasa wrote his Bhasya (a 
form of commentary where aphorisms are explained word for 
word with comments of its own) in 4" cen. A.D. On this 
Vücaspatimi$ra wrote a commentary under the title 
Tattvavaisaradi. On the Bhasya of Vyasa Nagesabhatta of 187 
cen. wrote a commentary called Chaya. Among other works on 
Yoga mention could be made of the Rajamartanda of Bhoja 
(117 cen. A.D.), the Yogavartika and the Yogasarasangraha of 
Vijiüanabhiksu (16 cen. A.D.). Vijiianabhiksu refuted 
Vacaspatimisra and brought the Yoga philosophy closer to the 
Upanisadic one. Some of the works like the Hathayogapradipika 
of Svatmarama put more emphasis on the Yogic exercises. 
There are other works on Yoga like the Goraksasataka and the 
Gherandasamhita whose authorship and date of composition are 
uncertain. 

Mimamsa 

It carries two other names: Karma-mimamsa and Purva-mimamsa. 
Its aim is to formulate rules in relation to the explanation of the 
Vedas in the context of sacrificial ritual. 

The oldest work on this system is the Purvamimamsa-sutra 
of Jaimini. Scholars would place it in the 4" cen. B.C. The 
traditional view is that Jaimini was a pupil of Vyasa, the author 
of the Mahabharata. Some scholars hold the view that the 

Mii amsa-syira, is posterior to the Nyaya-sutra and the Yoga- 


ollection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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sutra. Sabarasvamin wrote a Bhasya on the Mimarisa-siitra, In 
that he makes mention of the Vriti on it which according to 
Jacobi should belong to the period 200—500 A.D. and according 
to Kieth to 400 A.D. Sabarasvamin refers in his Bhüsya to 
Upavarsa, Bodhayana, Bhartrmitra, Bhavadasa and Hari as the 
commentators of the Mimamsa-sutra. Ganga Nath Jha considers 
Bhavadüsa referred to by Sabarasvamin as the author of the 
Vrtti. The Mimamsa-sutra and the Sabarabhasya were commented 
upon by Prabhakara, Kumarila and Murari, each in his own way 
giving rise to three Schools of which Murari’s School exists 
only in name. 

Called by different names Gaudamimamsaka and Guru, 
Prabhakaramisra wrote a commentary under the title Brhati on 
the Sabarabhasya which probably belongs to 600 A.D. Some 
scholars are of the opinion that he was posterior to Kumarila, a 
view that militates against the tradition which makes the latter 
a pupil of the former. About the 97 cen A. D. Salikanatha wrote 
a commentary Rjuvimala on the Brhati of Prabhakara. Another 
work of Salikanatha is the Prakaranapafcika which is an 
important work of the Purva-mimarhsa system. Another equally 
important work of this system is Bhavanatha's Nyayaviveka 
(1050—1150 A.D.). Vacaspatimigra in his Nyayakanika divides 
the Prabhakara School into two, the old and the new. 

With Kumarilabhatta started the Bhatta School. Kumarila 
occupies a unique place in-Indian philosophy. 

He was the only one who rescued the Vedic tradition from 
the sharp attacks of the Buddhists. He authored three great 
works, the Slokavartika, the Tantravartika and the Tuptika. 
These form the important limbs of the Mimamsa-sutras and the 
Sabarabhasya. The Slokavartika is a commentary on the first 
part of the first chapter of the Mimamsa-sutra. As the title itself 
indicates, it is in verse. The Tantravartika is a commentary on 
the Mimarisa-sutrá from the first part of the first chapter up to 
the end of the third chaptendtis in prose with-verses interspersed 
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ae The Tupfika is a commentary from chapter 4 to 12. 
umarila was a predecessor of Saikaracarya. Generally he ; 
^ y he is 
placed in 750 A.D. He was from South India. There is evid 
in his works of his good knowledge of the Dravidian lan; E 
He differs considerably from Prabhakara whose views MR 
forcefully. He is said to have ended his life by placing dn 
in the slow fire of chaff (tusagni) as a remorse for refuting the 
views of his teacher. Both of them, Prabhakaramigra and 
Kumarilabhatta are in agreement with Sabarasvamin’s view that 
the individual soul, Jivatman has an eternal presence in some 
form or the other. Illusion, Maya, both of them do not accept. 
Umbeka of the 5" cen. A.D. wrote a commentary on the 
Slokavartika of Kumarila. Two other commentaries on the work 
are those of Sucitrami$ra (post-13' cen. A.D.) and 
Parthasarathimisra (as per tradion of 10" cen. A.D., as per 
Radhakrishnan of 1300 A.D.) under the titles Kasika and the 
Nyayaratnakara respectively. On the Tantravartika 
Bhavadevabhatta (117 cen. A.D.) wrote a commentary 
Tautatimatatilaka and Some$varabhatta (1200 A.D.) the 
commentary Nyayasudha. On the latter Annnambhatta wrote a 
commentary Ranakojjivant. Tuptika has on it the commentaries 
Tantraratna by Parthasarathimisra and the Vartikabharana by 
Venkatamakhin. The disciple and son-in-law of Kumarila 
Mandanamiégra (5" cen. A.D.) was the author of a number of 
works like Vidhiviveka, Bhavanaviveka, Vibhramaviveka and 
Mimamsanukramant. After Kumarilabhatta Mandanamisra was 
the most prominent exponent of the Bhatta School. Predecesor 
of Vacaspatimiéra he is identified with Suresvara and ViSvarüpa. 
Vacaspatimi§ra wrote a commentary Nyayakanika on his 
Vidhiviveka. Over a period of time a number of independent 
works were written on Mimamsa. The tradition continued up to 
the 18* century. 2९६ 
According to Mimarnsa the only way to attain salvation 1s 


: rib : Vedic sacrifices. 
to. perform, eccording fo. prescrio: ed ritual the Vedic sa USA 
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The result: there is paucity of philosophical thoughts in Jaiminj. 
sutra. In Mimarhsakas’ view the Vedas are eternal, not Created 
or composed by man/men, apauruseya. 

It is the Karman that yields fruits of every kind. 

Jaimini accepts only the three Pramanas, a mode of proof 
a means for arriving at correct knowledge, Pratyaksa, direct 
perception, Anumüna, inference and Sabda, verbal testimony, 
Prabhakara added two more to them, Upamina, analogy, 
recognition of likeness and Arthàpatti, implication (arthsya= 
anuktarthasya, apattih=siddhih), deduction of a matter which 
could not be otherwise, assumption of a thing which is not itself 
perceived but which can be deduced from what is seen, heard or 
proved. Kumarila adds Anupalabdhi also to the list. 


Pratyaksa (perception) 

It has been defined as indriyarthasannikarsajam jñānam, the 
knowledge based on the contact, sannikarsa between the senses 
and the object 


Anumana (inference) 


It is based on the invariable, nitya, contact between the objects 
like that of smoke and fire. If there is smoke it is inferred that 
there is fire. 


Upamana (Analogy) 


It mans similarity or likeness. There is an object which one has 
seen. There is an object that one has not seen but which is 
similar to the one one has seen. The similarity of it with what 
one has seen would make one know as to what kind of object 
that one is that one has not seen. The classic example is gaur iva 
gavayah, gavaya (a specis of ox) is like (the common) ox. 


Sabda (Verbal Testimony) 


As explained above, it means verbal testimony. It could be of 
twonkinds;. that ‘of the words of the Vedi lad "tte SERGE that of 
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the words of the worthy people, the sages and Sce 
purusas, whose words can be relied upon. j 


Arthapatti (implication) 
It means the deduction of the matter. When it is said th he 
stout Devadatta does not eat in day-time, pino devadatto diva र 
bhunkte, it can evidently be deduced that he eats in the rcs 
time, otherwise how could he be stout? - 
Further, when it is said that Visqumitra is alive but is not 
at home, the obvious conclusion could be that he is Somerton 
else. 


the apta- 


Anupalabdhi 


It is non-recognition, non-perception. Its classic example is 
nasti ghato ’nupalabdheh, The jar is not there for it is not seen. 
The absence of an object is proved by its being not a matter of 
direct perception. The proof, pramana of Devadatta being not at 
home, Devadatto grhe nast is his being not to be seen there. 


Isvara 

Though Brahma-sutra or Vedanta-sutra places Jaimini in the 
category of the God-believers, the place of I$vara in his system 
is very weak. And this is as it should be. If Karman is the sole 
yielder of fruit then it is in the fitness of things that it, 
performed in a proper way, should lead to salvation. According 
to Prabhakara the disappearance of Dharma and Adharma and 
the activities related to them is Moksa, emancipation, for, their 
being at work is what causes punarjanma, re-birth. Kumarila 
accepts that state to be Moksa where Atman not affected by 
sorrows is in its own pristine form. 


Vedanta 
Also called Uttara-mimarnsa or Brahma-mimamsa it has attracted 
maximum, notice, both in, the. East, and. in the West. Literally 
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means the end, anta, portion of the Veda which forms the 
Upanisads. Kalidasa uses the term in the invocatory stanza of 
his Vikramorvasiya in this sense: Vedantesu yam ühur 
ekapurusam vyapya sthitam rodasi. The Vedic literature is 
broadly divided into two, the Karmakanda, the ritual ang the 
Jfianakanda, the (spiritual) knowledge. From the Sarhhitas down 
to the Aranyakas it is Karmakanda. The Upanisads are the 
Jüanakanda. Some of the Upanisads themselves are parts of the 
respective Aranyakas. 

The author of the Vedanta-sutra or the Brahma-sutra, the 
base text of the Vedanta philosophy was Badarayana. There is 
no unanimity about his date. Some place him in the 6" cen p.c. 
while others do so in 400 B.C. and still others in the middle of 
the 214 cen. B.C. 

The Brahma-sutra has four chapters of which the first 
establishes Brahman as the Supreme Reality, the second refutes 
opposite philosophical doctrines, the third outlines the means to 
obtain the knowledge of Brahman (Brahma-vidya) and the 
fourth the results of the Brahma-vidya. The Brahma-sutra 
doctrines are in full agreement with those of the Upanisads. The 
result: Badarayana expresses his full faith in the Vedas. He 
accepts one sole entity, Brahman as the Supreme Reality. The 
greatest contribution of Vedanta philosophy to the global 
philosophical thinking is the doctrine of Maya, Illusion which 
covers Brahman and through which the One comes to appear as 
many. According to Vedanta the creation has its existence only 
till there is no realization of Brahman. According to Sarhkhya 
the visible world is the transformation (parinama) of Prakrti. 
According to Vedanta it is the mere illusion (vivarta) while the 
reality is the Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

Among the older authorities on Vedanta Gaudapada is the 
most well-known. He wrote the Gaugapadiya-karika which in 

its 215 versos. expoundsoiwith. voperit’ argtmients the'imorfistic 
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(Advaita) Vedanta. He is said to be s 
Bhagavatpada (600—650 A.D), ie tah a ai 
Saükaracarya. The other noteworthy authority of this e great 
the great grammarian Bhartrhari who is Said to have um is 
Bhasya, extinct now, on the Brahma-siitra. Saikaracarya Sis 
Bhasya has referred to a philosopher of the mare 
Bhartrprapatica who was of the opinion that Brahman is TR 
‘One, Advaita and Two, Dvaits. Saükarücarya has referred to a 
Vrttikara. It is still uncertain as to who this Vrttikara was. 


Sankara School 


The most authoritative interpreter of Vedanta is Sankaracarya 
who is placed by Max Miller and other modern scholars in the 
period 788—820 A.D. According to the traditional view the 
period is the second half of the Th cen. A.D. (686-720 A.D). 
Sankaracarya wrote Bhasyas on the Brhatirayr, also called 
Prasthanatrayt; the Upanisads, the Srimadbhagavadgita and the 
Brahma-sutra. The Bhasya on the Brahma-sutra is called 
Sariraka-bhasya. He also wrote a small work the Atmabodha 
where in just 67 verses he gave a summary of the Vedanta 
philosophy according to which Brahman is the Only Reality, the 
world is unreal and Jiva is not different from Brahman, both of 
them being identical: Brahma satyam jagan mithya jio 
brahmaiva naparah. 

The Sartraka-bhasya carries on it commentaries by the 
adherents of two Schools called the Vivarana School and the 
Bhamati School. The Vivarana School is based on the 
Paficapadika of Padmapada which is a commentary on the first 
five Padas, chapters, of which it is available only on the first 
four sütras. Padmapada belonged to the last part of the 77 cen. 
and the beginning of the 87 cen. A.D. He was a senior pupil of 
Saükaracarya. Vivarana is a commentary by Prakasatman of the 
8४ cen.A.D. (according to Radhakrishnan 1200 A.D.) on the 


Paficapadika... Nidy&ragya. summarized, Ihe, findings of. the 
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Vivarana in his Vivaranaprameyasangraha. He is 
identified with Madhava of the 140 cen.A.D. 

Commentaries on the Sariraka-bhasya representing the 
Bhamati School are first the Bhamati of Vacaspatimigra 
Kalpataru and the Sastradarpana of Amalananda (13th čeri 
A.D.) and Parimala of Appayadiksita (16'"-17" cen. A.D). 

The Sankara School attracted a huge corpus of works; 
Since the Brahma-sutra, as the title itself would make it Clear, 
is in the sutra, aphoristic style, it is not easy to follow it. It needs 
detailed elucidation. Apart from Sankara a number of thinkers 
tried their hand in explaining it, each in his own way, with the 
result that there came to develop different Schools espousing 
their views. Sankara’s Vedanta follows non-dualism, Advaita, 
At the hands of others the Vedanta has undergone change. In 
their case it has come to be qualified with some word or the 
other and has come to be known by that. We may well take it 
up one by one. 

In the last part of the 7" or the beginning of the 80 cen. 
Sure$vara traditionally indentified with Mandanamiára who had 
turned to be a disciple of Saikaracarya after his defeat in a 
scholarly disquistion wrote the Taittirryopingadbhasyavartika, 
the Brhadaranyakabhasyavartika, the Naiskarmyasiddhi and the 
Brahmasiddhi. In the 8" cen. Sarvajiiatmamuni wrote the 
Sanksepasariraka in verse. Avimuktatman or Muktatman, date 
not known, wrote the work Istasiddhi. In 1180 A.D. wrote 
Sriharsa the highly scholarly work the Khandanakhandakhadya. 
In the 14" cen. A.D. Citsukha wrote the Pratyaktattvadipika 
which is better known after his name as Citsukht. In the same 
century Vidyaranya wrote in verse the Paricadast as also the 
Jivanmuktiviveka. In the 15 cen. Sadananda wrote the 
Vedantasara which is a good monograph on Advaita Vedanta. 
A similar type of monograph is the Vedantaparibhasa of 
Dharmarajadhvarindra of the 160 cen. which was commented 
upon iby. bis.son Ramakrsra o£ this ii hss RiveenroADoiThe title 
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of his commentary is Sikhamani. Na 
(140 cen.) and the Rainaprabha of Govindinanda (150 
the commentaries on Satkaracarya’s Brahmasity, bu ae 
vijianabhiksu wrote the commentary Vijäänämrt abhasya, 
Brahma-sutra. Siddhantamuktavali of rta on the 
and the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudan, Ren 
ore wellknown of the works on Advaita. D 
[70 cen. wrote a Bhasya Mitaksara o Annambhatta of the 


irnaya of Anandagirj 


Suddhadvaita. 


This owes its origin to Vállabhacarya. According to him Brahman 
is both saguna and nirguna, with attributes and Without attributes 
It is the one that really exists, sat, is pure consciousness, cit and 
ananda, bliss. This way it is saguna. It is devoid of the qualities 
common beings are endowed with. That way it is nirguna. 
Individual souls are a part, amsa, of Brahman. They are the 
sparks of Brahman-fire. So they are non-distinct from Brahman. 
The apparent distinction between the two is due to the wish of 
Ivara and not of Maya. Isvara through his own volition invests 
the individual self with a body as divine as its own self so that 
it can play to no end. This doctrine accepts the relationship of 
the type of nayaka-nayika, hero-heroine between I§vara and the 
Jivatman. The means for achieving the grace of I§vara is total 
devotion, ananya bhakti and self-surrender, atma-samarpana. In 
this School the deity to be worshipped is Srikrsna who is 
worshipped as Gopijanavallabha Govardhananatha or Srinatha. 

Purusottama, pupil of Vallabha wrote a commentary 
Bhasyaprakasa on his Bhasya which was commented upon by 
Yoge$vara through his commentary Rasmi. Purusottama’s 
Vedantadhikaranamala is an authoritative text of the Vallabha 
School. 


Visistadvaita 
This School owes its origin to Ramanuja of the 1 10 cen. A.D. 
According: to: hirtehi$y árücisn. the mitimatezrealityr But. db, Ss 8 
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conglomerate of the conscious individual selves (tvatmans) and 
the inert (jada) world. He got inspiration for his doctrine 
primarily from the Tamil Gathas of the Alwar saints or the 
Nathamuni, Yamunacarya (10" cen. A.D.) and other Saints of 
South India. His Bhasya on the Brahma-sutra carries the title 
Sribhasya on which SudarSana of the 13 cen. A.D, Wrote ६ 
commentary Srutaprakasika. The greatest of the exponents of 
this School was Venkatanatha Vedantadesika who wrote a 
commentary Tattvatika on the Sribhasya. 


Dvaitadvaita 

This owes itself to Nimbarka of about the 11" cen. A.D. who 
wrote a Bhasya the Vedantaparijata on the Brahma-sütra. 
According to him Brahman is both saguna, with attributes and 
nirguna, without attributes. The world is its visible form, 
abhivyakti. It is both distinct and non-distinct from Brahman. 
The invidual self, Jivatman and Prakrti inhere in it. In this way 
the School accepts both Dvaita, dualism and Advaita, monism. 
Jivatman even in emancipated state is distinct and non-distinct, 
bhinnabhinna from Brahman. The emancipation of the indvidual 
is to turn into Brahman which, according to it, is possible 
through pure knowledge and self-surrender. The worship of the 
Supreme is in the form of meditating on Radha and Krsna. The 
Nimbarka School is also known as Sanaka School. 

Apart from the Bhasya on the Brahma-sutra Nimbarka had 
authored Sataslokz which expounds his theory of Dvaitadvaita. 
His Bhasya was commented upon by his pupil Srinivasacarya. 
The commentary is titled Vedantakaustubha. Another scholar of 
this School KeSavacarya or Kesavakasmiri of the 15" cen. A.D. 
wrote a commentary on the Bhasya of Nimbarkacarya apart 
from writing commentaries on the principal Upanisads, the 


cStimadhhagavadgitaand,the, Kisnusahasrantimasotion USA 
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Dvaita 


Pom Ds पा 
under the title Dra m oft 
he supported Dualism, Dvaita. Accordine icin no where 

Ù र : ng to him Prakrti, Jivatman 
and Paramatman —all these three are eternal and are different 
from each other. The relationship between Jivatman and 
Paramatman is that between servant and master. 

He accepts three Pramanas, testimonies, Pratyaksa, 
Anumina and Sabda. Visnu is the Supreme Reality. The path to 
realize Him is devotion, bhakti. The Vedas are eternal and are 
the ultimate authority on matters spiritual. The Vaisnava Agamas 
and the Puranas are the authotative texts, the means of arriving 
at correct knowledge. 

After Madhva the great exponent of his philosophy was 
Jayatirtha (second half of the 14% cen. A.D), the pupil of 
Aksobhyatirtha. He wrote commentaries on all the works of 
Madhva: the prominent of which are the Nyayasudha on 
Brahmanuvyakhyana, the Paficika on the 
Prapaiicamithyatvakhandana, Prameyadipika on the 
Bhagavadgitabhasya. He also wrote two independent works: the 
Pramanapaddhati and Vadavali. The latter refutes the Maya 
theory of Advaita. 

Another noteworthy writer of this School was Vyasayati, 
the author of the Nyayamrta which refutes the Tattvadipika of 
Citsukha. He wrote commentaries on the works of Jayatirtha. 
Besides these he wrote commentaries on Madhva's 
Brahmasutrabhasya and the Bhagavadgita under the titles 
Tantradipik and Gitarthasangraha respectively. Other important 
votaries of this School who enriched its literature with their 
works are Vadiraja, Vijayindra and Srinivasatirtha. 

The Vedanta has captured the imagination of the thinkers 


and philosophers both of India and abroad and stands in terms 
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of popularity both in the past and the present at the 
Rightly has it been said: 
tavad garjanti Sastrani jambuka vipine yatha/ 
na garjati mahasaktir yavad vedantakesari// 


apex, 


«Sastras assert themselves as howl jackals in a jungle, till 
the mighty lion-in the form of Vedanta does not roar.” 


Vaisesika 

As it is with Samkhya and Yoga so it is with Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. Both are very similar to each other. The main aim of 
Vaisesika is to explain the external world while that of Nyaya 
is to do the same in the case of the inner one. Comparatively 
VaiSesika is older than Nyaya. The originator of this philosophy 
is sage Kanada. Some people term his system as Aulükya 
because according to them the original name of Kanada was 
Uluka. He came to be called Kanada because for his food he 
subsisted on only a few grains, kana+ada (ad ‘to eat’). It is also 
possible that Aulükya formed from Uluka is a term of derision 
used by the Advaitins against Kanada who, according to them, 
could not see the unity in diversity like an owl the sun, and who 
proceeded from unity to diversity and postulated salvation from 
the knowledge of the six categories, Padarthas. Such jibes were 
common among opponents in ancient times. 

The main theory of this system is that the atoms, Paramanus, 
are eternal and it is through them that the world comes into 
being. The Vaisesika accepts six categories—substance, quality, 
action, generality, particularity (visesa, whence the name of the 
system is derived) and inseparable relation; dravya, guna, karma, 
samanya, visesa, Samavaya. To these six the non-existence/ 
nullity/negation, abhava which is defined as bhavabhinna, 
bhavabhinno 'bhavah, other than positive, was added later. 

Substance in Vaigesika is that category which though 
being the base of हडप डात Retionis ie different Hom them 
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like the thread which is the base of cloth but is different from 
it. It has nine forms: earth, water, wind fire, ether, ti 
self and mind, prthivyaptejovayvakagadi thle time; Space, 
these the first five are aie th 0 
each of which has its special ह Womens purrs 
cognized through sense ० x els Mai os is 
smell which is cognized चा th ro र य 
£ e organ of smell, nose; the 
property of water is taste which is cognized through tongue; the 
property of wind is touch which is cognized through skin; the 
property of fire is colour which is cognized through eyes; the 
property of ether is sound which is cognized through ears. 
According to Vaiśeşika the sense organ through which the 
Dravya is cognized, is created through that Dravya. The smell 
being the property of earth the organ with which it is cognized, 
i.e., nose is created through the atoms of earth and so on. 

According to Kanada out of the five great elements the 
first four when in the form of causes are eternal, nitya but when 
in the form of effect are not so, anitya. Ether, akasa differs from 
the other great elements. The property of ether is sound, Sabda 
which is not visible, pratyaksa. It has to be inferred through 
sound. Since every property is to have some base, adhara, so 
property like sound also has to have some base and that base is 
inferred to be ether. 

Time and place are also not objects of direct perception. 
They also have to be inferred. Here, there, far, near, this side, 
that side, today, tomorrow, the day before—with these words 
are these inferred. 

Atman is eternal and all-pervasive. It is of two kinds, 
Jivatman and Paramatman or I§vara. Jivatman, individual self 
resides in body. It turns into Jiva when embodied. As soon as it 
is embodied consciousness activates the body. Jivatman is not 
one but many. In this form Vaisegika accepts the principle of 
ananyness anekavadacc Mind, ithe, mintha Dravya, experiences 
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happiness, sorrow, compassion, hatred etc. It is an interna] Sense 
organ. It also is eternal. 

Among the seven categories quality, Guna is the Second, It 
is of twenty-four types: form or colour (white, green), rüpa; 
taste (sour, sweet), rasa; smell (good or bad), gandha; touch 
(hot or cold), sparsa; sound, Sabda; contact, samyoga; Separation, 
vibhaga; separateness, prthaktva; measure, parimana; distance, 
paratva; proximity, aparatva; heaviness, gurutva; effort, 
prayatna; pleasure, sukha; pain, duhkha; will, iccha; liquidity, 
dravatva; unctuousness, lubricity, sneha; virtue, dharma; vice, 
adharma; impressions of previous births, samskaras; antipathy, 
dvesa; number, samkhya; intellect. buddhi. 

The active characteristic of Dravya is Karman. Quality, 
Guna is inactive form of Dravya, Karman is its active form. It 
is of five types: utksepana, to throw up, avaksepana, to throw 
down, akuficana, contraction, prasarana, stretching/spreading. 

Samanya, generality is that category through which different 
individuals are assigned the same species like men and women 
all different from each other are assigned one species of human 
beings. ४15688, particularity makes the inviduals of the same 
species look different from each other. 

As said earlier, Kanada does not include Abhava, negation, 
the absence, among the categories but his successor PraSastapada 
does. Though not visible, its existence cannot be doubted like 
absence of the sun in the night. It is as real as the presence of 
the moon and stars in the night. The existence of absence, 
Abhava is in no way less than the existence of Bhava. This also, 
therefore, came to be accepted as one of the categories, the 
seventh one at that. 

According to Kanada a person experiences sorrow because 
of ignorance the release from which is possible through self- 
upliftment, atmotthana, the first step towards righteousness the 
means for prosperity, abhyudaya, and spiritual bliss, nihSreyasa 

Data y" abiudayantnsreyasasiddhih' sa aharmahi. The 
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realization of Atman is possible only 
of things other than Atman. It is only after the knowledge of the 
similarity and the dissimilkarity of Atman and things other than 
that the emancipation is possible which is the final aim of life 

In that Bud Atman gets free from all attributes/qualities and 
gets into its pure, changeless form. 

The date of the Vaisesika-sitra is uncertain. Generally it is 
assigned to the period after 300 A.D. It is divided in ten parts. 
The Padarthadharmasangraha by Prasastapada, though a Bhasya 
on it, has more the character of an original text than a mere 
gloss. On this Bhasya of Pragastapada four scholars wrote 
commentaries: Vyomavatt of Vyomapada, other names 
Vyomasekhara and Sivaditya (०019५ cen. possibly), Nyayakandalt 
of Sridhara (the last part of the 10" cen. A.D), Kiranavali and 
Laksanavali of Udayana (the last part of the 10" cen. A.D.) 
Nyayalilavati of Srivatsa, other name Vallabha (possibly the last 
part of the 10" and the beginning of the 117 cen. A.D). 
Tarkakaumudi of Laugaksibhaskara is a beautiful work on 
Pragastapada’s text. Sankaramisra of the second part of the 150 
cen. A.D. wrote a commentary Upaskara on the Vaisesika- 
sūtra. The Vrtti of Jayanarayana of the 17" cen. A.D, is also an 
important work of the VaiSesika School. 

In the literature on philosophy there are some works which 
deal with the doctrines of both Nyaya and VaiSesika. Such 
works are Sivaditya’s Saptapadarthi (117 cen.A.D.), Varadaraja's 
Tarkikaraksa, KeSavamisra’s Tarkabhasa (13" or 14" cen. A.D.), 
Annambhatta’s Tarkasangraha with the auto-commentary Dipika 
(160 or 170 cen. A.D.), the Tarkamrta (1635 A.D.) of Jagadisa 
and Vigvanatha  Nyayapaücanana's Karikavali or 
Bhasapariccheda with the auto-commentary Siddhantamuktavali. 


when there is knowledge 


Nyaya 
It had its origin with the sage Gautama. Kautilya calls it by the 
term rê nviksiki, The Medan, axe the, WaT, authority, fc the 
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adherents of this system which has its peculiarity in that that ; 
seeks to prove everythinmg through logic and analysis, p. ‘ it 
two streams, the old and the new, Pracina Nyaya and Na as 
Nyaya. Pracina began with the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama, ie 
attaining right knowledge, Pramà, the Nyaya accepts sixteen 
categories: pramana, means of knowledge; prameya, object of 
knowledge; samsaya, doubt/indecision; prayojana, Purpose: 
drstanta, example; siddhanta, final Opinion; avayava, 
component part of a logical argument or syllogism; tarka, 
argument; nirnaya, conclusion; vada, discussion; Jalpa, 
disputation; vitanda, wrangling; hetvabhasa, fallacy; chala 
circumvention; jati, futile answer; nigrahasthana, unfitness to 
be argued with. According to Nyaya with the Proper knowledge 
of these categories a person attains nihsreyasa, spiritual bliss, 
which is the highest aim of life. It accepts the dawn of true 
knowledge as salvation. It, therefore, attaches importance to the 
means to attain it, the means for gaining tight knowledge. 
Like Vaisesika Nyaya also accepts atom to be the primary 
cause of creation, the atom which has no beginning and no end, 
It is the minutest particle. It cannot be viewd visually. Its 
existence can only be inferred. It was in existence in the 
beginning of the creation. That is why it does not perish. It is 
eternal. The world which is based on this eternality will have to 
be accepted as eternal in the ultimate analysis. Atom is the 
material Cause (upadana-karana) of the world while Iévara is 
the instrumental one (nimitta-karana). Atom (Paramanu), Soul 
(Atman) and Iévara are the three that are eternal. It is through 
them that the world subsists. Ivara cannot be seen, He can only 
be inferred. The only purpose of true knowledge is to bring the 
individual self to truth which is the means for salvation, viz., 
attaining that state where there is neither happiness nor sorrow. 
The means for true knowledge, the means for salvation is to 
read scriptures, imbibe their teachings and to listen to the 
cGissourses ofitheholy people papi a)” THIS Wilt Clear the 
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mind of doubts. By following the Yo 
Sipe! of fran eam td aio in he 

Nyaya system has two traditi Mm 

tradition accepts sixteen categories झा) o dandiner चाटी 

` : patie while the new one, under the 
greater influence of Vaisesika accepts Seven of them only. The 
oldest work: of old tradition is the Nyaya-sutra of Gautama 
which is divided in four parts. It is assigned generally to the 3rd 
cen. A.D. The jns well-known and authoritative exposition 
(Bhasya) on it is that of Vatsyayana which is accepted to be a 
work of the 47 cen. A.D. The Buddhist logician Ditinaga of 5th 
cen. A.D. refuted with forceful arguments the views of 
Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara of the 67 cen. A.D. wrote a 
commentary on Vatsyayana's Bhasya under the title Nyayavartika 
which was commented upon by the great logician Vacaspatimisra 
of the first half of the 90 cen. A.D. The title of his commentary 
is the Nyayavartikatatparyatika, a masterly work which gave 
new life to the Nyaya system after deadly blows of the Buddhists. 
Udayana in 984 A.D. wrote a commentary on it under the title 
Nyayavartikatatparyaparisuddhi. He also wrote four independent 
works on the Nyaya system: Nyayakusumanjali, 
Atmatattvaviveka, Kiranavali and Nyayamaijart. Another scholar 
of the old system of Nyaya was Jayanta who wrote the work 
Nyayamaiijart. Bhüsarvajiia of the 10 cen. A.D. gave a survey 
of the system of logic in his work the Nyayasara. 

The new tradition of Nyaya started with Gangesa 
Upadhyaya of the last part of the 12" cen. A.D. He wrote the 
Tattvacintamani which discusses in depth the four proofs, 
Pramünas accepted by-Nyaya in an highly abstruse technical 
jargon of avacchedakavacchinna not easily comprehensible which 
later became a hallmark of profundity of knowledge of the 
system and which was also adopted by the grammarians of the 
new school, Navya-vyakarana. His son Vardhamana (1225 A.D.) 
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wrote Bhasyas on the works of Udayana and Vallabha. In th 

second half of the 13" cen. A.D. Jayadeva, also a playwright 
and rhetorician of note, wrote a commentary Aloka on the 
Tattvacintamani. A Begali Brahmana of the name of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma wrote a commentary Tativaciniamanivyakhyg on 
the Tattvacintamani of GangeSa. Three of his pupils of the 
names of Caitanya Mahaprabhu, the founder of the Gaudiya sect 
of the Vaisnavas, Raghunatha Siromani, the great logician and 
Krsnananda Agamavagisa, the author of the Tantrasara attained 
great fame. Raghunatha Siromani of the 15" cen. A.D, wrote 
two great works, Didhiti and Padarthakhandana. Jagadiga (16th 
cen. A.D.) and Gadadhara (17" cen. A.D.) were two other great 
authorities of the Navya Nyaya system. Apart from a number of 
commentaries they enriched the Navya Nyaya system with their 
works Sabdasaktiprakasika and the Vyaptipaficaka. 
Nyayasutravriti of Vi$vanatha is another great work of this 
system. 
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UNORTHODOX SYSTEMS 


Buddhism 


Buddhism is the religion practiced by the Buddhists, the followers 
of the Buddha. Lord Buddha delivered his sermons in Pali by 
going round the country in the sixth or the fifth cen. B.C. He 
conveyed his message only verbally and did not commit anything 
to writing. His disciples collected his sermons in the form of 
three different texts called collectively Ti (Tri) pitaka, meaning 
literally the three boxes, pitaka=box, each representing a 
particular type of knowledge under the names of Vinaya, Sutta 
and Abhidhamma of which the first deals with the matter 
relating to discipline, the second contains Buddha’s sermons 
and the third the philosophical matter. These Pitakas were 
revised from time to time in congregations of the Bhikkhus 
called Sangitis held at Rajagrha, Vaisali and Pataliputra. It is at 
the last one that a final shape was given to the Tripitaka. 

Since the Lord had spoken and not committed anything to 
writing, his sermons were interpreted differently by his different 
disciples. These different interpretations led to the appearance 
of two main Schools in Buddhism called Hinayana, the Lower 
Vehicle and the Mahayana, the Higher Vehicle. 

The kernel of Lord Buddha’s sermons is represented by 


fourmnoble.truths,AryacSatyas, pwhich ate, Wy 53 Foundation USA 
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i. The world is full of sorrows 

ii. There is a cause which is responsible for them 

iii They can be ended 

iv. There are means of ending them, duhkhanirodha. 

marga 
The oldest text of Hinayana is the Tripitaka which is in 

Pali. That represents the oldest form of Buddhism. It 
emphasis on the principle of momentariness, ksanikavada, Every 
created thing exists only for a moment. The next moment it is 
a different thing which is called by the name dharma. The 
Buddha is accepted in this School as the instructor, not Bhagavan 
or Ivara. According to it the world exists through kamma and 
dhamma. The actions performed in this life yield fruit in the 
next. So there is no need for ISvara. Buddhism thus is an 
atheistic religion. The state of Arhathood is the state of perfection, 
With non-attachment to worldly objects there is no action. Since 
there is no action, there is no re-birth. The Hinayana preaches 
full control over Vasanas, the impressions unconsciously left on 
the mind by the past good or bad actions that produce pleasure 
or pain, which is rather difficult to practice. That was the reason 
another School, the Mahayana, arose. 


Mahayana (The Higher Vehicle) 


The main thrust of this School is that after attaining Nirvana, 
emancipation, one should not close one’s eyes towards the 
world but should spread such light as may lead to disappearance 
of the darkness of ignorance. This view is more liberal and is 
actuated with the thought of helping humanity to shake off the 
shackles of ignorance. It accepts lévara. The aim of every 
human being should be to attain Buddha-hood. So there could 
be many Buddhas. Gautama Buddha is also one of them. 
According to Hinayana to attain Arhat-hood is the ideal. 
According to Mahayana it is to attain first the state of 
Rofibisasiya hood. and from thereitovattaityBuddhashood is the 


lays 
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ideal. Bodhisattva is that Person who is on the way to attain true 
knowledge by way of engaging himself in pious deeds that 
result, in his next birth, in attaining of the state of Buddha वळ, 

Hinayana has two principal branches Vaibhasika and 
Sautrantika, also called Sarvastivada. Mahayana also has the 
two branches called Madhyamika and Yogacara. Vaibhasikas 
accept the existence of only the two; consciousness, cetana and 
the material objects which are a matter of direct perception 
(pfatyaksa). They do not accept the existence of even Akasa. 
The material objects like earth, water, fire and wind owe their 
origination to the aggregation of their constituent atoms which 
cannot be seen but their aggregates can be. Finally all objects 
turn into atoms which are imperishable. Being just the aggregate 
of atoms the materal objects also in the ultimate analysis are 
imperishable. Dharmakirti and Dinnaga uphold this view. 

The Sautrantikas also accept consciousness, cefand and the 
material world but according to them they are known through 
inference. Of the Tripitakas the Sautrantikas accept the authority 
of the Suttapitaka only and not the other two. Kumaralaghva 
was the first to propound the view. He and the followers of his 
view believe that the worldly objects exist just for a moment, 
The next moment they change. The change is so quick that it 
eludes our cognition and we think that it is the same object 
while the fact is that the object of a moment before has 
disappeared already and it is a new object that we are viewing 
now. 

The Madhyamika School of Mahayana started with 
Nagarjuna. This School believes in nihilism (Simya-vada). This 
nihilistic or negativistic doctrine accepts two truths, the higher 
that ends in the vacuity of all conceptions and the other that 
. allows ordinary life. 

The Yogacara School accepts only the existence of 
consciousness (celana). All objects that are visible and are 
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itself. No object can exist outside consciousness or knowleg 
(Jiiana). This supreme truth can be realized only through Yo = 
The prominent exponents of this School were As 2a- 
Vasubandhu. 

The Buddhists are of the view that the cause of sorrow in 
the world is ignorance, avijja (avidya) which can be Temoved by 
following the cightfold path like engaging in proper actions 
samyak karya, proper knowledge, samyag jana and so On. It is 
only then that a person can achieve Nibbana, salvation, a state 
by achieving which all sorrows disappear. 

The evolution of Mahayana in Buddhism was a tuming 
point. Just three or four centuries after his Mahaparinibbana, the 
Buddha himself came to be accepted as the controller of human 
destiny, as the bestower of boon whereby, much against his 
teachings, worship of him in utmost devotion in the form of 
installation of idols in temples became a regular practice. He 
took the place of I$vara in Brahmanism. Such a large number of 
his idols came up, particularly in the Middle East that his name 
in the changed form of But (Buddha) came to signify idol. 

The first sermon that the Buddha delivered at Varanasi put 
the spotlight on the Middle Path from where developed the 
Madhyamika School. Nagarjuna gave it the form of a doctrine 
through his path-breaking works the 
Satasahasrikaprajfaparamita and the Madhyamikakarika with 
its twenty-seven chapters comprising 400 verses with the auto- 
commentary Akutobhaya. His pupil Aryadeva carried it forward 
through his work the CatuhSataka, accepted on all fours as a 
great work of this School. Candrakirti of the 60 or the 70 cen. 
wrote a commentary on it 

As said above, the doctrine propounded by Maitreyanatha 
was given the name Yogacara by his pupil Asanga, placed by 
some in the 37 cen. A.D. and by others in the 47 or the 5 cen. 
A.D. who expounded it. His brother Vasubandhu gave 2 
@hilosophical. explanation, o£, hisi doctrines; under, the name 


anga and 
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Vijfianavada. Among other importa ; 

dt be mentioned Avanos xis E m School 
Mahayanasraddhotpada-sutra. Asaüga and vant work 
a prominent place in Buddhist literature. Vasubandhu Ex n 
Abhidharmakosa which in its original Sanskrit form ^ the 
available now. It was translated in Chinese in the 6% cen A 
It refutes the Vai$esika doctrines. The Sarnkhya dod 
Vasubandhu refutes in his work the Pon 
Vijriaptimatrkasiddhi is another of Vasubandhu's well-known 
works. Sthiramati, Diinaga, Dharmapala and Silabhadra are his 
more noteworthy followers. Sthiramati wrote a commentary on 
M oue 5 Trimsikavijnapti and Dharmapala on 
Virisatikavijfiapti. Dinnaga was pupil of Vasubandhu. There is 
no unanimity about his date. Some place him in 5" cen, A.D. 
while others between the period 520—600 A.D. and believe him 
to have been a contemporary of Kanyakubja ruler Sriharsa’s 
Guru Gunaprabha. Mallinatha while commenting on the 
Meghaduta verse — dinnaganam pathi pariharan 
sthilahastavalepan takes dirninaganam to be an oblique reference 
to this Buddhist philosopher which would make him pre- 
Kalidasan. His works the Pramanasamuccaya, the 
Pramünasastraprave$a and so on are available in Tibetan 
translation and are very popular in Japan. Dharmakirti (60 or Th 
cen. A. D.) wrote an highly acclaimed work the Nyayabindu. 
Dharmottara of the 97 cen. A.D. wrote a commentary on it 
under the title Nyayabindutika. Silabhadra (7 cen. A.D.) was 
the head of the Nalanda Buddhist monastery. Hieun Tsang 
studied Buddhist philosophy under him. 

Coming to the Vaibhasika School of Hinayana a conclave, 
Sangiti, organized under the patronage of Emperor Asoka of 
500 Buddhist Bhiksus headed by Vasumitra had prepared 4 
commentary titled Vibhasa on the Jianaprasthana of Arya 
Katyayani that gave the name to the School. Emperor Kanishka 


Was its great supporter. So were Bhadanta Dharmajata and 
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Ghosaka. Udanavagga, Dhammapada, Ekottaragama th 

: = SSE tits 
Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa and the Jatakamala of Aryastira 
seem to be connected with this School. 

Of the Sautrantikas no work has survived. 

Jainism 

The Jainas are the followers of Vardhamana Mahavira (598— 
527 B.C.) He was the last of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, A 
Ksatriya by birth he gave up throne in favour of his younger 
brother thirty years after the death of his father. Next thirteen 
years he devoted to thinking of matters spiritual that led to his 
realization of true knowledge. 

Jaina philosophy accepts both Jiva, the personal soul 
enshrined in the human body imparting to it life, motion and 
sensation and Prakrti, the original source of the material world 
to be two different entities, though eternal. The Jainas believe in 
re-birth and the theory of Karman. According to them knowledge, 
Bodhi is present in Jiva though it does not come into the open 
due to actions performed in earlier births. The physical form 
determined by the result of actions in previous births comes in 
the way of progress of Jiva. That is why the body is called in 
Jaina works as avarana, cover. To get rid of this cover is 
possible through three ways: samyag darsana, proper thinking, 
samyag jriana proper knowledge, and samyak caritra, proper 
conduct, called coliectively Triratna, the three jewels. Samyag 
darsana is the faith in Jaina doctrines, samyag jiana is to grasp 
Properly the doctrines preached by Jaina spiritual masters, 
samyak caritra is to put those doctrines in actual practice to 
remove the cobweb of actions and their fruits that bind Jiva. To 
put these doctrines in practice would need practicing ahimsa, 
non-violence, sunrtavak, the sweet speech, asteya, non-stealing, 
brahmacarya, celibacy, aparigraha, not accepting anything that 
is not absolutely necessry. The purpose of Triratna is to make 
Jiva free of bondage which,is.hisheing free, ofwarldly vasands 
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p ER Ad LERNEN the Jainas do not accept the 
Saran to the state of पोळ Eee To them it means his 
ntering 17 पु at s 

dis कि selen tate he becomes Arhat, 

The most significant contribution of : 

philosophical thinking is their theory of क ai e 

their part to solve the contrast between what is abiding and vis 

is constantly undergoing change by proclaiming that in one 
sense something may be asserted and in the other the same thing 
may be denied. Anekantavada is their Syadvada, The same thing 
could be both nitya and anitya, eternal and non-eternal, The 
object is measured through the principle of Saptabhangi, the 
seven ways: 1. Syad asti, may be it esists 2. Syan nasti, may be 
it does not exist 3. Syad asti nasti, may be it exists and does not 
exist 4. Syad avaktavyah, may be it is not possible to be 
described 5. Syad asti cavaktavyas ca, may be it exists and it is 
not possible to describe it 6. Syan nasti cavaktavyas ca, may be 
it does not exist and it is not possible to describe it 7. Syad asti 
ca nasty cavaktavyas ca, may be it exisists and does not exist 
and it is not possible to describe it. According to this doctrine 
all the objects of the world are both existent and non-existent. 

Jainism divides the whole world into two eternal objects 

(Dravyas) Jiva and Ajiva, the former conscious and the latter 

unconscious. Jiva is Atman and Ajiva Anatman. Jiva is. the 

active agent who performs actions (karir) and also enjoys their 
fruit (bhoktr). It is complete in itself. It reveals itself as also 
other objects. It courts bondage due to increasing influence of 

Pudgala (matter). It is of two kinds, emancipated and under 

bondage. The emancipated is the one that has true knowledge. 

It is different from the body but to reap the fruit of actions it 

puts on body. After embodying itself it becomes a worldly 

object. In that state it grows big and small and gets expanded 
and contracted. When the actions are completely destroyed, it 
becomes brrinisefenit! THe knowledge appears je itantomatcal!Y 
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after the destruction of actions. It does not need any outside hel 
like the organs of sense to comprehend it. It alone (Kevala) y 
sufficientIt to reveal itself 
Ajivas are those objects that have a physical form. Called 
Astikaya Ajivas they are four in number: Dharma, Adharma 
Akasa and Pudgala. Kala has no form. It is Anastikaya. Thus 
Ajivas both of the Astikaya and Anastikaya type put together 
number five. Dharma imparts motion to the world though 
motionless in itself. All Astikaya objects expand in Akasa Which 
is of two types, Lokaka$a and Alokakaóa, the former Where" 
movement is possible and the latter where it is not. Pudgala is 
matter. It is that kind of dravya that can come together and fall 
apart (samyoga-viyoga). Brought together Pudgalas turn into a 
big object and with reduction in their number the same can be 
turned into an object of small size. According to Jainas the body 
is made of Pudgala which is its material cause, upadana-karana 
while Jiva is its instrumental/efficient cause, nimitta-karana. In 
the state of bondage Jiva (Atman) and Pudgala are commingled 
like milk and water. For attaining Moksa Pudgala has to be 
taken away from Jiva. 

After Mahavira his followers got divided into two sects, 
the Digambara and the Svetambara. The Digambara monks do 
not put on clothes. According to them women are not eligible 
for Nirvana, through practicing austerities. The-Digambaras do 
not cover the idols of Tirthankaras. According to them Mahavira 
practiced celibacy all his life. 

The Svetambaras put on white clothes. For them women 
can also attain emancipation. 

The division of the Jainas into two sects had taken place 
by 1* cen. A.D. The Svetambara sect has a big corpus of 
literature, both religious and philosophical, while the Digambara 
sect lacks in religious literature. The Svetambara religious 
literature has 84 works of which 41 are sütras. Both the sects do 

coobracceptv the: authority of the "VediePhat tette" reason the 
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theistic Brahmanical philosophers included 
group of the atheists. 

The earliest Digambara wri ; 
Svetambaras as well is indi ree du EY 
Prakrit. The first among those who chose to write E E 

was Umasvamin (3' cen. A. D.) His ok हत 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra is considered an authotative text by 
the followers of both the sects. He was followed by another 
wellknown philosopher Divakara of 5" cen. A.D. He wrote a 
commentary on the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra as also two 
independent works Nyayavatara and Sammati-sutra. In the first 
half of the 8th cen. A. D. Samantabhadra wrote a commentary 
on the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra which carried an introduction 
on it of the name of Aptamimamsa and which was known to 
both Kumarila and Vacaspatimiára. Other works of 
Samantabhadra are the  Yuktyanusasana and the 
Ratnakarandasravakacara. Probably to this very century 
belonged Akalanka who wrote the Tattvartharajavartika and the 
Astasati which are commentaries on the Tattvarthadhigama and 
the Aptamimamsa respectively. The views of Aklalanka met 
with rebuttal from Kumarila. In his works the Astasahasri, the 
Tattvarthaslokavartika, the Aptapariksa, the Patrapari&sa, 
Pramanapariksa and the Pramananirnaya Vidyananda refuted 
Kumarila and re-established the validity of the views of Akalanka. 
Prabhacandra, the pupil of Kundakunda wrote on Jaina logic the 
works Prameyakamalamartanda and the 
Nyayakumudacandrodaya. Besides the above, a Digambara 
philosopher of the name of Subhacandra of the last part of te 
8" and the early part of the 9" cen. A.D. wrote a work under पोर 
title JAanarnava which is in verse. 

The earliest philosopher of the Svetambara sect ef Se 
Jainas is Haribhadra who apart from writing a Comment cm 
Dianaga’s Nyayapravesa Wrote the works že 

cGaddaráanasamuceayds nthini. TORRANCE TS 


the Jeinas in the 
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Yogadrstisamuccaya, the Yogabindu and the Dharmabindy 
Towards the last part of the 9" cen. A.D. Amrtacandra Wrote 
two works the Tattvarthasara and the Purusarthasiddhyupaya 
apart from writing commentaries on some works. An important 
work of Jaina philosophy is Hemacandra’s Pramanamimamsg. 
Mallisena of the 130 cen. A.D. wrote a commentary 
Syadvadamaiijart on Hemacandra’s Anyayogavyavacchedika. To 
this very century belongs Asadhara whose Dharmamria is 
particularly noteworthy. In thelSth cen. A.D. Sakalakirti wrote 
a voluminous work the Tattvarthasaradipika in tweve chapters, 
In the same century wrote Srutasagara the works 
Jinendrayajnavidhi and the Tattvarthadipika. In the 17" cen, 
A.D. Yagovijaya wrote the works Jiianabinduprakarana and the 
Jiianasagara. 

Carvaka 

This school of philosophy is entirely different from others. 
About its nomenclature there is difference among scholars. 
According to some it came to be so called because its originator 
had the name Carvaka. According to others Carvaka is a corrupt 
form, apabhramsa, of caruvak meaning pleasant speech. To the 
adherents of this view the enjoyment of this world is the 
ultimate aim of life. The system is also known by a couple of 
other names like Lokayata, Vastuvada, Jadavada. In it the inert 
matter jada-padartha is accepted as the ultimate truth because 
that is the only thing that can be perceived, a typical materialistic 
approach. For Carvaka there is only one pramana, the pratyaksa 
and no other. For him whatever is pratyaksa is real. Everything 
else, the heaven, the other world, paraloka etc. is unreal. The 
creation comes into being according to him through the four 
elements only: earth , water, fire and wind. The consciousness 
appears in the body with the combination of the above four just 
Ku BR UEM with the combination of betel leaf, grecamut, 


a in Hindi) and lime. The release from the 
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body, i.e. death, itself is Moksa. The happiness and sorrow i 
the world are the heaven and hell. There is no other world पता 
this one. For Carvaka there is no Karman theory, no re-birth. 
For him the aims of life, the puriisarthas, are Artha and Kama 
only. There is no place for Dharma and Moksa. The Carvaka 
view is summed up in the following verse: 


yavaj jivet sukham jived rnam krtva ghrtam pibet/ 
bhasmibhutasya dehasya punar agamanam kutal// 


"So long as one is to live, one should live happily. One 
should help himself with ghee (even by) incurring debt. How 
can the body that has been reduced to ashes come back?" 

Strange as though it may appear, there is no basic work on 
the Carvaka system. Sarvadarsanasamgraha has a chapter on 
Carvaka philosophy in all its aspects. It is also dealt with in an 
independent work of the name Tattvopaplavasiriha. It is known 
also through stray references in older works. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


Astronomy 


Called as jyotisam gatih and listed as one of the six arigas, 
limbs, the auxiliaries of the Vedas to aid the correct interpretation 
of their text, it has three divisions of Siddhantajyotisa, astronomy, 
Phalitajyotisa, astrology and Ganita, mathematics. It was a 
discipline very well-known during the Vedic period. The people 
of that period knew the constellations, the naksatras. According 
to Weber the Rgveda, the Satapatha Brahmana, the Taittiriya 
Samhita and the Atharvaveda refer to some of the naksatras. 
From this it could be surmised that with the discovery of the 
constellations astronomy would have started to register its 
progress. The planets find mention in the Taittiriyaranyaka, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Manavadharmasastra. 
The earliest available texts on astronomy are those of Aryabhata. 
They are: the Aryabhatiya of ten stanzas, the Dasagitikasutra 
and the Aryastaka. Next to Aryabhata was Varahamihira who 
had died in 587 A.D. His astronomical work is the 
Pancasiddhantika, the text dealing with the five siddhantas, 
which are (1) Paitamaha, (2), Romaka, (3), Paulisa, (4) Surya, 
(5) Vasistha. In the Paitümaha it is the study of the sun and the 
moo, in. Romaks,.as ésiclear from thename itselfpitds: the study 
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of the views on astronomy of the Romans whi ik 
Indian system of dividing time into Yu tid Bee the 
Dvapara, Kali) had their own system of division Saleen Treta, 
It calculated the movement of the sun and the moon aro ane 
meridian. It also dealt with the eclipses. The maura m 
developed the Tables of Sines and thus had contrib “i 
significantly to the discipline of astronomy. In it is also dui 
with the movement of the planets and the constellations. Of all 
these Siddhantas the Suryasiddhanta is the most realistic It 
deals with the rules of Equation. The Vasistha Siddhanta COE 
itself with the position and the movement of planets. All these 
principles are an evidence that by the time of Varahamihira the 
discipline of Astronomy had developed considerably in India. 

Of the works written on Astronomy after Varahamihira 
mention can be made of Sisyadhivrddhitantra of Lalla around 
748 A.D. The work was commented upon by Bhaskara in 1150 
A.D. Useful also in the field are the works Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta and the Khandanakhadyaka of Brahmagupta of the 7" 
cen. A.D. Around 1150 A.D. Aryabhata, an astronomer other 
than the one of the same name referred to above, wrote the work 
Aryasiddhanta. In the 117 cen. A.D. Bhoja wrote the 
Rajamrganka and Satananda the Bhasvati. The most noteworthy 
work after that of Varahamihira is that of Bhaskaracarya. Titled 
Siddhantasiromani it is divided in four parts. Another work of 
his is the Karanakutuhala. Vidyamadhaviya of an anonymous 
author which had been written before 1350 A.D. explains in 
detail the views of such authorities as Vasigtha, Brhaspati, 
Gargya and so on. Vrddhavasisthasamhita is another work of 
note in the field. So is the Jyotirvidabharana ascribed to 
Kalidasa though it is a work of a later date. 


Astrology 


Astrology as a separate discipline had been pursued in India 
since very early times. The works of Varahamihira eclipsed 


Lier .autho. is the reason none of these 15 
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available at present except some damaged portions Of the 
Vrddhagargasamhita. A work titled Yavanajataka Written in 
Nepali script which still is in manuscript records the fact that a 
Yavana (Greek) ruler had transcribed his work, originally Written 
in his language, in Sanskrit and had given it the present form, 
According to Bhattotpala of 1000 A.D. it follows the Saka era 
which when converted to the Christian era would put its 
composition to 169 A.D. A work of the same title was produced 
by one Sphurtidhvaja in 268 A.D. Again, a work under the title 
Vrddhayavanajataka was written by an author of the same 
name, date unknown, which has 8000 stanzas. All these 
Yavanajatakas discuss the problems of predictions in the Yavana 
country 

Varahamihira divides Astronomy in four parts: Tantra 
which discusses Astronomy, Siddhantajyotisa which concerns 
itself with Mathematics, Hora which centres on birth chart and 
Phalitajyotisa, which deals with prediction. The best acclaimed 
work of Varahamihira is the Brhatsamhita which in its 106 
chapters deals with such diverse subjects as the nature of the 
constellations and the planets, their movement and their influence 
on human life, the Indian geography, the indications about the 
climate, the characteristic features of men and women (which 
would determine their being auspicious or inauspicious, good or 
bad), the omens and their interpretation and marriage. The work 
18 commented upon by Bhattotpala. About marriage, vivaha 
Varahamihira has written two other works, the Brhadvivahaphala 
and the Svalpavivahaphala. In the field of Astrology two of his 
most wellknown works are the Brhajjatala and the Laghujataka. 

Prthuyasas, the son of Varahamihira of 600 A.D. wrote a 
work Horāśatapañjikā which also was commentd upon by 
Bhattotpala who himself wrote a work Horasastra which is the 
most popular manual on Astronomy/Astrology. It commands 
wide readership even. at 
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The Vidyamadhaviya and the Jyotirvidabharana are tw 
other works of note on Astrology. A few others on the discipli : 
are Bhoja's Vidvajjanavallabha, Harsakirti's Jyotisoddha; i 
Nilakantha’s Sanjnatantra and Varsatantra. ; TN 

It may not be out of context to refer here to bird- 
prognostication and palmistry. A good work on पथ ED 
the Samudratilaka of Durlabha and his son Jagaddeva (12% Cen 
A.D.). An equally good work on dreams is the Svapnacintimani 
of Jagaddeva. The Adbhutasagara of Vallalasena and his son 
Laksmanasena of the 12" cen. A.D. deals with prognostication 
while the Ramalarahasya of Bhayabhanijana deals with Geomancy 
with the help of line drawings and figures. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics evolved in India as part of Astronomy. Aryabhata 
was one such astronomer who dealt with mathematics in the 
background of Astronomy (Siddhantajyotisa). Of 108 verses in 
the Arya metre of his Dasagitikasutra 33 deal with nathematics, 
25 with time calculation and 20 with sphere (mandala). It was 
he who propounded the theory that the earth is round in shape 
and that it moves on its circumference, a view that finds 
resonance with modern scientists. His views on eclipse also tally 
with theirs. Bhaskaracarya, the pupil of Aryabhata wrote two 
works the Laghubhaskariya and Mahabhaskartya. Born in 598 
A.D. Brahmagupta wrote in 628 A.D. the work 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta. His theorum going after his name 85 
Brahmagupta’s theorum forms part of the syllabus in Mathematics 
course in present day schools and colleges of India. Another 
work of his Khandakhadyaka which he wrote in 665 AD. 
derives much help from mathematical calculations 17 his 
treatment of Astronomy. In the 107 cen. A.D. Mahaviracarya 
wrote the Ganitasarasangraha which is easier and simpler (than 
Brahmagupta’s work and has also something of geometry; inat 
Tha Triat of Sahara (991 AD) deals with quem daii 
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The most prominent of the mathematicians of India was 
the great Bhaskaracarya of 1150 A.D. who immortalized himself 
with his work the Siddhantasiromani which has two Sections 
one the Lilavati on Arithmetic and the other Bijaganita on 
Algebra. About the Lilavati there is an anecdote which bears 
reproduction here. Bhaskaracarya had a daughter of the name 
Lilavati. She lost her husband shortly after her marriage. Shattered 
by that she would be crying all the time. Having come to know 
of it, Bhaskaracarya brought her to his house from that of his in- 
laws. There too she would remain morose and melancholy, 
Noticing that, Bhaskaracarya thought of diverting her mind to 
something constructive. He introduced her to Arithmatic in 
which she developed interest which grew into passion gradually 
so much so that she began to invent her own calculations which 
so pleased the father that he decided to name the section dealing 
with Arithmatic in his monumental work after her. 

The discussion on Mathematics may be closed with the 
mention of the work Parsiprakasa written in 1643 by Malajit 
wherein he had evolved a method whereby Hindu dates could be 
converted into Muslim ones and vice versa. The Mughal Emperor 
Shahjahan had honoured him with the conferment of the title 
*Vedangaraya' for this feat of his. 


There is an impression not only among the common people but 
also even among scholars that the ancient Indians payed more 
attention to religion and philosophy, grammar and poetics, 
lexicography and medicine and general literature; poetry, prose, 
drama, campu and so on. How erroneous it is is proved by the 
availability of material, though scanty, about disciplines like 
science and technology. The first discipline being taken up for 
notice here, ndas this category,.is-agriculturesandogardening 
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Since ages, India has been primarily an agricultural country with 
farming as the principal occupation of the people. Setting up of 
big industries which has led to its emergence as one of the ten 
most industrialized AS of the world, is a recent phenomenon. 
With agriculture as its mainstay it was natural for ancient Indian 
thinkers to devote themselves in discovering ways and means 
for proper maintenance of farms and fields, the proper choice of 
geeds, crop rotation, irrigation, plant diseases and their cure. 
Apart from traditional knowledge handed down from generation 
to generation, scientific manuals on the subject of agriculture 
and farming came to be produced, the more noteworthy of them 
being the Krsigita, the Krsiparasara, the Krsisamayanirnaya 
and so on. Quite a few of such works are still in manuscript. 
Ancient Indians were well aware of the nature of soil and 
various methods of improving its fertility in order to get good 
yield. Plants were treated with decoctions to get exuberant 
growth. The materials, mentioned as manure in the Sanskrit 
works, contain nitrogen and phosphorus which are essential for 
nutrition of plants. The methods of preparing manures and their 
applications have elicited high praise from modern scientists. 
Just as the ancient Indians were aware of the nature of the 
soil and the various methods for raising its fertility, they were 
also familiar with the preventive and the curative medicine for 
plants. The ancient works deal extensively with plant diseases; 
their names, their symptoms, their causes, their curative methods. 
They mention preparation and sprinkling of the kunapa water 
for bringing the crops to normalcy when harmed by bad soil, 
wrong treatment and excessive watering. Planting of medicinal 
herbs in the vicinity of the crops is prescribed while excessive 


smoking is proscribed. 
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Enviornment protection 


The family in ancient India was not restricted to living beings: 
it extended to inanimate things as well like trees with all their . 
six varieties, the shrubs, the creepers, the climbers, the Winding 
plants (vallı), the bamboos (tvaksara) and the reeds, the straw, 
the grass and other plantations in this category (trnajati). The 
Mahabharata finds great virtue in planting them. The trees are 
the sons, says the great work, for one who plants them, tasya 
putra bhavanty ete, and it is his bounden duty to look after them 
and bring them up, putravat paripalyas ca putras te dharmatah 
smriah. 

It is not only human beings who would adopt them as sons; 
even the gods would do so. 

In the conversation between Dilipa and lion in the 
Raghuvamáa the lion refers to a tree, the Devadaru, which had 
been adopted by Lord Siva as His son with Goddess Parvati 
Herself watering it: 


amum purah pasyasi devadarum 
putrikrto sau vrsabhadhvajena/ 
yo hemakumbhastananihsrtanam 
skandasya matuh payasam rasajnah// 


Once a wild elephant while scratching its temple had 
rubbed it off its skin. By that Parvati was overpowered with 
grief much like the grief she had felt when her son Skanda was 
smitten all over with the missiles of the demons: 

kanduyamanena katam kadacid 
vanyadvipenonmathita tvag asya/ 
athainam adres tanaya śuśoca 
senanyam alidham ivasurastraih// 

It is in India that the trees and plants have been invested 
with divinity and are worshipped in all reverence. Lord Krsna 
proclaims A$vattha, the Peepul tree, as His own form: asvatthah 


Aarvauresanam. tis said that one. who.plants five, Ampas (literally 
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the word means a mango tree but in its extended s 
come to denote a tree in general), the five trees 
hell. The trees are: 
asvattha ekah picumarda eko 
dvau campakau trini ca kesarani/ 
saptatha tala navanarikelah 
paficamraropi narakar na yati// 


ense it has 
does not ४० to 


This enumeration is according to the Tithitattva (Sabda - 
Kalpadruana). According to the Varaha-purana it is: 


a$vattham ekam picumardam ekam 
nyagrodham ekam dasa puspajatih/ 
dve dve tatha dadimamatulinge 
paricamraropi narakam na yati// 


The nature of the amras, as would be clear from the above, 
differs, except for a$vattha and picumarda, in both the texts. 
While in the Tithinirnaya they are a$vattha, picumarda, one 
each, two campakas, three kesaras, seven talas (palm trees) and 
nine narikelas (coconut trees), in the Varaha-purana they are 
agvattha and picumarda, one each, one nyagrodha, ten puspajatis, 
and dadima (pomegranate) and matulinga, two each. According 
to the Skanda-purana (VI,. 252-49) and the Bhavisya-purana 
Uttaraparvan, 122-11). it is : 

asvattham ekam picumandam ekam 
nyagrodham ekam dasa cificinikam/ 
kapitthabilvamalakitrayam ca 

paficamraropt narakam na pasyet// 

“One aévattha, one picumanda, one nyagrodha, ten 
cificinikas and one each of the three kapitthe, bilva and amalaki— 
one who plants (these) five amras will not see hell.” | 

In this enumeration a§vattha, picumarda—there is a slight 
difference in spelling; it is picumanda here and nyagrodba are 
common to the Varaha-purana enumeration. The figure ten 
goes here with cifcinika while in the Varaha-purana it goes 
With Pipa ThE ftre nere RetalBixipy 40oSiMtEEBniation USA 
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The figure five, parca, in the stanzas seems to be just 
indicatory, upalaksana. The number totals up, according to the 
first stanza to twenty three, according to the second one to 
seventeen and according to the third one to sixteen. Anyway, 
what is significant here is the importance given to the plantation 
of trees. Not to go to hell is the motivation mentioned here to 
urge the people, prarocana, to go in for tree-plantation. 

The planting of trees in India especially those with fruits 
and flowers and of medicinal value is considered auspicious. It 
is believed that Laksmi stays for generations in the houses of the 
people who plant trees like bilva, kapittha, amalaka and amra. 
Several Subhasitas extol their planting and maintenance. The 
Dasaküpasama says that one tank in earning merit is like ten 
wells, one lake for the same is like ten tanks, ten lakes for the 
same is like one son but one tree for the same is equal to having 
ten sons. 

In India the earth is accorded the status of mother. In the 
Prthivisukta of the Atharvaveda the rsi proclaims that he is the 
son of the earth: mata bhumih putro ‘ham prthivyah. Yt is in 
India alone that forgiveness is begged of the earth for setting 
foot on it, the mother, the adored and the revered: 


samudrarasane devi parvatastanamandite/ 
Visnupatni namas tubhyam padaksepam ksamasva mel/ 


The same kind of forgiveness is begged of a tree by a 
carpenter for felling and sawing it for the wood needed for 
fashioning doors and windows of a house: 


yaniha bhutani vasanti tani 
balim grhitva vidhivat prayuktam/ 
anyatra vasam parikalpayantu 
ksamantu te cadya namo Stu tebhyah// 
While referring to the earth it will not be out of place to 
make a reference to an episode where it figures with 


environmental overtones. Once while Kin Prthu was on the 
. Prof. a arth stri Co 8 n, hma i. Digiti by ६3 Foundation USA, 
throne the earth went to rahma an ‘comp ained to Him that the 
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king was tormenting her. On being s 3 
Lord that he was doing so because ड king told the 
sufficient food for his subjects. In self-defence the © Yielding 
that it was so because the subjects had far too a said 
her upper crust with the result that her produc ch exploited 


tivi हि 
Brahma then asked the earth to assume the fone ata ene 
supply the milk (the remainder of it after the calf had i 


to the subjects to hold on. This went on we À 

which Prthu went to Brahma and told him क ee Ms 
feeling uneasy; they wanted shelter now. Brahma advised = 
they could dig into the earth for putting up pillars for buildin 
houses but then the digging has to be done gently ub 
hurting the earth too much. The Lord also advised the earth to 
withstand the hurt caused to her by digging and pounding. The 
above episode exemplifies the concern of the ancient Indians to 
soil erosion, that is what the loss of the upper crust is, a fact to 
which the present-day agricultural experts and environmentalists 
are drawing pointed attention. Further, indiscriminate digging 
and pounding, and that too deep, is certain to cause upheaval in 
ecolgy which could be detrimental to the natural state of the 
earth. 

The ancient Indians were conscious that while they need 
environment, the environment too needs them. The respect for 
nature and the concept of environmental harmony have been 
fostered in the Indian psyche through scriptures, religious codes 
and mythology. The ancient Indians understood and underscored 
the inter-relation between themselves and the Mother Nature. 
This idea finds expression in Sanskrit literature in a telling 
manner. For instance, the Mahabharata says that without a 
forest cover the tiger is slain, without a tiger the forest is felled. 
Hence a tiger should protect the forest and the forest should 
protect the tiger: : 


nirvano vadhyate vyaghro nirvyaghram chidyate vanam/ 


CT : x vyaghram ca pal 
CC-0. v dttamad.xyaghno NGANAN raksga panam We auper 
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After planting, the trees have to be nurtured by Watering 
For watering also there is the incentive, the prarocana, viz. 
satisfying the manes: amras ca siktah pitara$ ca prinitah, you 
water the amras (trees) and please the manes. With one stroke 
two goals are achieved: eka kriya dvyarthakari prasiddha. 

It is also said that where there is a grove of Tulasi plants, 
the chanting of the name of the Lord (Hari) and a congregation 
of His devotees, the Lord (Hari) is present there Himself: 


tulasikananam yatra hareh sankirtanam tatha/ 
tadbhaktasamavayas ca tatra sannihito harih// 


The leaves of the mango, the bilva and the plantain trees 
are sacred to the Indians. So are the coconut fruits, the betel leaf 
and the aracanut which serve as offerings to gods. Of the types 
of grass or straw it is kuga which carries the palm, its mats 
occupying the pride of place in auspicious ceremonies. 

Just as there were texts on farming, there were texts on 
plants like the Vrksayurveda of Parasara and Surapala, the 
Upavanavinoda and so on. Besides these texts specifically 
dealing with agriculture and plants, the texts on Ayurveda and 
the lexica with their sections on Vanausadhis, the 
Vanausadhivarga, are an important source of information about 
agricultural and the forest produce. The ancient Indians had an 
intimate contact with nature. They were therefore quite familiar 
with the bewildering variety of crops and plants dotting the 
landscape. Even the literary works abound with their names and 
the uses to which they were put by society. The great poet 
Kalidasa starts his Abhijfanasakuntala with a reference to the 
Sirisa flowers being used by women as ear-rings and the make- 
up of the bride with flowers, a custom still current in the Pandit 
community of Kashmir. The entire Sanskrit literature needs to 
be visited with a view to identifying the names of crops, trees, 
creepers and flowers mentioned there. The Haritasamhita, the 
cCarakasamhita, the Raia, Nehantu, the. Dhanvantari Nighantu 
and the Vrksayurveda refer to the sexuality of plants. 
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Laying of gardens 

While the planting of trees is importan 

18 equally so. In ancient India it was the 

to maintain beautiful gardens in the a ofa king 
dens and fields under the term Va “uliya included 

gardens ; rm astu. Puranas like Ma 

emphasise laying of gardens and digging of wells, The Isya 

Indians analysed the quality of soil before laying Pe 

ground with plenty of water and with sprouts was co i e 

ideal for the purpose. nsidered 

Maintenance of parks mainly depends on the availability 
of water. In dry places where it is scarce, it is advised to draw 
water from sub-soil. 

Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita is the biggest and perhaps 
the only source about the state of hydrological knowledge of 
ancient India. There was a special method called dakargala to 
determine the sub-soil water. It is gathered from the old texts 
that the ancient Indians were the greatest water harvesters. They 
had made a thorough study of the underground water veins with 
perfected systems for homes, agriculture and horticulture. 


t the laying of gardens 


Maintaining Greenery 

The Sanskrit literature emphasises on the importance of 
maintaining greenery everywhere. It is replete with references to 
different types of fruits and flowers. 

The Indians of yore gave flowers the foremost place in 
worship and the art of aesthetics. Plants like mallika, Sirisa, 
campaka, atimukta, and ketaki have found repeated mention in 
the ancient texts. 


Aeronautics 


Reference has already been made to an aerial car, the Puspaka 
Vimana in the context of the Ramayana. The car was placed 4 
the disposal of Rama for his return from Lanka to Ayodhya. It 


: ilot 
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having driven it. It seems to have been pilotless like the drone 
of today. The Ramayana calls it kamaga, moving at will 
probably the will of the passenger/s. > 

There is a reference to the aerial car in the 
Abhijianasakuntala of Kalidasa as well. The context is the 
return of Dusyanta to the earth after having assisted Indra in his 
fight against the demons. The car is driven by Matali, the 
charioteer of Indra. The description of the descent of the car 
seems to have been drawn from actual experience of jouney by 
it. It presents a wonderful sight which is captured in the play in 
winsome phraseology: 


sailànam avarohativa Sikharad unmajjatam medini 

parnabhyantaralinatam vijahati skandhodayat padapah/ 

santanais tanubhavanastasalila vyaktim bhajanty apagah 
kenapyutkispateva pa$ya bhuvanam matparsvam aniyate// 

“The earth descends as it were, from the summit of 
mountains, rising into prominence; the trees by their trunks 
coming into view lose their state of being enveloped in the 
foliage; the rivers whose waters had vanished in the narrowness, 
become manifest as they assume magnitude; behold, the earth is 
being brought near to me (lit. to my side) as if by someone 
flinging it upwards (7.8). 

It is not only Kalidasa even Bhavabhüti and Rajasekhara 
also refer in their works to flying vehicles. The more noteworthy 
in this connection is the  descripton in the 
Brhatkathaslokasangraha of Buddhasvamin of a flying car in 
the context of Vasavadatta’s pregnancy wish (dohada). The 
whole of the fifth canto of the work is devoted to an episode 
where there is reference to this type of vehicle. The episode is: 
Udayana’s minister Rumanvat calls all the carpenters in the 
kingdom and enquires of them if they can make a vehicle that 
can fly in the sky. They reply in the negative, they knowing only 

four, tipes, of. vehicles, that, da, not, include, the, type unde 
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reference. The Yavanas knew such vehi 

met them. A Brahmana at that Er ka they had not 
name of Pukvasaka in the kingdom of Mahāsena eres of the 
law would make such type of vehicles, He अर ors 
coming from Varanasi to Ujjayini to meet his on ps 
Akasayantrayjnana (the knowledge about the sci ea 
Aeronautics) vanished with his death, bs 

All this shows that the ancient Indians had quite 

knowledge of the science of Aeronautics, There छया 
fledged texts on the subject which went at that time by the name 
Vaimanika-Sastra. Several decades back the Sanskrit Parishad of 
Mysuru discovered a rare work Yantrasarvasva of the sage 
Bharadvaja which devotes a chapter to the science of Aeronautics 
It deals therein with such topics as the construction of "m 
aeroplane, the different types of fuels for its operation and the 
causes for accidents and the means to avoid them. Apart from 
this, the other texts dealing with Aeronautics are Saktisutras of 
Agastya, Saudamanikala, of Isvara, Vayutattvaprakarana of 
Sakatayana, Vaisvamarutatantra of the same, Dhumaprakarana 
of Narada, Vyomayanatantra of Saunaka, Vimanacandrika of 
Narayana. 


Other Miscellaneous Disciplines 


Indians had made great strides in almost all disciplines. It is 
really unfortunate that not many works on them have survived. 

Archery, Dhanurveda, is considered a subsidiary Veda, 
Upa-veda. Very little literature on this is available at present. 
Vigvamitra, Vikramaditya, Sadasiva and Sarhgadatta are known 
to have composed works on this discipline but none of these has 
survived. Only a solitary work that touches some points of the 
subject in the context of its treatment of military science is the 
Viracintamani of Sarügadhara of 1363 A.D. 

Palakapya and Salihotra are the two disciplines that deal 


with elephants and horses respectively. Only two works that 
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Hastyayurveda which deals with the treatment of the ailments of 
the elephants and the Matangahla of Narayana which deals with 
everything concerning elephants; their catching, their rearing 
their training and so on. On the Asvavidya, there are works like 
the Asvayurveda by Gana, the Asvavaidyaka by Jayadatta and 
Dipankara, Yogamafijart of Vardhamana and the Asvacikitsa of 
Nakula. 

There is some literature on arts and crafts and architecture, 
There are works like Manusyalayacandrika which has seven 
chapters, the Mayamata which has 34 chapters, the Yuktikalpataru 
which has 23 chapters, the Samaranganasutradhara of Bhoja 
and Sanatkumara, the Vastusastra and the Vi$vakarmaprakaása, 
the Vastumandana and the Prasadamandana of the royal architect 
of King Kumbhakarna (1426-1489) and some portion of the 
Vrttasamhita, the Matsya-purana, the Agni-purana, the Garuda- 
purana, the Visnudharmottara-purana and the Kasyapasamhita, 
the Silparatna of Srikumgra that deal with the discipline. The 
Mayamata, Sanatkumara-vastusastra and the Manasara deal 
with iconography as well. Works were written even on gemology. 
Some of the more prominent of them are the Agastimata, the 
Ratnapariksa of Buddhabhatta and the Navaratnapariksa of 
Narayana Pandita. 

There must have been well developed science of cooking 
in ancient India. Unfortunately there is only one work the 
Nalapaka available at present on the subject. It is ascribed to 
King Nala who is said to have been expert in the art of cooking. 
In the Mahabharata when the Pandavas had to conceal their 
identity in terms of the punishment meted out to them for defeat 
in the game of dice they took up service in different garbs in the 
palace of King Virata. There one of them, Bhima opted for the 
job of a cook because of his expertise in the art of cooking: 
Though there are no texts available at present on cooking there 
is enough material available about it in Sanskrit works of old. 
० ०१ Study eft carried, gut, systematically, would yield much 
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this direction were made, one b : 
*Concept of Cooking in याणी, e eng article 
Aswin P.M in his article “Food and Food Habits Sasa 
the Apastamba Dharmasitra."?. Boiled rice or ie is 
staple food in India in the ancient and the medio a mite 
it is even now in most parts of India. The rules of Panini and ds 
works belonging to the Paninian school furnish enough evid e 
for it. It is known from those rules that the ancient Se 
helped themselves with two kinds of foods - chief ka e 
auxiliary vyafijana. The chief food mainly consisted of cooked 
rice called odana or bhakta from which has derived the Hindi 
term bhat. The best variety of it was grown on the bank of the 
river Devika. The Kasika refers to it: devikakule bhavah $alayah 
= devikakula-Salayah. All grammarians explain the act of cooking 
in the following manner: placing the cooking pot on the stove, 
adhisrayana, pouring water into the pot, udasecana, putting rice 
grains into pot tandulavapana, continuous fuelling of stove, 
edhopaskarana. The cooking pot was called sthalr, vide the 
example randhanaya sthah. The amatra was a term in use for 
utensil. The cup in which food was served was called sarava, 
vide Kasika, $aravegu uddhrtah = Sarava odanah. The example 
mallika denotes that sometimes rice and other foods were served 
in a cup made of coconut shell or in a cup called karpara, vide 
Kasika, karpara odanah. There were various kinds of food, 
items, some made of flour—the flour being of any kind, of Sali, 
vrihi, barley or wheat—called pistaka, some of rice with curd or 
without it, some called supa, prepared from several lentils 
which was sometimes garnished with salt, clarified butter and 
radish with a mix of tamarind. As for the non-vegeterian food 
there is a reference of rice mixed with meat, mamsodana as also 


1. Encyclopaedia of Indian Wisdom, (Dr. Satya Vrat Shastri maa 
Volume), Part II, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Delhi, 2005, pp: ळर a 
2. Journal of Sukritindra Oriental Research Institute, Kochi, Kerala, Vol. 
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ghrtasupa, müulakasupa or ginger and pepper fried in ghee gr oil 
or tamarind, sarngaverikam, maricikam, taintidikam, vide Pan, 
Samskrtam, 4.4.3 and the meat baked on iron bar $ulakarog; 
mansam, vide Pan. $ulat pake, 5.4.65, etc. 

As evidence of the vast sweep of the Indians in various 
disciplines is the existence of the ‘discipline’ of theft. There is 
detailed reference to it in the context of a thief Sarvilaka 
breaking into the house of Carudatta, the hero of the play 
Mrcchakatika, who first makes a breach in fencing wall in the 
grove of trees round the house. He pulls out bricks to make a 
hole. Finding two persons asleep inside, he wants to make sure 
whether they are actually sleeping or feigning sleep. He sends a 
dummy first. Finding that there are only musical instruments in 
the room and to make sure that the owner is really poor and has 
no wealth buried underground he scatters magical seeds which 
not expanding convinces him that he is really poor. The entire 
scene shows the playwright’s intimate acquaintance with the 
methods, the means and the strategy of the thieves or the art of 
theft, if it can be called as such. Interestingly, there are patron 
deities for such activities like Kumara Kartikeya to whom 
prayers are offered before undertaking them or at the end when 
the mission is successful. The thieves call themselves 
Skandaputras, the sons of Skanda: prathamam etat 
skandaputranam siddhilaksanam. It is a matter of investigation 
as to how Skanda came to be associated with such nefarious 
activities. Further, the thief refers to certain acaryas, the 
authorities on the art like KanakaSakti who have recorded four 
types of burglary, the Sandhi-bhedas, the pulling out of the 
baked bricks, the cutting through of the unbaked ones, the 
sprinkling of those made of earth clods and chipping of those of - 
made of wood. The other acaryas referred to are Bhaskaranandin 
and Yogacarya. The latter the thief claims as his teacher who 
had given him a magic ointment which would render him 


invisible to the police an im i ttack by 8 
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Indians had good knowledge of Chemi 
most important name associated with this di 
Nagarjuna who is considered an authority on 
of Medicine and Chemistry. The Chinese tra 
(629-645 A.D) refers to various alloys 
prepared by him. The tradition is that he 
Chemistry. Even Susruta is credited with preparing various 
chemical ingredients and their uses. In the works Rasarnava and 
Rasaratnasamuccaya are mentioned the methods of extracting 
zinc from various minerals. Even the Buddhists had taken great 
strides in the field. The iron pillar at Mehrauli in Delhi is a 
wonder of the metallurgical knowledge of the ancient Indians. 
For hundreds of years it has stood in the open but has suffered 
no rust or erosion. 

Even music has made great progrees in India. Apart from 
the Natyasastra of Bharata, a number of important works on the 
discipline are the Sangttamakaranda, the Sangitasudarsana of 
Sudargana, the Sangitaratnakara of Sarügadeva, the 
Sangitadarpana of Damodara and the Ragavibodha of 
Somanatha. 

The paucity of literature on dance is rather surprising. 
Apart from the Natyasastra the other works on the discipline are 
the Abhinayadarpana, Srihastamuktavali and the Nartananirnaya 
etc. 

As for painting there is profuse material available in the 
extant Sanskrit literature but there are few independent works 
on the subject. It is only the Visnudharmottara-purana that has 
a separate section on it. 


Stry as well. The 
Scipline is that of 
the twin disciplines 
veller Hieun Tsang 
of mercury and iron 
had written a work on 
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POETRY 


The antiguity of poetry in India goes back to an hoary antiguity. 
Its character, however, has registered substantial changes, down 
the ages. From the religious poetry of the Vedas it tumed into 
a simple narrative poetry of the epics, the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, from the narrative poetry of the 
epics and the Puranas it switched over to the highly sophisticated 
and ornate poetry of the Mahakavyas. ‘The same happened in 
subject matter as well. It was court poetry in the epics, devotional 
poetry in the stotras, eulogistic poetry in the praSastis and 
gnomic and didactic poetry in the Nitikavyas and the subhasitas. 
From depicting the lives of the kings and their exploits in the 
epics in the ancient and the medieval periods, it came to mirror 
in the modern Kavyas the life of the common people and record 
fhe contemporary events and the lives of the personalities 
accounting for them. The number of Kavyas of all types. the 
Mahakavyas, the Khandakavyas, the Prabandhakavyas and the 
Muktakakavyas compares very favourably with that in any other 
language, Indian and foreign. 

Exposure to a new world does exercise its influence on the 
people. Sanskrit literature could be no exception to it. Even in 
this tradition-bound literature new forms of writing emerged, 
new ideas crept in, new metres appeared, free and blank verse 
sprouted foitly Sin twolsmiajor-worksiproducedsin, the gaty part of 
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the last century, the Sahityavaibhava! and the Jayapuravaibhay 
their author the late Bhatta Mathura Nath Shastri employs man > 
Hindi metres, Doha, Soratha, Chaupai, Alha and so on and eU 
tries his hand at the Urdu metres like Bahare Hazaz Mussaddas 
Mahzuf, Bahare Raman Musamman Mahzuf and so on, Many 
Sanskrit periodicals at present carry poems in the form of 
Quawwalis and Gazals called in Sanskrit form by their composers 
on the basis of sound analogy Kakalika and Kajjalika/Galajjalika* 
respectively. Quite a few of the modern Sanskrit poets have 
modelled their poems on film songs and set them to popular 
tunes. The Abhinavaragagovinda? of Shiva Prasad Bharadwaj 
merits notice in this regard. Free verse unknown in old Sanskrit 
is common enough in modern one. Some of the more bold ones 
among the present-day Sanskritists have started composing on 
what is known in Hindi as Akavita, Non-poetry. 

Some western critics have deplored the lack of historical 
sense in India. Though there is a good number of works in 
Sanskrit which deal with different rulers and their dynasties 
particularly in the medieval period, they are more narrative than 
factual history, with everything, history, legend, myth and poetry 
mixed up in them. With excellent poetry, they could no doubt, 
pass off as nice Kavyas, they being styled by critics as historical 
Kavyas with their historical setting. The nearest approach to a 
sobre historical work is the Rajatarangin: of Kalhana. This 
deficiency of good historical works presenting faithful accounts 
of men and events and still retaining their poetical character is 
more than made up by some of the modern works like the 
Bharatanuvarnana^ of T. Ganapati Sastri, the Bharatiyam 


ltivritam of Ramavatar Sharma and the Bharatetihasa® of 
Indra. 


* Recently, in 2014 Mahesh Jha, a poet from Bihar has brought out 8 


cc ig व वि पचत Gazalan imNanskritr under एंप्रड title 
yjalikasatakam, Bhagawati Prakashan Kalayatanam, Mungher. 
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Vidyavachaspati. The independence movement and the histo 
of India in the post-indepence period right up to the present dus 
finds a detailed treatment at the hands of Rewa Prasad Dwivedi 
in his Svatantryasambhava!, a voluminous Mahakaya in 75 
cantos. On certain specific periods of the history of India we 
have some good works like the Sryarikakavya® of Kavi Krishna 
Kaur Mishra which in its sixteen cantos gives a detailed history - 
of the Sikh period. The Sikhagurucarita® and the 
Sikhagurusiddhantaparijata! respectively of Raghunath 
Lakshman Upasani and Har Singh Sadhu describe in detail the 
life and teachings of Sikh Gurus, throwing in between 
considerable light on the history of the Sikh period. The 
Jayapurarajavamsavali!! of Ram Nath Nand gives a 
comprehensive account of the Jaipur rulers. So does give the 
Calukyacarita! of Lakshmi Narasimha Swami of the Chalukya 
kings. The Jharsisvaricarita!? of Subodh Chandra Pant gives 
the life history of Maharani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. The 
Raktaktahimalaya', a Mabakavya in twenty-one Sikharas by 
Parameshwar Datt Tripathi describes the Chinese invasion on 
India and the Bangladesah'>, a Khandakavya in 208 stanzas 
traces the history in brief of the formation of Bangladesh. The 
Rajatarangint of Kalhana which had been brought uptodate 
twice in the post-Kalhana period is brought further uptodate by 
Govind Rajanaka in the form of a Mahakavya published serially 
in the Srih, a Sanskrit magazine that had been appearing from 
Srinagar. 

With the start of the freedom struggle and with the 
appearance on Indian horizon of important national leaders, 
Sanskrit writers got a new theme to work upon: To describe the 
life and work of leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Indira Gandhi and so on. Of these Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru attracted the maximum attention 


८ because. oftheir towering personalities, The. credit for CT 
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the first work on Mahatma Gandhi in Sanskrit! it is in prose 
incidentally—goes to Charu Deva Shastri, the father of the 
writer of these lines. He was followed by a number of others 
like Sadhu Sharan Mishra who composed his nineteen-canto 
Mahakavya under the title Srigandhicarita, Shiva Govind 
Tripathi who wrote his eight-canto Mahakavya under the title 
Srigandhigaurava'®, Vidyanidhi, only two cantos of his planned 
Mahakavya Srigandhicaritamrta!? have so far seen the light of 
the day, Brahmanand Shukla and Ramesh Chandra Shukla who 
wrote their-Khandakavyas in 111 and 125 stanzas under the 
titles Srigandhicarita? and Gandhigaurava?! respectively and 
S.N. Tadpatrikar who wrote his twenty-four Adhyaya 
Gandhigita? in the age-old Gita style. Selected sayings /thoughts 
of Mahatma Gandhi were compiled and translated in Sanskrit 
verse by C.D. Deshmukh in his Gandhisuktimuktavali?. The 
latest in the works on Mahatma Gandhi is the Mahatmayana, the 
title coined on the analogy of the Ramayana, in fourteen 
Adhyayas by Kavi Kedara. 

Nehru’s life was described by a number of poets: by Jaya 
Ram Shastri in his Javaharavasantasamrajya a Kavya in 
seven cantos and the Srimadgandhibandhava?, a Mahakavya in 
twenty-one cantos; by Brahmanand Shukla in his Srinehri- 
carita?6, a Mahakavya in eighten cantos; by Balabhadra Prasad 
Shastri in his Nehruyasahsaurabha?', a Mahakavya in twelve 
cantos and by S.B. Warnekar in his Javaharacintana?*, a 
collection of poems dealing with the thoughts and ideas of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru was translated in 
Sanskrit verse under the title Nehricaritamahakavya” in seventy- 
one cantos by Amir Chandra Shastri which is the biggest work 
so far in poetic translation in Sanskrit. 

Besides these big works a number of smaller poems were 
also composed on the great leader full details of which can be 
hadofromsihevstsdyr Sanskrit VanmayaimernyNehruit,Nehru in 
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sanskrit Literature by Madhu Bala. On the life of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak has appeared a three-volume Mahakavya, the 
Tilakayasornava? 1 by the veteran of the freedom struggle MS. 

Aney which won him the posthumous Sahitya Akademi Neal 
On Subhash Chandra Bose of the Indian National Army fünie 
has appeared a Mahakavya, Srisubhasacarita by V.K. Chatre 

The latest in the list of the Sanskrit Mahakavyas on the Ense 
of the freedom struggle is the voluminous Vaindyaka,3 an 
account of the inimitable saga of unmitigated suffering, pain and 
hardship of Veer Savarkar by G.B. Palsule. Collectively on 
seven prominent personalities of India, religious, social and 
political, has appeared a work, the Bharatarastraraina by 
Yajneshwar Sharma Shastri. On Indira Gandhi, the former 
Prime Minister of India at least four Kavyas have appeared of 
late. Three of them, the Indiravijayaprasasti$ataka?? by Hazari 
Lal Shastri of Rohtak, the Indiralartisataka*® by Srikrishna 
Semwal of Delhi and the Indiraprastisataka?! by Shanti Rathi, 
the Ex-Minister of State of Education, Govt. of Haryana are of 
the Sataka variety, while the fourth one, the Indiragandhicarita?? 
by the writer of these lines, is 8 Mahakavya in twenty-five 
cantos. 

It was but natural that along with the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi the movement started by him should also receive an 
appreciative notice by modern Sanskrit writers. The works of 
Kshama Row, the  Satyagrahagita? and the 
Uttarasatyagrahagita,” the Satyagrahanitikavya^ of Satya Deva 
Vasishtha and the Gandhisuktimuktavali?? of C.D. Deshmukh 
deserve mention in this connection. 

Some of the reform movements in India and the 
personalities behind them have become the subject matter of some 
of the modern Kavyas, giving a new dimension to them. Of these 
Swami Dayananda, the founder of the Arya Samaj and Swami 
Vivekananda, the English educated missionary steal the light. 


There, are, two, Mabakayyas on the former, the Dayananda- 
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digvijaya, obviously under the inspiration of the Sarika 
digvijaya of old, each of Akhilanand Sharma43 Tus 
Medhavratacharya and the Municaritamrta'^ 
Sharma, and smaller works, the Dayānandacaritāmrta 45 
Khandakavya in four cantos of Ganesh Datt Sharma ad YA 

à 3 0 
small kavyas in 63 and 52 stanzas each called Daydnanda-lahays 
by Akhilanand Sharma and Medhavratacharya?? respectively in 
the Lahari-Kavya style of old. About a decade back there had 
appeared a Khandakavya under the title Darsananandacaritamrtg 
on the life-history of the Arya Samaj leader Swami 
Darshanananda by Ganesh Datt Sharma. In 1952 had appeared 
from Allahabad a Mahakavya, the Aryodayakavya’® in twenty. 
one cantos by Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya describing graphically 
the historic setting at the time of the appearance of Dayanand, 
the Hindu decadence and revival, the foreign domination of India 
and the attainment of independence. On Swami Vivekananda who 
is subject matter of many a work in Sanskrit in prose and drama 
form there have appeared only two works in Mahakavya form, 
the Syamiviveka-nandacarita?? by Tryambak A. Bhandarkar and 
Vivekanandacaritamrta?! by Ganesh Datt Sharma which describe 
the stupendous work done by the Swami for the spread of the 
message of Hinduism in countries far and near. The teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the spiritual teacher of 
Vivekananda, numbering a thousand, were compiled in poetic 
form under the title Srisriramakysnopadesasahasri,>2 in eighteen 
Adhyayas by the same Bhandarkar. 

The discovery by the West of the glorious literary and the 
cultural heritage of India had its impact on the people of India 
who were awakened to a new realization of their past greatness. 
The heroes of old who could offer resistance to foreign invaders 
were picked up for glorification. By foreign what was meant 
was not always the British but even the Muslims who sought to 
establish their rule in India and fulfil their ambition by annexing 

cclepitorigs. Rana, Pratap Singh and GhatrapatiShivaiiswere two 
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of the many great heroes of the past who had withstood the all- 
powerful Mughals and thereby carved a rare niche for themselves 
in Indian annals. Sanskrit writers in their patriotic fervour sang 
their saga of heroism and sacrifice. Mahakavyas and plays were 
written on them describing their life and work to the minutest 
details. Rana Pratap is the subject matter of a’ Mahakavya, the 
Ranayaniya”, of Ogeti Parikshit Sarma and Chatrapati Shivaji 
of the two of them, the Sivarajyodaya™ of S.B. Warnekar and 
the Ksatrapaticarita® of Uma Shankar Sharma Tripathi. 

The epics and the Puranas have continued to provide 
themes to modern Sanskrit poets as they have done to poets of 
old. A couple of more noteworthy of them in this category are 
the Ganapatisambhava?6 of Prabhu Datt Shastri, the SitacaritaS7 
of Rewa Prasad Dwivedi, the Janalajivana** of Abhiraja Rajendra 
Mishra, Vaidehicarita of Ram Chandra Mishra and the 
Bhismacarita™ of Hari Narayan Dikshit. 

While dealing with the old themes modern Sanskrit writers 
have not unoften introduced innovations in them. In the 
Janakijivana the poet has given a new turn to the character of 
Sita in that he drops the episode of her exile. The washerman’s 
charge is examined in an open assembly with Vasistha upholding 
the divinity of Rama and Sita making the washerman realize his 
guilt and beg for forgiveness. 

In the same category of works with old themes with an 
innovative touch falls the Urmiltyamahakavya®! of Narayana 
Shukla which picks up the little known Ramayanic character 
Urmila, the wife of Laksmana, as the principal character wherein 
he is in good company with Rastrakavi Maithilisharan Gupta 
who had done precisely the same in his Saketa. In the 
Urmiliyamahakavya it is Urmila who is the real daughter of 
Janaka, Sita being discovered by him from a jar, an incident 
remarkably similar to the Ramakien, the Thai Ramayana, dug up 
at the fringes of the kingdom under the orders of Ravana when 
the kingdom wwas.strack:twithventernble famine..Thenwotk is - 
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remarkable in the spirited dialogues between Sumitra 
Laksmana and Urmila and Laksmana. The ladies readily appro 
of Laksmana accompanying his brother to the forest. aja 
notable work in the above category is i 
Sitaravanasamvadajhart™, the dialogue between Ravana ai 
Sita, the former proposing to her and the latter administering 
him a stern rebuff, by Rama Shastri and Sita Ram Shastri, the 
Asthanapanditas of Mysore. The work, a Sataka, is peculiar in 
that it is composed in the form of Prahelika. 

The innovative spirit is noticeable in not only introducing. 
changes in the old themes but also taking for delineation an 
altogether different version of them. The writer of these lines 
has composed a twenty-five canto Mahakavya the 
Sriramakirtimahakavya® on the Thai version, known locally by 
the name of Ramakien, of the Rama story which incidentally is 
the first Sanskrit Mahakavya on any of the versions of the Rama 
story outside India. 

Free verse (non-metrical composition) in Sanskrit literature 
is the gift of the 20" century, prompting a sizeable number of 
Sanskrit poets to take to it. Some of the more prominent of such 
poets are Ram Karan Sharma, Krishna Lal, Om Prakash Thakur, 
Keshab Chandra Dash, Dev Datt Bhatti, Pushpa Trivedi, Nalini 
Shukla, and Harsh Dev Madhav, the last one being notable for 
his bold experimentalism in Sanskrit poetry in introducing Baul 
songs of Bengal in Sanskrit poetry and in composing his poems 
in foreign literary forms like Sojo, Tanka and Haiku in addition 
to writing Gazals. He has gone so far as to write in the style of 
graphs, maps and pictures. So far eight of his collections of 
poems have appeared in print. 

The tradition of light verse and satire has been with 
Sanskrit literature for quite some time now, verses on mosquito 
or bug being found and their being equated with the wicked ` 
people in their misdeeds. What has happened jin. A modern 


tize un 
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things as addiction to tea and coffee are under attack now. Two 
of the works by M.V. Sampat Kumar, the Kaphipantya® and the 
KaphityagadvadaSamanjarika® are really hard on this beverage 
though it has a defender in Ataraja (V. Swaminath Sarma) he 
extols it in his Kaphisodasika®, the same thing that ` 
Sahasrabuddhe does in the case of tea in his Chahagita.* In his 
Kapinam Upavasah® (Fast of the Monkeys) D.T. Tatacharya 
has a dig at people who pretend austerities. Punnaseri Nilakantha 
Sarma derides in his Sattvikasvapna® the shouting of differing 
slogans and ideologies by Parties in the guise of a conference of 
a bull, a monkey, a fox, a parrot and so on. In the Tudesmrii™® 
Shastrarthamaharathi Madhavacharya satirizes with many English 
words thrown in his otherwise impeccable Sanskrit the life-style 
of the so-called ultra-modern Indians who have started blindly 
aping the west. 

There is a change now from the time a stray witty or 
satirical poem appeared in a Sanskrit magazine. There are big 
collections of them available now answering every kind of light 
verse, parody, wit and satire. An example of parody par 
excellence is the Kavyamrtadhara™ of Gurudayalu Shastri and 
that of wit the Kantakarjuna?? of Arjun Wadekar. The Tudesmrti 
referred to above is an instance of parody and satire both. In 
satirical writing two names emerge prominently, that of Vagisha 
Shastri and Prashasya Mitra Shastri, the former the author of the 
Narmasaptasati? and the latter the author of five works, the 
Samskrtavyangyavilasa™, the ^ Hasavilasa?, the 
Komalakantakavali the Narmada’, and the Hasyam 
Sudhyupasyam™. The satires of both the Shastris, are hard- 
hitting in attacking the social evils. 

So is hard-hitting the Srimadbabudevagita’’, the title forcing 
Smile on its having been modelled on the ancient 
Srimadbhagavadgita, of Narayana Shastri Kankar on the clerical 
staff, popularly called ‘Babus’, for its devious ways in dodging 
the neople.appreaching them farctheis work, blocking, the files 
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till their palms are greased as also not allowing them to m 

their seniors should they want to meet them for the Ce 
their work or the redressal of their grievances. The work ae 
pungent satire on the larger than life role of the ‘Babus’ in our 
offices. 

Now a word about travelogue. It has been with Sanskrit 
literature for long figuring generally in the context of pilgrimage 
the places visited being generally those in India. In the modem 
period, however, it has extended its scope to places of historical, 
cultural and tourist interest not only in India but also abroad 
though their number is extremely limited. A growing form of 
writing, it has added to it such works as the Nyaktarajana- 
padasobha™ on Holland (Nyaktarajanapada being the literal 
translation of the Netherlands) by B.Ch. Chabra, a poem on 
Persepolis by C. Kunhan Raja, the Sarmanyadesah sutaram 
vibhati*! and the Thaidesavilasa?? on Germany and Thailand 
respectively by the writer of the present lines who incidentally 
is working at present on the latest of his Mahakavyas, the 
Visvamahakavya in several volumes describing the large number 
of countries and places visited by him over the years. 

The Nisargasarasafjali?? is an account of the visit to 
Brazil in 2013 of Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi *Vagish Shastri”. 

The America-vaibhava™, is an account of the travels in the 
United States of America’s sixteen States in 2006 of its author 
Subhash Vedalankar. 

The latest addition to travelogue literature in Sanskrit verse 
is the work Americayatravarnana, an account of the visit to 
Ameria by Hariprasad Adhikari.55 

Though letter-writing in Sanskrit is not uncommon among 
present-day Sanskritists, there is only one collection in verse. 
This collection, called the Patrakavya® in two volumes is by 
the writer of these lines. With its more than 270 letters with a 
total of more than 3500 stanzas it introduces a new genré in 
Sanskrit poetry... Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by 53 Foundation USA 
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Elegy, the little practised form in old Sanskrit has found 
expression in a couple of notable works in modern Sanskrit like 
the Smrtitaranga* of T.G. Mainkar where the author bemoans 
the supposed loss of his wife, the Virahalahari®’ of S.B. Velankar 
wherein the author describes in twenty-five songs with indication 
of Ragas and Talas the image of one who has lost his beloved 
and is consequently suffering from pangs of separation from 
her, the five Vilapakavyas, collectively called the Vilapapaiicika®™ 
of Deepak Ghosh bemoaning the present condition of the Sanskrit 
language, a lament of a poor man for his miserable life in rainy 
season, the bemoaning of a cloud in having to carry the message 
of an unknown person to a far away city and so on, the 
Radhikavilapa® and the Virahint Vrajangana® of Shiva Varan 
Shukla and Gaura Krishna Goswami respectively depicting the 
pathetic condition of Radha in separation from Krsna on his 
having migrated to Mathura. 

It is impossible to give a complete, nay even a 
comprehensive survey of modern Sanskrit poetic works. Running 
into hundreds of titles it is enriched by some of best brains of 
the country. The attempt here has been to draw attention to its 
richness and variety enlivened by new trends and tendencies 
setting in it which makes it one of the most delightful of the 
world literatures. 
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DRAMA 


Sanskrit drama has continued its march through centuries, with 
interest in it undiminished, a testimony to which is furnished by 
more than three hundred plays written and published in the last 
century of which a substantial number has also been put on 
boards. Shorter plays suiting the modern audiences with 
constraints of time have surfaced now in the form of one-Act 
plays. Apart from individual plays there have appeared a few 
good collections of them like the Upanisadrupakani', a collection 
of four plays on Upanisadic themes by K.T. Pandurangi, the 
Rupakacakra?, a collection of five plays by Srijiva Nyayatirtha, 
Navanatyamaiijarr,, a collection of six plays by B.G. Dhok, the 
Pariksinnatakacakra^, a collection of twenty-seven plays by 
Ogeti Parikshit Sarma, the Natypajicamrta’, the Catuspathiyas 
and the Ruparudriya’, collections of five, four and eleven plays 
respectively by Abhiraja Rajendra Mishra, the Camatkara?, a 
collection of nine plays by Krishna Lal, the Tripatri, a collection 
of three plays by Shiva Prasad Bharadwaj, the Madhuramla", a 
collection of five plays by Vina Pani Patni, the Ekankanavaratna- 
marjugal®, a collection of nine one-act plays by Naval Kishore 
Kankar, the Ekankacamatkrti!!, a collection of eleven one-act 
Plays by Ram Kishore Mishra, the Natyatrayr'?, a collection of 
fhree plays by Ram Krishna Sharma and the Navamalati'", a 


collection of nine, short plays by. Ned, Nath Mishra. | s USA 
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Radio being a part of modern life a number of Radio pla 

. ys 

have recently been produced and published. Attempts have also 
been successfully made to put up Sanskrit plays on Television 
A most significant development in modern Sanskrit drama 

has been the revival of the Sanskrit stage. There Surely must 
have been one, fairly well-developed at that, at the time of 
Bharata who gives an elaborate description of it in his Natyasüstra 
which continued for quite a few centuries as testified by later 
works on Dramaturgy. In some period of history, however, its 
continuity got broken with the result that nothing of the traditional 
stage is available to the present period. When some of the more 
enterprising ones among the present-day Sanskritists tried to put 
on boards the old Sanskrit plays or for that matter the new ones, 
they had nothing to fall back upon by way of stage, except, of 
course, the description of it in the Natyasastra and other works 
on Dramaturgy. They had then two options: To recreate the 
stage after the description of it in old dramaturgical texts or to 

build it up anew after their own imagination keeping in view 
what actually was available to them by way of stage. They 

preferred to exercise the second option. As a matter of fact, they 

had to do so. Their resources being what they were or are, they 

could not hope to build the theatre halls, the Rangasalas, 

described in old texts. Moreover, they had to take into account 

the requirements of the present age; the light and the sound 

effect and other technicalities. In any case, the stage does not go 

by language. On the same stage can be put up a play of 

Shakespeare, of Tagore, of Jayashankar Prasad, of Mohan Rakesh 

or of Dharmavir Bharati. Why not then a play of Bhasa, of 

Kalidasa, of Bhavabhuti, of Shrijiva Nyayatirtha, of Haridasa 

Siddhantavagisa, of J.B. Chaudhuri, of Y. Mahalinga Sastri, of 

V. Raghavan or for that matter of any other ancient or modern 

Sanskrit playwright? Even within the parameters of what is 

-suited to the play with matching 
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costume, jewellery and setting. It’s only distincti 

would then stand its medium which ail di s 
others while everything else would remain the same, The o 
can very Well be illustrated with reference to the slays the 
Mrcchakatika of Südraka and its by far the most well-known 
Hindi version Mittt & Gadi by Dharma Vir Bharati. Both the 
plays, the Sanskrit original and its Hindi version, will have to 
have the same setting. Carudatta in both will have to be shown 
as a typical Brahmana with dhoti and uttariya and Vasantasena 
in sari and traditional jewellery. It would not work to show 
Carudatta in trousers and Vasantasena in sleeveless blouse and 
jeans on the ground that the play is being produced on modren 
stage. Habib Tanvir, the well-known producer, who attempted 
this in some of his performances of the classical plays invited 
frowns and ridicule not only from the lovers of Sanskrit but also 
from others. To illustrate the point with one more example, the 
play Anarkali!5 of V. Raghavan, though in Sanskrit, will have to 
have Prince Salim in Mughal-cut beard and the Chudidars. In no 
way can he be shown clean-shaven and in dhoti. Similarly, in 
any rendering of Shakespearean plays the characters will have to 
be shown in typical Victorian outfit with the whole setting 
reflecting the spirit of the age. 

As the present-day Sanskritists have to depend upon their 
imagination for the production of the plays, it is not unoften that 
their innovative genius comes to the fore for depicting certain 
situations difficult of presentation on the stage ordinarily. They 
press into service, to serve their purpose, the modern aids with 
quite successful results. Thus in the play the Madanadahana‘® 
of Ramesh Kher which deals with the theme of the buming of 
Kama by Siva with the fire from his third eye, the arrival of the 
spring, as suggests the playwright through the stage direction, 
the natyanirdesa, can be depicted by hanging down the creepers 
kept at the top in such a way as to be out of the view of the 
afidiehée*Similarly, suggests he, at urtificial eye"of cotton 
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could be put in Siva’s forehead and an electric w 
through his matted hair with a bulb concealed in 
appropriate moment the light is to be switched ang the bulb 
lighted for a while to give the appearance of the fire Coming out 
of the forehead. Kama can be made to fall behind क्षा artificial 
hill placed on the stage. There could be released a Jot Of smoke 
of the unguents symbolizing Kama’s burning. In the Adhyatmqu 
the playwright Krishna Lal suggests the depiction of the scene 
of the gifting of the cows by Vajasravasa by putting their 
shadow on the screen. To give the whole scene a more realistic 
touch he further suggests that the lowing of the cows could be 
played (possibly from behind the screen) through a cassette. 

A rather noteworthy point about modern Sanskrit drama is 
the departure it has begun to show in themes. There are plays in 
Sanskrit now on social problems like the Vidhiviparyasa'® of 
Shrijiva Nyayatirtha—on the equality of the sexes, the 
Parivartana of Kapil Dev Dwivedi and the A$carya? of 
Krishna Lal on the problem of dowry, the Snusavijaya?l of 
Sundaresh Sharma and the Ayodhyakanda® of Y. Mahalinga 
Sastri on the problem of the conflict between the daughter-in- 
law and the mother-in-law, the Apasara-mahima?, again of 
Krishna Lal, on the relationship between the officers and the 
subordinates, the Lalavaidya? and the Malabhavisya™ of Skand 
Shankar Khot on the quack physicians and the pseudo-astrologers, 
the Markatamardalika® of Y. Mahalinga Sastri on the cheats 
assuming postures to deceive innocent people. There are political 
plays now like the Kas$mirasandhanasamudyama?! and the 
Hyderabadavijaya® of Nirpaje Bhim Bhatt on the problem of 
integration of Kashmir and Hyderabad respectively, and the 
Bangladesodaya” of Ram Krishna Sharma on the coming into 
being of Bangladesh. There are also plays in Sanskrit now on 
the prominent social and political personalities of India like 
pue i Veer Savarkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 

tma Gandhi, Jawaharlal N apd, Indira: Ganghisas also 
oC HOBIE HS ke Hana Poe Ad ndira Ga Shivaji. 
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PROSE 


Prose in India goes back to an hoary past. A substantial part of 
Sanskrit literature, original and commentarial, is composed in it, 
In one period of time it touched such aesthetic heights as to be 
proclaimed as the touchstone, the nikasa, of the poets. Bana, 
Subandhu, Dandin and Soddhala with their voluminous Kathas 
and Akhyayikas of long-winded descriptions and multitudes of 
extensive compounds with a jingle of alliteration and forceful 
expression became models for later writers, their only wish 
being to approximate to them in style. They became the byword 
for perfection in prose. To be called Abhinavabhattabana was 
the greatest testimonial to their excellence in prose writing. So 
great was the impact of these writers that their prose marked by 
an abundance of compounds set the standard for it: ojah 
Samasabhuystvam etad gadyasya jivitam. 

This type of prose continued to exercise its sway down the 
centuries till the onset of the last two when impact of western 
education brought about a change in its character. There came 
8 new awakening with the contact with western literature even 
in the tradition-bound Pandit who broke loose of the traditional 
Kathas and Akhyayikas with their well-defined parameters. The 
Most perceptible change came about in fiction. Katha and 
Akhyayika gave way to novel, given the Sanskrit name ‘Navalika’ 
by anodersSarsléritiste^ Ug the BRAS Bi ipn Stig aita in 
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reference to the name Kadambari prevalent in many of the 
regional languages, showing the hold the old work exercises on 
Indian psyche. 

One of the most famous of the early Sanskrit novels was 
the Sivarajavijaya of Ambikadatta Vyasa which had appeared 
serially in the Samskytacandrika of Calcutta. The work gained 
unusual popularity and was a textbook in many institutions 
which probably was due to its style and the theme. In style it 
was an admixture of the ornate and the simple and in theme it 
dealt with a hero of not long past who had the Strength and the 
quick wit to challenge the mighty Moghul ruler Aurangzeb, 
something that bouys up the spirit of the people. One little 
known fact is that it is based on the work called the 
Maharastrajivanaprabhata of the Bengali novelist Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt. Whatever be the case, the fact remains that 
Bengal did exercise considerable infuence on Sanskrit novel in 
the last part of the 19" and the first part of the 20!" centuries. 
The evidence for this is furnished by the large number of 
translations of Bengali novels in Sanskrit that made their 
appearance at that time. Interestingly, it is not only the Bengali 
Sanskritists who attempted this, even some of the South Indians 
did so. Sailatatacharya translated Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s 
Ksetraramani in Sanskrit. A Bengali novel Saivalint was adapted 
to Sanskrit by A. Rajagopala Chakravarti. Among the Sanskrit 
translations of Bengali novels by Bengali Sanskritists could be 
mentioned: the Sanskrit renderings by Renu Devi of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji’s novels Radha, 1922; Durgesanandini 1923; 
Rajani, 1928 and Radha Rani, 1930. In 1918 Hari Charan 
Bhattacharya had translated the Kapalakundala. 

With exposure to these novels the Sanskrit writers got the 
Motivation to break out of the translation syndrome and to try 
their hand at original composition. That was the second half of 
the 19" century. Coming to the 20" century the Sanskrit novel 
found its searliest,.zepresentationcinnithe-aworks,,.afi Mudumba 
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Srinivasacharya who wrote in addition to two of his Tamil. 
based Sanskrit novels the Manimekhala and the Pravalavalf; 
the original novel Kairavini in Sanskrit. Another South Indian 
Sanskrit novelist Paravastu R. K. Krishnamacharya wrote two 
novels Vararuci and Candragupta based on the two famous 
characters after whom they are named. These novels had appeared 
serially in the Sanskrit magazine Sahrdaya between the years 
1908 and 1909. The Gujarati writer Shankaralal Maheshwar was 
the more prolific among the early Sanskrit novelists. He had 
published four Sanskrit novels: the Anasuyabhyudaya, the 
Bhagavatibhagyodaya, the Candraprabhacarita and the 
Mahesvarapranapriya. 

That was the time when the epics and the Puranas were 
still holding their sway over the creative mind of the Sanskritist 
who drew on them for his themes. A novelist of the name 
Lakshaman Suri based all of his three novels on the epics. Two 
of these, the Ramayanasangraha and the Mahabharatasangraha 
reproduce the story of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in 
the form of a novel while the third one, the Bhismavijaya 
concerns itself with the incidents connected with the character 
Bhisma in the Mahabharata. 

As time passed, Sanskritists drew on their own imagination 
for themes which would not unoften concern the contemporary 
social matrix. Among the earliest of such writers was Kapishthala 
Krishnamacharya who composed his Mandaravati in the typical 
Bana-like high-flown prose style. The one to follow him was 
Medhavratacharya with his Kumudinicandra which has run into 
more than one edition and in style stands midway between the 
ornate and the simple, earning thus for itself great popularity 
which is reinforced by its absorbingly interesting theme. Serially 
published in the magazine Sahrdaya were the social novels 
like the Pativrata, the Panigrahana and the Susila of 
R. Krishnamacharya which depict the condition of women in 
madsra,dndiav;.Insthe'osarne यत प्रसा Cadre of 
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Rajamma, the Sulocana of Kuppuswami, the Duhkhini Bala of 
Bhatta Rama Nath Shastri, the Viyogint Bala of Bhatta Balabhadra 
Sharma and the Subhadra of Balakunnan Nambudiri. Among 
other novels with original themes mention may be made of the 
Vanamala of Valiya Tamburan, Kusumakalika of Parameshwar 
Jha, the Jayantika of Jaggu Vakulabhushana and the 
Candraprabha of Vidhu Sekhar Bhatataharya. Abject proverty 
is the theme of Narayan Shastri Khiste’s novels Daridranam 
Hrdayam and the Divyadrsti. í 
Though going back to Bengali source occasionally even 
now as in the case of the Adarsaramani of Bhatta Mathura Nath 
Shastri which is based on the Bengali novel Pranaraksa that had 
appeared serially in the Bengali monthly Pravasi, the modern 
Sanskrit novel has charted an independent course for itself 
meandering on in different lanes and bylanes. It has got matured 
enough to stand on its own. No longer is it weighed down with 
the objective of approximating a model like the Kadambarr in 
style. It is no longer a jumble of unending chain of compounds 
or long-winded descriptions. It is embellished with dialogues, 
crisp and straight, as also palpable suspense. There are works in ` 
it like the Suryaprabha kim va Vaibhavapisacah' which describe 
what goes on in the rich mansions and the poor shanties of the 
exploding city of Calcutta or the works like the Candramahipati? 
—both these are of Shrinivasa Shastri—which demonstrate as to 
how society can be transformed if those in power and position 
were to develop cultured and sensitive mentality and 
ungrudgingly share their wealth with their fellow beings which 
according to its author is the Sarvabhyudaya or works like the 
Gopalabandhu which is a penetrating study of the psychology 
of a rustic village boy who longs for having a brother and who 
comes to believe in the words of his mother who just to console 
him tells him that he has one in Gopala, she meaning the Lord 
and the poor boy taking him to be a man of that name and, 
Coming: seroso dire beste wily’ a hRloverahd affection on him; 
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the story finally coming to an end with the disclosure of the fact 
that it was Lord Gopala who had assumed the form of an 
ordinary human being just to uphold the faith of the innocent 
boy. 

: It is very difficult to give an idea of the contents, however 
briefly, of each and every novel in Sanskrit of the 20th century 
within the parameters of a small write-up. It would be better just 
to recount the names of the novels together with the names of 
their author/s. 

There is a sizeable number of Sanskrit novels at present 
which include the Lavanyamayt* of Appasastri Rashiwadekar, 
Kusumalaksm? of A. R. Ratnaparakhi, Dvà Suparna of Ramji 
Upadhyaya, the Udayanacarita,’ the Tapovanavasini® and the 
Vidhipaurusa? of Krishna Kumar, the Sitalatrsna!?, the 
Pratipad!!, the Rtam'?, the Aijalil3, the Pataka'4, the 
MadhuyanalS, the Sikha'® and the Sasirekha!” of Keshab Chandra 
Dash, the Viyogavallari'® and the Brhatsaptapadi'? of Durga 
Datt Shastri, the Sindhukanya of Shrinath Hasurkar, the 
Avinasi?! of Bisvanarayan Shastri and the Sima22 of Ram Karan 
Sharma—the last three the winners of the Sahitya Akademi 
Award. The latest additions to the 201 century Sanskrit novel 
literature are the Kalaya Tasmai Namah? of Ogeti Parikshit 
Sarma, the Padmini^ of Mohanlal Sharma Pandey, the 
Vyamoha, the Sanskrit rendering of the Hindi novel of the 
same title by the author Shyam Vimal himself. 

Even with all this activity in novel, there still remain 
certain types of it which have not attracted the attention of the 
Sanskritists. There is no detective novel in Sanskrit or what goes 
by the name of Tilasmi in Urdu. 

Short story has been with India in the form of legend, tale 
or fable. It is a long way off from that to modern short story in 
style and structure. To put the focus on its new incarnation the 
modern Sanskritists have given a new name to it, the Kathanika, 
Which merelwis the: SanskritizationidfettyeHitidP native Kahani. 
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Every Sanskrit magazine carries in its issue some short story or 
the other which in form and content—except of course the 
medium, is very akin to any short story in any language. There 
are hundreds of these stories in Sanskrit magazines which have 
published their special short story numbers in many cases. If a 
compilation of these were to be attempted, it may well run into 
several volumes. In addition to individual stories, there have 
appeared of late collections of them, some of the more noteworthy 
of them being the Katharatnakara?$ in two volumes by Bak 
Kanbe, the Kisorakathaval?? and the Katharasananda?* of Ram 
Kishore Mishra, the Jksugandha?? of Abhiraja Rajendra Mishra, 
the Kathanakavalli? of Kala Nath Shastri, the Abhinava- 
samskrtakathah?' of Narayana Shastri Kankar, the Kathakaumudr? 
Vol. I and the Svetadurva?? of Prabhu Nath Dwivedi, the Disa 
Vidi$aà?^ and the Ekada? of Keshab Chandra Dash, the 
Kathavallari?$ of S. B. Warnekar, the Anaghratam Puspam of 
Prashasya Mitra Shastri, the Niravasvanah*® of Banamali Biswal, 
the Samskrtakathavithika® edited by Gangadhar Bhatt and Pyare 
Mohan Sharma, the Kathakalpah® of Shiv Sagar Tripathi, and 
the Kathamrta,! the Katharatnavali? the Navakathah,® the 
Saradiya^^ and the Kathapuspavalt* of Sharada Ramesh Gadge. 
There is a collection in Sanskrit translation by H. V. Nagarajan 
of five of Munshi Prem Chand’s stories under the title 
Vipaiicika. Of the collections of foreign short stories given the 
Sanskrit form mention may be made of the Afrikakathah*” of 
M.R. Bhat, the Tolstoykathasaptaka® of Bhagirath Prasad 
Tripathi Vagish Shastri besides the earliest of such attempts the 
Isabnitikathah,? the Sanskrit rendering of Aesop's Fables by 
Balakrishna Godbole. Many years back Charu Deva Shastri, the 
father of the writer of these lines, had translated into Sanskrit a 
German short story under the title Hasavimukht Rajadarika and 
a Russian story under the title Andapramanakam Dhanyam both 
of which had appeared in the Visvasamskrtam of Hoshiarpur. 
The independence movement in India had led to the 
appeardrfos: Un Sthe: dian, horizonDiof-deadersuwhosessaga of 
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sacrifice and suffering inspired a number of Sanskrit Writers to 
compose works on their life and work. The father of the Writer 
of these lines Charu Deva Shastri was the first one in the last 
century to publish the biography of Mahatma Gandhi in Sanskrit 
prose under the title Srigandhicartiam.50 Composed in impeccable 
style, it deals with the life story of the Mahatma upto the Dandi 
March. Another work on the same leader though much shorter, 
just twenty-five pages in print, is the Mahatmacaritg5! of 
Pandharinath Sharma Pathak which presents the briefest account 
ever of the life history of the leader in its entirety carrying it 
upto his assassination. 

G. B. Palsule, the great admirer of Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, popularly called Veer Savarkar, has composed three 
works on him in three different literary forms, the 
Vinayakaviragatha* in prose, the Dhanyo “ham Dhanyo hams’ 
a play and the Vainayaka?* a Mahakavya. Of the three, the first, 
the one in prose, gives in brief the account of the most eventful 
life of the doughty freedom fighter and the hero of the Hindu 
nationalist movement. Vivekananda being another favourite of 
Palsule, he has published his biography in prose under the title 
Vivekanandacarita.55 Baladhanvi Jaggu Venkatacharya presents 
the life-sketches of the Alvars in his Divyasuricaritani.*6 
Important and remarkable incidents from the life of thirty-one 
characters, old and new, get a collective treatment under the title 
Carucaritacarya? from Ramesh Chandra Shukla who has a 
fascination for the old type of high-flown style. 

Though the far more colourful personality of Swami 
Vivekananda did attract far more notice of Sanskritists who 
composed works on him in all literary forms, it was inconceivable 
that his spiritual Master Ramakrishna Paramahamsa should have 
suffered neglect. There is a work on him in prose by P. 
Panchapagesa Sastri who published it as early as 1940.5 

In keeping with the trend of having history books in 
Sanskrit mitaji Of wel AE NA Vise, there कळच in the 
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recent past some works in prose which deal with certain specific 
regions like the Kasmiretihasa? of Hanumat Prasad Shastri and 
Pracinakamarupaparicaya® of Asoke Chatterji Sastri on Kashmir 
and old Assam respectively. 

One of the latest works in the field of biographical literature 
in Sanskrit prose is the Appasastricarita! by Vasudeva Sastri 
Audumbarkar which describes in detail the life history of one of 
the most remarkable of the Sanskritists of Maharashtra who had 
the proud privilege of being the editor of two Sanskrit magazines 
the Samskrtacandrika and the Sunrtavadini and translating into 
Sanskrit the well-known tale “The Aladin and the Wonderful 
Lamp” as also publishing essays on Astronomy and Mathematics. 

A few good travelogues have also come up recently in 
Sanskrit prose. They are the Yatravilasa$? of Naval Kishore 
Kankar which gives a description of his journey from Jaipur to 
Gangotri through Hardwar, Rishikesh and Uttarakashi, the 
KasmiraviharanaS of Chuni Lal Sudan which describes his 
travels through Kashmir, the Apascimah Pascime™ of Vishwasa 
which gives on account of his travels,through America and the 
Pascatyasamskrtam® of Digambara Mahapatra which gives a 
record of his travels in Holland and Russia. 

Besides the above, there are a few works in modern 
Sanskrit prose which deal with miscellaneous subjects like the 
Svasthavrtta of Vedananda Vedavagisha which deal with health 
and longevity, the Vipanmitram patram® of Shankaralal 
Maheshwar which in the form of an imaginary long letter 
describes the qualities and the role of a friend, the Vaidehivivaha® 
of K.S. Krishnamurti Sastri, a long narrative on the Ramayanic 
episode of the marriage of Sita, the Sahityamafjari® a 
compilation of literary essays by Batuk Nath Shastri Khiste and 
the Atithidevo bhava,” a treatise on guests and hospitality by 
M.P. Degvekar. 

The Sanskrit prose in modern Sanskrit works, in spite of 
the chold: ofi:traditionCdntit "im móme-casés ^ iPuunmistakably 
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showing signs of qualitative change. With a few exceptions it is 
more easy and relaxed now. With all the inverted commas 
single and double, dashes and dots it has started wearing a ne 
look. The dialogues appear in it in lines, one succeeding the 
other without the names of the speakers after their initia] 
appearance once. The movement of the narrative is more quick 
and direct. The vocabulary has a large dose of new coinages and 
words of foreign origin or their loan translations. The story, 
though getting smaller, is still longer than what goes by the 
name of mini story in western literature. By the very spirit of the 
Sanskrit literature the crime thrillers have dared not make their 
appearance in it. 

It is time a thorough review of the modern Sanskrit prose 
literature is taken in hand, a task possible of accomplishment by 
a band of devoted scholars. That alone will give a complete idea 
of it which even by a conservative estimate may run into a 
couple of thousands of pages in print. 

The modern Sanskrit prose has shown great promise to 
forge ahead. It is to be hoped that the present century will add 
more variety to it and strengthen it with new structures and 
innovations. For that it has sound foundations already, a galaxy 
of eminent writers having laid it. It has had a glorious past and 
there is no reason as to why it should not have a glorious future. 
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ae U 
CAMPUS 


The Campü form of Sanskrit writing starting with the Nalacampu 
of Trivikramabhatta has continued its march forward down to 
the modern period, a couple of the more noteworthy works of 
the period being the Kumarasambhavacampi! of King Sarfoji 
Il, the Sriraghavendragurusarvabhaumasaptaratrotsavacampi?. 
of R.S. Panchamukhi, the Tribilvadalacampi? of V.S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, the Vidvaccaritapancakam* of Narayana 
Shastri Khiste the Patracampu? of Naresh Batra, the 
Bhaismiparinayacamu® of Ratnakheta Deekshita and so on. 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
SANSKRIT 


When the Christian missionaries descended on India in the last 
to last century they found Sanskrit still the medium of higher 
thought and culture. People of upper castes who mattered most 
used it widely. The missionaries of the time thought that if they 
were to make any impact on Indian society, they would have to 
learn the language of higher castes and render their writings in 
it to be accessible to them. Once the Brahmanas or others who 
had the upper hand in society were drawn to Christianity, it 
would be easier for them, the missionaries, to spread the message 
of Christ among the common people who would feel attracted 
towards it, having found their superiors taking to it. With this 
idea in view they took to the study of Sanskrit, wrote its 
grammars, compiled its dictionaries, prepared its text books. 
With all this equipment they took to the translation of the Bible 
into Sanskrit, the Old and the New Testaments, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and so on. They also composed many an original 
work in Sanskrit, in verse and prose, on Lord Christ. The result : 
A whole class of Christian literature in Sanskrit grew over a 
period of time. It would be worth its while to have a close look 
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The activity in the field of the translation of the Bible into 
Sanskrit began as early as 1808. The New Testament of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was translated into Sanskrit from 
the original Greek by the missionaries at Serampore under the 
superintendence of William Carey in three volumes, the third 
volume making its appearance in 1811, three years after the 
publication of the first. This was followed by the Sanskrit 
translation of the Old and the New Testaments, again from 
Serampore in 1821. In 1845 the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta 
published the Book of the Prophet Isaiah in Sanskrit. In 1860 
appeared the Bible for the Pandits with the first three chapters 
of Genesis ‘diffusively and unreservedly’ commented in Sanskrit 
and English by J.R. Ballantyne from London. The translations 
started in the nineteenth century continued in the twentieth 
century as well. The Bible Society of India brought out the latest 
reprint of the New Testament in Sanskrit : Prabhuna Yisukhristena 
Nirupitasya Niyamasya Granthasamgrahal as late as in 1962. 
Attempts were made alongside translating the Old and the New 
Testamaments, certain portions thereof. The Calcutta Baptist 
Missionaries brought out from Calcutta in 1843 the translation 
from/Hebrew into Sanskrit of the Book of Genesis and the part 
of Exodus. Two collections of the Proverbs of Solomon in 
Sanskrit appeared from the School Book Society’s Press, Calcutta 
and The Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta in 1842 and 1846 
respectively. 

The Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta has been very active 
in bringing out Christian literature in Sanskrit translation. It 
brought out the collection of the Gospels of four Christian saints 
in a single volume : Khrstacaritam : Arthato (2) Mathi-Marka- 
Lüka-Yohanair Viracitam Susamvada-catustayam in 1878. It 
also brought out separate volumes on the Gospels of Mathi, 
Mark and Luk. The one on Mathi under the title Mathilikhitah 
Susamvadah appeared in 1877 and the ones on Mark under the 


ctitle, Markalikhitah, nSusamyadah and Sayad. armaśāstram : 
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Markalikhitah Susamvadah: Arthato (?) Prabhor Yisukhrstiya- 
caritra-darpanam appeared in 1878 and 1884 respectively. The 
Gospel of Luk came out under the tittle Lukalikhitah Susamvadah 
in 1878. The Gospel of St. John came out in Sanskrit under the 
title : Yohana-likhitah Susamvadah not from the Baptist Mission 
Press, Calcutta but from the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore in 
1876. 

Of the portions of the Bible it is the Sermon on the Mount 
that has attracted good notice of the Sanskritists. There are at 
least three independent translations of it into Sanskrit, one by 
Lachmi Dhar Shastri published by him from Delhi in 1928, two, 
from the Bible Society of India, Bangalore, three by K.P. 
Urumese from Trichur, the last two published in 1974. The 
Sermon also appears in a succint form in every creative work on 
Christ in Sanskrit. A very interesting work in the field of 
translation is the Khristayajnavidhih. The work is a translation 
in Sanskrit of the Ordo Missae in Latin by Ambrose Sureschandra 
Roy and was published from Calcutta in 1926. 

Apart from translations there has been a lot of original 
composition on Christianity in Sanskrit both in the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. About half a dozen smaller works 
like the IsvaroktaSastradhara (The course of Divine Revelation) 
by John Muir, the Parama-stava, a hymn in verse on God, 
Paulacarita, a short life-seketch of apostle Paul in verse, the 
Khrstasangita, the history of Jesus Christ in verse, the one in 
prose Khrstadharmakaumudi by J.R. Ballantyne, which is a 
comparison of Christianity with Hindu Philosophy and a critical 
review of Khrstadharmakaumudisamalocana in prose by Brajalal 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

The twentieth century too has seen many an original 
publication on Christ and Christianity, the latest and the biggest 
of which is the Kristubhagavata, a Mahakavya in Sanskrit in 
thirty three cantos with a thousand and six hundred stanzas on 
the dife of Lord Christ by Pe" pevas ti Witch Wor Bia i 1980 
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the coveted Sahitya Akademi award in Sanskrit. The thirty three 
cantos of the Kavya correspond to the number of the years of 
the Lord's life. Although in narratting the story of the Lord the 
author relies on the versions of the Gospels and some reputed 
biographies of Christ and is faithful to incidents as recorded 
there, yet he shows his freedom and imagination as a poet to 
introduce poetic elements which, however, do not dilute the 
authenticity of the narrative. The poem is simple and 
straighforwad, composed in the much-valued Vaidarbhi style. 

The Mahakavya, the greatest so far, on Lord Christ in 
Sanskrit has, as the author himself points out in the Preface, 
many allusions to and illustrations from the Hindu Puranas and 
Epics. This the author ascribes to his exposure to an environment 
dominated by Sanskrit learning which could not but appear even 
in a work on Christ. Another great influence on the author in 
this was His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Parecattil, the Archbishop 
of Ernakulam who, he says, believes that the Church in India 
must have its roots in the culture and the tradition of the land. 
A Sanskrit scholar, he has played an important role in the 
Indianization of the Church. 

The stanzas in the Mahakavya have a flow of their own 
which cannot but charm a reader. A stanza or two from canto 
XVII dealing with the Sermon on the Mount could well be 
reproduced here by way of specimen : 

bhiksa tvaya daksinahastadatta 

na jfiayatam vamakarena te sa / 

danasya caivam nibhrtam 

krtasya pita phalam dasyati guptadarsi//! 

“When you give alms, do not let the left hand know what 
your right hand has done. For the alms-giving thus done in 
secret, your Father who sees in secret shall reward you." 

yuyari mà saiicinuta nidhim atmartham urvyam hi yasmat 

cc-o. rokafaglyas stam degayamsupuanayantya atra musuan caurah/ 
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svarge tan saricinuta vibhavan ye hi tair na hriyante 
vittam yasmin bhavati bhuvane tatra cittam ca vah syat/f 
*Do not lay up for yourself treasures on earth, where 
moths and other insects consume them, and where thieves break 
in and steal them; but lay up those treasures in heaven where 
they are not consumed by them, for, where your treasure is, in 
that world will your heart also be 
Of the smaller Kavyas on Lord Christ could be mentioned 
Sreeyesusourabham by Soma Varma Raja which has 67, 70, 78, 
and 86 stanzas in its first, second, third and fourth cantos 
respectively. The Kavya closes with five hymns of which the 
first is a prayer, a string of seven stanzas called the 
Bhajanasaptakam, the second, a hymn to the Sacred Heart, the 
third, the praise of Christ, the fourth, the hymn to Christ and the 
fifth, the Bhaktajijivisa, an expression of the desire of the 
devotee to see the Master and to live upto his teachings. In 301 
mellifluous verses the author sums up the whole story of the 
Bible. Though following the Biblical narrative faithfully, he 
takes reasonable licence in versification. The reactions of the 
multitude gathered at the foot of the Cross, Christ’s enemies, his 
devotees, the sorrowful women and the good men and their 
addresses to the crucified are all presented in the present work 
with deftness. Both the genius and the originality of the author 
are reflected in this part and the words of the spectators on 
Calvary sink deep into the heart : 
Krusa paramavisalo ‘py ugrarupam tvadiyam 
manasi kalayato bhih papinah kasya na syat/ 
tvam asi kathinapidabhogaparyayavact 
nikhilajananisevyo divyasangena jatah /P 
“O wide Cross! who will not be frightened to see or think 
about you. You have become another word for grave pain. But 
now you are a thing of worship, 1 Or you have, arrjed our Lord 


CC-0. Prof, Satya Vrat yg Ti Collection, Ni oundation 
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In the lamentation of Mary, the Mother of Lord Christ, a 
note of intense sorrow is struck. The words therein betray in full 
the motherly pangs. It looks while writing about this the poet 
had at the back of his mind the description of the lamentation 
of Rati in the Kumarasambhava and that of Aja in the 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa. Not only is the whole setting the same 
even the metre is so, 


gatasamjnam aveksya vihvala Mariya svankagatam 

nijatmajam/ 

vilalapa sabaspalocana samaduhkhan akhilans ca kurvati// 

“Mary saw the lifeless body of her son on her lap. She was 
overcome with grief. She cried shedding tears, making all 
present there equally sad.” 

The expression vilalapa sabaspalocana cannot but remind . 


one of the Raghuvam$a's vilalapa sabaspagadgadam> andi 


samaduhkhan akhilans ca kurvati of the Kumarasambhava’s 
vilalapa vikirnamurdhaja samaduhkham iva kurvati sthalim. So 
do the lines krpano mama dairghyam ayusah kathinah khalv tha 
dattavan vidhih of Kumarasambhava's na vidirye kathinah 
khalu striyah’. 
Kalidasa’s influence on the author is also noticeable in the 
stanza in the beginning of his work : 
kva me nirvisaya buddhih kva Sriyesumahakatha/ 
mohad bhavamy aruruksur amayavi mahagirim/fé 
“Where is the intellect devoid of the knowledge of the 
subject matter and where is the great magnificent story of Jesus. 
It is an attempt, like that of a sick man trying to climb a high 
moutain." 
This clearly is inspired by the well-known Raghuvamsa 
verse: 
kva suryaprabhavo vamsah kva calpavisaya matih/ 
CC-0. एफ dustaramianobad.udupenasini; sagarané, 
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“where is the race sprung from the sun and where is my 
intellect of limited scope. It is under a delusion that | am 
desirous of crossing, by means of a raft, the ocean so difficult 
to cross.” 

A spirit of the divine and a sense of devotion pervade the 
whole of the Sreeyesusourabham which is indeed a happy blend 
of simplicity and profundity. It reflects the glorious and the 
' heavenly personality of Lord Christ in a most impressive manner 
and amply reveals the poet in the author whose Khandakavya— 
it is to this category that his work belongs according to 
rhetoricians— makes a very pleasant reading. There are Similes, 
Metaphors and Fancies here which do tickle the Sahrdaya, the 
connoisseur and add further charm to the work. 

The author is in the habit of twisting some of the foreign 
words to give them a different look, not necessarily Sanskritic, 
to make them fit into Sanskrit diction. Abraham he puts as 
Abraha, David as Davida, Gabriel as Gabriyet, Elizabeth as 
Yeli$va, Mary as both Meri and Mariya, Augustus Caeser as 
Agastasisara, Christ as Iso and Yesu, Herod as Heroda, Yudea 
as Yudaya, Messiah as both Mihisa and Misiha, Nazareth as 
Nasratama, Jerusalem as Jasrela, Magdelene as Magdalana and 
SO on. 

Only those writers can compose works in Sanskrit who 
have thorough knowledge of its literature. The writers of the 
works on Christ and Christianity, even though devout Christians, 
inheriting or adopting the Sanskrit tradition as they did, could 
not keep themselves away from it even while dealing with 
themes not part and parcel of it. By sheer habit sometimes they 
used old words to denote new ideas. The use of the world 
vaidika in the poem under reference in the sense of a Christian 
priest is a case in point. An extension of this word is 
VaidikaSrama in the sense of a Christian Seminary : 


Vatavaturadestyavaidikasramacoditah/ 
600 Prot San kurban AA HER Dah IR. yesusaurabhasamyniram// 
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“Impelled by the friends in the Vatavathur Seminary I 
compose this Kavya, the Sreeyesusourabham.” 

It was again the force of the Sanskrit tradition that weighed 
with the author to start his Kavya on the life of Lord Christ with 
an invocation to goddess Sarasvati : 


ya tu sangitasahityakalacaitanyaripini/ 
salam adharabhutam tam vande vidyadhidevatam//!! 

“I salute the goddess of learning of the form of music, 
literature and art who is the support of all good-natured and 
wise people.” 

It is the influence of Sanskrit tradition again that makes the 
author refer to the celestial Ganga in the conext of Holy Mary 
carrying Lord Christ : 

talpam gavadanibhadram citpumso garbhadharini/ 
sa 'dhyuvasanjasa Meri hamsivabhranaditatam//!2 

“Mary who was carrying the son of god in her womb was 
lying in the manger as the swan lies in the celestial Ganga.” 

The description in the work of the regions becoming bright 
and gentle breeze blowing at the brith of Christ is apiece with 
similar descriptions which have become a type now in Sanskrit 
literature : 


स» 


praseduh ksanam evasa marutas ca sukha vavul/ 
babhuvur nirmalas capah kupesv api sarahsv api//? 

Like the other poems on Christ’s life, this poem too has the 
Sermon on the Mount in brief. 

Another smaller original work in Sanskrit prose on the life 
of Lord Christ is the Yesucaritam by J. Marcel who styles 
himeself as Marsalacarya. The work he divides in five Adhyayas, ` 
in beautiful, chaste Sanskrit which has a classical ring about it. 
The entire life of the Lord is put here succintly in an easy and 
fluent sytle. Two small paragraphs from this will suffice to give 
an. idea, Qf its, expressiomin, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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sa yada svasmai dattam Yisayasya pustakam 
udaghafayat tada tatredam likhitam avartata. Isvaro 


“ When he opened the book of Yisaya given to him he 
found it written there. The Lord is in me. He has sent me to 
provide happiness to the sad and to give release to the captive 
and sight to the blind.” 


parantu bho $rotarah yusman idam vaktum 
abhyutsahe ye yusmabhyam druhyanti tesam api 
hitam eva tanuta. yusman Sapanti ye tebhyo’py 
asisam eva datta. ye yusman apavadanti tesam 
api hitam prarthayadhvam. yas tava ekasmin 
kapole praharati tasmai kapolam anyam api 
pradarsaya ........--: yo va ko va bhavatu tavako 
yacakah, dehi tasmai. ma abhivaiicha 
tatpratyadanam. kiti ca yusman prati yadrsam 
acaram abhilasatha, tadr$o bhavatu yusmakam 
api itaresv acarah............. 


*But O you the listeners, I feel like telling—Even those 
who are hostile to you, you do good to them too. Those who 
curse you, them too you bless. Those who denounce you, you 
pray for their welfare too. To the one who slaps you on one 
cheek, you show him the other one. Whosoever may ask you for 
something, give that to him. Don't care for any return for it. 
Moreover, the kind of treatment you want for yourself meet the 
same to others." 

The next work which is not an original composition in 
Sanksrit but very much appears like so is the Mahatyagi of 
M.O.Avara. The work was originally composed in Malayalam 


"पपर was, translated from. it, into. Sanskrit, by Kaku Narayana 


Pisharoty. The work in verse meaning literally the Man of 
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Sacrifice is a poetic reflection on the seven last words uttered by 
Jesus Christ from the Cross. The Malayalam original had attained 
great popularity and had for some three decades been the text 
book for examinations in the Universities of Madras, Travancore 
and Kerala. It was its success that had prompted the author to 
arrange for its Sanskrit translation. “He wanted to see the story 
of Christ portrayed in the great classical language of India.” 
The Mahatyagi is a fine work of poetry in 163 stanzas. The 
thought in it is so serene, the language so imaginative and the 
versification so meticulously correct. The environments of the 
crucifixion of Christ have been so poetically treated here that 
those who read the work cannot but have their eyes moistened. 
The lines which portray the effect of the words “Forgive them, 
O Father, because they know not what they do” are the best in 
this work of which the following four lines bear reproduction : 


karunyadramate ksamasva bho 
aparadham krtam ebhir 1dr$am/ 
yad ime na viduh svakarma va 

na ca va tvatkarunam api prabho//'6 


The work being a Kavya, a poem, it affords the author 
ample scope for the flight of his imagination. The arms of Christ 
stretched on the Cross the poet takes as indicative of the 
readiness on the part of Christ to embrace or as wings to soar 
aloft to carry all misery of mankind on his shoulders: 

nijaparsvayuge bhujadvayam Subhadayi pravisarayan bhavan/ 
krusadaruni kim nu vartate jagadaslesanabaddhakautukah// 
athava naralokagam vyatham akhilam skandhatale tvam 
udvahan/ 

pravitatya patatrayor dvayam dharanito dayitum kim 
udyatah?!? 


The Sanskrit expression in the poem has a classical ring 
About Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by 83 Foundation USA 
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mihirah kiranair nijaih Subhair 

jagadandhatvam apakaroty asau/ 
dyutim asya mahatmanah katham 
punar tkseta divandhakausika]//!* 


“While the sun with its powerful rays takes away the 
blindness of the earth, how can owl which cannot see during 
daytime see the light of the Great Soul?" 

Like the poet of Sreeyesusourabham the poet of the 
Mahatyagi too Sanskritizes many foreign words by just twisting 
them. The classic example of this is the word krusa which can 
be formed from the Sanskrit root krus, ‘to cry’, for the English 
cross. The same he does with the words paradise which he puts 
in Sanskrit as parudisa and pelican which he puts in Sanskrit as 
palikka. The idea of the Lord he expresses by the words isa, 
iita, vara and so on. The influence of classical Sanskrit 
Kavyas is so penetrating on him that he adopts a non-Sanskrit 
word ingala for charcoal used in one of them, the 
Naisadhiyacarita of Sri Harsa. 

Since the approach of the Christian scholars in India, as 
pointed out at the very start of the present discusson, was to 
confront the non-Christian local people, particularly the educated 
ones among them, through their own medium, the medium for 
which they had special adoration, to enter into them, to bring 
them round to their view, they took to composing such works as 
approximated to the old Hindu Sanskrit works in nomenclature 
and style. Such works are the Kristayana, the Girigita and the 
Kristunamasahasram modelled as they are, as can be seen from 
their names on the Ramayana, the Bhagavadgita and the 
Visnusahasranama respectively. There is reported to be a 
Kristopanisad also composed in the typical Upanisadic style. 

From what has been said above, it should be clear that 

ere has grown in Sanskrit a considerable corpus of Chrisitian 


CC-0, P; tera Vi 6 TA A Yan Delhi, Digitized by S3 F t 
‘ature both in origin d in translation. The literature, 
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though composed primarily to reach the Sanskrit-knowing 
intelligentsia to motivate it to Christianity, has a lot to commend 
itself even as work of art and consequently deserves wide notice 
not only in India but also beyond its shores. 


Un 
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MODERN SIKH LITERATURE IN 
SANSKRIT 


The Adi Granth has many Sanskrit verses and selections from 
Sanskrit works. Its thought-content has close relation with the ` 
religious and philosophical source-books in Sanskrit, with which 
the Gurus were no doubt well acquainted. During the period 
when Guru Gobind Singh prepared himself, he learnt Sanskrit 
and among the works comprised in his Dasam Granth are 
versions of the Sanskrit Candi or Devimahatmya and of the 
stories of the different avataras of God as found in the Puranas. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, Sanskritists seem to have 
devoted some attention to the Sikh Gurus and their teachings 
and some Sikh writers versed in Sanskrit conceived of the idea 
of using the medium of Sanskrit and its forms of expression for 
presenting the life and teachings of the Gurus. 

In 1891 and 1903, appeared from Amritsar a collection of 
Sanskrit verses (Sri Sloka-samskrti) found in the Adi Granth, 
with Panjabi translation and commentary. As early as the middle 
of the 19th century, Gangarama, a Sikh writer, wrote a work on 
the life of Nanak, called Sri Nanakacandrodaya, with a gloss by 
Sivabrahmananda (written in A.D. 1858), which was published 
from Bombay in 1882. With an extensive prose commentary, 
Ramanarayana, another Sikh writer, composed an eulogy on 


Nanak 3n, A18 sversesientitled Gurwcandrodayakaumusdt, which 
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again appeared from Bombay in 1885. In the category of hymns 
of praise on the Gurus was the Nanakadigurustotra by a third 
Sikh writer, Kamaladhara, (Bombay 1911). This comprised 12 
verses with a commentary. On the tenth Guru himself, Nihal 
Singh composed the Gurugovindasimhastuti (published in the 
volume Khalasasataka, Khadgavilas Press, Bankipur Patna, 
1858). More substantial than all these are the two Sanskrit 
contributions on the teachings of Guru Nanak, one in the form 
of the Gita, which was adopted by exponents and adherents of 
several Schools including Christianity, and another, in the form 
of Sutras such as those of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy and Schools of religious thought. The former is 
Srimad Gurunanakagita or Nirakaramimamsadarsana in three 
chapters of 40, 40 and 25 Sutras. Both the works are ascribed to 
Nanak and carry a Bhasya by KeSavanandasvamin; they appeared 
from Moradabad in 1901 and 1903 with the Hindi notes and 
translation by Sankarananda Avadhuta and Svartipa Siri. Kavi 
Krishna Kaur gave a history of the Sikhs in his Sryankakavya in 
sixteen short cantos (Lahore 1935) and Sripada Sastri Hastrkar, 

“an account of the Gurus in his Sikhaguru-caritramrta included 
in his Bharata-nara-ratnamala (Indore 1933). 

“The Sanskrit biography of Guru Govind Singh composed 
by Dr. Satya Vrat is one of the two Sanskrit works undertaken 
for the tri-centenary, the other being Pt. Shrutikant's translation 
of Sardar Harbans Singh's biography of the Guru. Dr. Satya 
Vrat has to his credit not only several pieces of research work 
in different branches of Sanskrit literature, but also original 
writings in Sanskrit, a long composition of his in this category 
being the Bodhisattvacarita on the avadanas of the Buddha. He 
combines with his equipment in grammar, a gift for sahitya. 
Although the grammatical predilection shows itself here and 
there in some recondite forms, his verses are generally marked 
by simplicity and easy flow; ideas and expressions from Vedas, 


ए Gia त्यात्या Jen, which parl ome 
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to the mind while composing, are imbedded in the lines. There 
are several examples of this in his poem (I, 4, 9: 11. 4, 9, 1 5; III. 
2, 9; IV. 19, 34, 64, 65, 76, 1 14). 

The life of Guru Govind Singh forms a subject suitable for 
a Kavya. A religious teacher and a man of action, the Guy 
rouses the imagination of those capable of spiritual fervour and 
patriotic sentiment. From his birth in Patna (1666) to his death 
(1708) at Nanded of the stab-wounds caused by the treacherous 
Pathans in his camp, the Guru's career is marked by events of 
varied interest. The preparatory period when the young Guru 
equipped himself for nearly twenty years on the literary, the 
spiritual and the martial sides, his military engagements and 
successes, his own literary work and patronage of writers, his 
organization of the Khalsa, the initiation with Amrta and his 
exhortations, the fearless stand and sacrifice of his young sons, 
all these the writer has described in his Sahitya Akademi Award 
winning Kavya Srigurugovindasimhacaritam.! 


1. Excerpts from the foreword by Dr. V. Raghavan to the author’s Sahitya 


Akademy Award winning prabandhakavya Srigurugovindasirihacaritam 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN 
SANSKRIT 


Till about the third quarter of the 20" century there was precious 
little of children’s literature in Sanskrit, the then writers of 
Sanskrit being far too much preoccupied with Sastric subjects or 
the high flown creative writings like Mahakavyas, Khandkavyas, 
novels, short or long stories and so on. It is only after that that 
they woke up to the need for it when they realized that the 
younger generation was drifting far too much to English and 
vernaculars which had far more sumptuous fare to offer to 
children to stimulate their interest in learning them. Some of the 
Sanskrit writers now are engaging themselves in producing 
works of interest for children in Sanskrit thus enriching that 
genré of it which was marked by paucity of works. A few of the 
more noteworthy attempts in this connection are Vanarika 
Muktamalika Ca', a collection of forty eight children’s stories 
by Satya Deva Chaudhari, Balakathatarangin? and 
Balakathapuspahara?, the two collections of twenty children’s 
stories in each by Sharada Gadge, Bala Natyavalih*, a collection 
of fourteen children’s plays by Ramchandra (Harisharan) Ambika 
Datta Shandilya, Gitabharata*, a collection of ten songs by 
Manomohan Acharya, Gitamohanaó by Manomohan Acharya, 8 


: ; ka avimsati! by Sukant 
cFallection, of sixteen songs, Sulantakathaviriíati by 
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Kumara Senapati, a collection of twenty value-based stories, Yo 
Madbhaktah Sa Me Priyah® by Ravindra Kumar Panda 5 
collection of ten children’s plays with English translation by 
Nehal Pandya appended at the end, Samskrta-Hind: Balagita?, 
by Subhash Vedalankar, a collection of eighteen children’s 
songs in Sanskrit with Hindi rendering and appropriate pictures, 
Gitasamskrta', a collection of twenty eight children’s songs 
with no indication of composer/s, Kaniyan rajakumarah"', the 
Sanskrit translation by Gopabandhu Mishra with line-drawings 
of the French book Le Petit Prince of Antoine De Saint- 
Exupery, Balakathasaptati' by Janardan Hegde, a collection of 
seventy children’s stories, Geyasamskrtam? : a collection of 
twenty eight songs with no indication of author/s. 

A work that stands in a category in itself in the field of 
children’s literature in Sanskrit is the Prahelika-Sataka!^, hundred 
riddles by Durga Parikh. Couched in verses in a variety of 
metres with their solutions underneath the respective verses the 
riddles are sure to appeal to the taste bud of the youngsters. 
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MODERN SANSKRIT LITERATIURE 
LINGUISTIC AND STYLISTIC 
APPRAISAL 


Language 

With such a large corpus of modern Sanskrit literature written 
over the years, it was but natural that modernity in it should not 
have remained confined to themes, style and literary forms only 
but also should have stretched to language and style. 

In the Symposium on Ancient and Modern Sanskrit at the 
Sixth World Sanskrit Conference at Philadelphia in 1984 an 
Indian linguist had questioned the very term Modern Sanskrit. 
According to him if it is Sanskrit, it is Sanskrit all right. What 
is modern about it? What follows now is an answer to his query 
‘or to the possible query of those who may be entertaining a 
similar doubt. 

What is being written now by way of Sanskrit is in no way 
different from the Sanskrit of old if strict adherence to 
grammatical rules were to be the sole criterion of determining 
its character. That is what makes it Sanskrit in the strictest sense 
of the term. The way of nominal and verbal formations, the 
primary and secondary forms, the cases and the compounds are 


all the. SAMS What. however, is. north De. ame is the vocabulary 
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and the mode of expression including idioms, proverbs and 
metaphors and style which impart a different look to it. 

With exposure to the west the entire way of life of the 
educated upper and lower middle class in India has undergone 
a sea change. In dress, food and life-style it has come deeply 
under the western influence. What was left out by the western 
civilization was supplied by science and technology. On Indian 
roads no longer ply the bullock carts, the Sakatas, or the 
chariots, the rathas, only. Bicycles, cars, buses, tempos, scooters, 
motor bikes and motor cycles are seen racing now even in the 
remotest parts. The country has now a network of railways 
which is one of the most extensive in the world. So has it a fleet 
of aeroplanes, from Fokker Friendship to Jumbo Jets, both for 
internal and external travel. Radios, transistors and television 
sets are a common enough sight in Indian households, even in 
the countryside in some parts. Gramaphones are getting obsolete. 
The cassetes and the stereo system are the in-things. Vaidyas 
and Ausadhalayas are getting sidelined in preference to modern 
doctors, clinics and hospitals. Telephone, postal services and 
email now connect all parts of the world. Sofas, tables and 
chairs now decorate the drawing rooms. The standing kitchens 
now have the most modern gadgets. The food and drink habits 
of the people are fast undergoing change. Toasts, sandwitches, 
biscuits and fast food are common enough items for breakfast 
and tiffin. Tea and coffee among hot beverages are now national 
drinks, even the poorest of the poor and the lowliest of the lowly 
beginning their day with them. Cold drinks of the cola variety 
are the rage, especially among the urban populace. Of vegetables 
potatoes and tomatoes, both of non-Indian origin, are the most 
popular. Lunches and dinners are now served on dining tables in 
chinaware while drinks are poured in glass tumblers. A Sanskritist 
to be realist may have to describe some of these things or may 


cas tl ९8४ to, refer to. them, ip, the: ontext.of this themes 


relevant to modern life. For words for them he may have to 
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depend upon other languages. He may either have to adopt them 
as such which means that he may have them as loan words or 
approximate them in sound and sense to Sanskrit to make them 
look like Sanskritic or coin words for them which may carry in 
them their sense somehow, i.e., have them in loan translations. 
And this is precisely what he has done. The result : Modern 
Sanskrit has come to have a large corpus of new and hitherto 
non-existent words. For loan words the Sanskritist has to assign, 
in keeping with the genius of the language, the gender which 
has to be by and large arbitrary. To old Sanskrit stock of 
Indeclinables, particularly the exclamatory ones among them, he 
may add quite a few like aha, oh, wah as current in vernaculars. 
Many of the idioms and proverbs too he may incorporate in the 
form of loan translation which he has done. Similarly, the way 
of expression in a foreign language like ‘this is not far from 
truth’ he has incorporated as such just in literal translation : 
idam satyan natidure’sti. So has he the expression ‘he fell from 
grace’ : as sa adarat pracyuto 'bhavat. Some of the new words 
in Hindi and other vernaculars like sambhranta for well-to-do, 
samaroha for function, pratiyogita for competition are now 
common enough occurrence in modern Sanskrit and have been 
accepted as part of the Sanskrit vocabulary though totally non- 
existent in older Sanskrit in the senses in which they are used 
now. The same is the case with a plethora of Sanskrit-based 
Hindi and other vernacular words to serve as equivalents of 
English technical terms. Araksana for reservation, adhiksaka for 
superintendent, panjikarana for registration, svagata-kaksa for 
reception hall are now freely used in Sanskrit in the necessary 
case formations. 

All this cumulatively adds upto the rise of the phenomenon 
designated the modern Sanskrit. Any discerning critic cannot 
but notice the wide chasm between old Sanskrit which after a 
period came to have a stereotyped character with little inlets for 
fresh introductions and the modem one flooded with large 
inroads imparting to it a new look, leaving a new impression in 


KS totality on the mind. Heralding the daw "Of anew era, it 
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stands out as an entity in itself, old yet new, stereo 
progressive, classical yet modern. It is this which i 
Sanskrit. 

For full appreciation of this modern Sanskrit it is Worthwhile 
to have reproductions from a cross-section of the modern Sanskrit 
writings, especially those which deal with modern themes for it 
is in them that there is greater opportunity for modern Sanskrit 
surfacing itself in that in attempting to depict the modern world 
as such, through a medium which as it is may be inadequate to 
do so, the modern Sanskrit writers have to reinforce their works 
with words and expressions from other media. 

In vocabulary modern Sanskrit writers have adopted a 
three-fold approach : (1) They have either retained the foreign 
words, particularly those of English that have crept into modern 
Indian vernaculars and have acquired a tinge of familiarity or 
(2) they have made them as also in many cases words and 
expressions in vernaculars look Sanskrit to avoid in all probability 
their appearing as odd things out in Sanskrit compositions by 
Sanskritizing them keeping them as close as possible in sound 
and in certain cases even in sense to their foreign originals or (3) 
tendering them into Sanskrit by coining their Sanskrit equivalents, 
keeping them fairly close to them in sense and in an isolated 
case or two even in sound. In the first category could be 
mentioned words like bomb, revolver, plague, coat, pant, etc., 
e.g., bombasphotanani', atra plega utpatsyate?, Madanalalas 
tam rivhalvarasya golikanam balicakara?, kotadikam apaniya 
nagadante sthapayati*, pantam niskasya.5 In the second category 
could be mentioned words like Tamasa for the river Thames in 
England : Tamasakhya tarangint nagaram abhitah pravahati 
pramodakarimi, svaphena for sabun or soap: sugandhi- 
Svaphenena snatavyam’, maruttara for motor car: bhramanaya 
caksumsi camatkurvanto maruttarah.® 

A few more imaginative of the modern Sanskrit writers 


CC- ९ "e ollec&o; thi New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation | A 
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change connecting them fancifully with some Sanskrit 100 or 
the other, eg. fobha for long range gun derived from Viubh 
tubha himsayam: akasmad eva tobhah? calitah; hala for English 
hall : ratnakara iva visale hale!?, hall being derived from “hal 
hala vilekhane, the derivation being suggested by the writer 
himself halyate = vilikhyate = bhidyate janasamudayena yugapat 
sa halah, hala vilekhane = ghañ; vanijyára for bazar'®- 
haramanoyama for harmonium capala candrakala haramanoyam 
adaya''; apasara for officer; apasare labdho vijayah.'2 

In certain cases the modern vernacular expressions have 
been Sanskritized as if they were to have been derived from the 
original ones uddhama for udhami, uddhama kim api karyari 
kuru; pufjavada for puiijivada, tasya puja punjavadayuge 
pravytta; dvigala for dogala, dvigalo na samaje 
sammanabhajanam; sambhalayisyati for samhalegi, kanya uttama 
vidyate grham sambhalayisyati; rangila for rangila, 
rangilenanena bahihkaksayam dhvanimudrikah pracalitah; 
hasamukha for hamsamukha, hasamukha uddhavah prasthitah; 
yaran varan for bade badon ko, varan varan api tat nihsattvatam 
nayati sma. 

In an odd case or two the pure Sanskrit word not much 
current in older literature but current in modern vernaculars is 
used, e.g, mali for gardener : pravrddhayam latayam mah 
tadasrayavisaye cintito bhavaty eva. In the third category which 
incidentally has many times more the number of words than the 
first two could be mentioned words like nalastra for gun, 
paraidhita or parasite, gananika for accountant, jivanasvasana 
for life insurance, arthapatraka for budget, pasukridapradarsana 
for circus, durasandesavahaka!? for telegraph peon. 

The common word for watch is ghati or ghatika.' If 
English has words for its different types, so has modern Sanskrit. 
For wrist watch it has manibandhaghafi'>, for time piece 
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It will be interesting to note that a modern Sanskrit Write 
has given in Sanskrit words, all his coinages, for all the different 
types of bomb which he calls vama connecting it fancifully with 
“yama, tuvama udgirane, in quick succession : explosive bomb 
visphotakavama, poisonous bomb, visodvamaka vama, incindiary 
bomb, agnivama, time bomb, samayapeksivama Jagatin 
sandehasindhau jughuksitum visodvamaka vama, visphotaka 
vama nagarabhasmakarmano ‘gnivama Sighravisphutanasilg 
samayapeksinas ca vamah pracuramatraya nirmitah.'8 

So does he give words for different types of gases 
narasamharana visakta asrusarinah ksavinah todotpadino 
visarpasampadinas ca gesah.? The poisonous gases, the tear 
gas, the nose-irritant gas, the lung-irritant gas and the blister 
gas. The word 8654 is also an attempt on his part apiece with 
vama to Sanskritize the foreign word by fancifully connecting it, 
on the basis of affinity of sound as also the contrived one of that 
of sense, with a Sanskrit root: gesa, gesa anvicchayam. 

A feature of the modern Sanskrit language that deserves 
special mention is the lack in it of the standard vocabulary of 
coinages which varies from work to work depending upon 
individual perception and effort. Thus for tea while one work 
uses kasayapana or kasayapeya?, the other uses usnajala”! 
while still another prefers cayapana?? or the popular words 
caya” or caha^^. For railway train while at one place a work 
uses the word baspanas? at another place it employs the word 
vahnivahana?6 while at still another place it goes in for the word 
agniratha.”” Other works have other words like gantri? or 
lohasakata?? or dhumasakata?" or the feminine forms of the last 
two lohasakafi*' and dhumasakati?? or in an isolated case just 
Sakata.” A work, since it has to refer to a mail train, goes in for 
an altogether a different word pairdgniratha. For necktie 
while one work uses the word grivabandhana>>, the other goes 

in for the word kanthabandha®’, For handkerchief while one 
CC-oworksshay the word kipa ken Daha itid karvassa two different 
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places the other work has the word Karapafa?!, the difference 
being restricted, interestingly enough, to the second component 
of the word. The sweetmeat Rasagulla is designated as 
rasagulma?s, in one and rasagolaka? in another. The torch is 
called vimardaprakasika in one and vari! in another. The 
pocket is denoted by gutika in one and gupti*? in another and 
goha“ in still another. The pistol is called bAindipala^5 in one 
and pistula^6 in another. 

A lock is called nalikayantra*! in one, lohasuci^ in another, 
viskambhaka'? in still another and tala”? in yet another. Petrol 
is called bhutaila in one and prataila in another, indicating as 
it does an attempt, very ingenious indeed, of a modern writer to 
approximate the Sanskrit equivalent to the foreign original in 
both sound and sense. 

In some of the cases cited above, an attempt is made to put 
foreign words in Sanskrit in their sense taking some element or 
the other which according to the modern writer is more prominent 
in the things denoted by the foreign words, be it agni, fire or 
dhima, smoke or iron or steel, loha in railway train or the 
pungent taste kasaya or the hot warter, usnajala in tea or 
pressing or pushing, vimarda in torch or security or safety gupti 
or goha in pocket. 

Sometimes the proverbs used in modern works have a 
foreign or vernacular colouring. The English proverb “while the 
dogs bark the caravan goes on moving" is represented almost in 
literal translation in Sanskrit in a modern work nakrosat 
sarameyanam vijahati patham gajah”! The Hindi idiom lohe ke 
cane cabana is represented the same way in another work: 
granthasya vikrayakaryam apyayasacanakacarvanam eva.” 

Another Hindi idiom pranom ke sath khelana is represented 
in a modern Sanskrit work as mahatam sevanam nama pranaih 
saha kridanam. In the light of all the wide variation in terms 
Noticeable at present some standardization is the need of the 
hour-Férvthig itis necessary to'cómpile^asdictionarysof all the 
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varied terms for one and the same object as in use at present a 
then decide one from among them after a thorough discussion A 
well-attended seminars. This will bring about uniformity which 
is a desideratum in literature. 
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oo 
STYLE 


Just as there is change in vocabulory in modern sanskrit literature 
in the same way is there change in style. Some of the illustrations 
would bear it out : 
There is use of rather unusual type of proper names in the 
spirit of the vernaculars : 
दीपं दीपयति मिली 
Pg: गच्छति 
लिटि! एनं नय। 
SR तावत्कालपर्यन्त न प्रत्यागतः' | 
With each sentence the feeling getting heightened the 
number of exclamatory signs increases: 


गोपालबन्धो! ..... गोपालबन्यो!! ......... गोपालबन्धो !!£ 


So does it in the rising of the pitch in calling out to 
somebody 


गोपालबन्धो!.....गोपालबन्धो!! .....गोपालबन्धो °!!! 


Sometimes the exclamatory sign is preceded or succeeded 
by a particle like ओ reflecting the gradual rise in the intensity 


of the restlessness of the person calling out to reach the one 
called out : 
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In a further variation of the above style, if in the course of 
the conversation someone makes an observation and the other 
one just keeps mum, the latter’s silence is indicated by dots in 
single inverted commas : 

पायस तूदरपूरं खादिष्यति किन्तु क्षीरानयने 
व्याजं प्रकटयसि, सम्यग्वेद्मि ASIA | 


“रमापते ।' उवाच गुरुदेवः, “म्प्रति त्यजेमं विवादम्‌, राकेशानीतं क्षरं गृहाण, 
उत्सवे विषादाय अवकाशा नैव देहि' । 


५००००००००१५०१००००००००००५००००००५५%५०००००५००००००७ 
.००००००००००००००७०००७०००७००००००००७००७०३१०००७००००१००००० 


५००००००००००५०००००००००००००००५००००००५००००५७००८०५७७७०८ 


Sometimes the halting speech is represented by dots after 
practically every word or two : 
(शनैः शनैः) वार्ता खलु.....इयम्‌ .....विदेशं गत्वा किञ्चिद्‌ अधिक....अध्ययनम्‌ 
- इच्छामि ° 
Or by the sign 3 which otherwise is used for prolation : 
युवकः (ATM) आत्मवातं करोमि आत्म NTT” 
The halting speech is also represented by incomplete 
sentence: 
पा.-मम तावत्‌ सन्निविरपे दुष्टः? सीताऽपि दुष्ट? चित्र।....* 
Or by incoherent expression: 
सुधीरः - नैव नैव किञ्चित्‌ ..... तत्‌ ...... एतत्‌ ..... श्रीमन्तः P 
Or by dots occasionally after every syllable: 
भोमभ..... भभवती..... RAT one? 
The halting expression is sometimes carried to the extent 
of stammering represented by repeated use of a word to the 
accompanimentiafidots.ta, indicatephesitation. 88 dts, usa 
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() भो rir) Pe. Ri. भवत्या नाम 


Or to indicate the inability of the speaker to express 
himself because of his losing control of himself : 


daard वेदनामभिनीय | 
(ईति मूर्च्छति)? 


Or to indicate surprise : 
HEAT qd. त ..... तारका?” 


The hesitation bordering on trepidation is indicated with 
the split of even a single syllable : 


The dots are also used to indicate the reflective mood 
before the beginning of the next word after the earlier sentence : 


हर हर महादेव SSSSSS 
जायां दी फ़तह SSSSSS” 

The high pitch in a particular phenomenon like loud/ 
boisterous laughter represented by the repeated use of the 
expression हः is indicated by a chain of s signs 

कुम्भीपाकः - हः हः हः ह: हः ऽऽ ऽ ऽ 

हः हः हः हः 5 ऽ ऽ ऽ“ 

The sign is also used to indicate the high voltage of the 
pitch at the end of a slogan, जयकार as it is called in Hindi. 

In prolation the normal rule of Panini of prolating the final 
vowel of the word denoting the name of the person called from 
a distance is not strictly followed, the prolation being observed 
even in the case of the verbs as in 

(1) "ire (धर्मदासशब्दः) शृणोमि; शृणोमि ३ उच्यता ३ मृ”7// 
CC-0. Prof. sp यागाय $ ग्रा ३ऽक्तियताम्‌ः 
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The vernacular words of address like री or अरी are sometimes 
used to address girls in place of the time-honoured हला 
नहि री; तदपि कि सभ्य feo: 
अरी अत्र काऽपि arf? | 
For men it is रे ०7 अरे ०7 V 
अरे किं सर्वे gar? 
क्व yari: रे” 
ए भृशं जल्पसि ^ 
In some odd cases even जी as it is or with short i also figures: 
1. सत्स्वपि वैचारिकेषु मतभेदेषु गान्धिजीनां मम च अन्योन्यसम्बन्या: स्नेहपूर्णा 
आसन्‌। नेताजिभिः सुभाषचन्द्र” | 
2. पा.- श्रूयतां जी, श्रूयते न वा% | 
3. नेताजिभिः PUTTS” 
The exclamatory words are augmented with the addition of 


ओहो or ओह : 


ओहो त्वं न जानासि किम्‌? 

ओहो महती विकृतिः*, ओहो! त्वं न जानासि fe t 
ओह न मया ज्ञातं सिंहस्त्वमसीतिः | 

ओहो ....... दुर्ललितो भवान*। 

ओहो, क्षणमास्ताम्‌ i? 


The conversation between the characters is represented 
many times by dash (-) after their initial introduction, the 
reader being left to himself to make out as to who is speaking 
to whom : 

1. सा निरुत्तरा। पुनरपश्यत्‌ ऋत्विक्‌। 
— न वदसि किमभूत्तव? 
- अहं ऋती। 
CC-0. Prof. Satya SHIRA TATA TAMA Tel ized by S3 Foundation USA 
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- अहं ऋती - । भवतः पत्नी | 

- ऋती मम पत्नी - इति तु कदापि नोक्तं त्वया | 

- वक्तुं भवताऽपि अवसरः न दत्तः। 

- त्वं मम पली - इति अनुभवः अपि मयि नागतः। 
- भवान्‌ तु मम पतिः इत्यहमनुभवामिः*। 


9. उद्धवः नेत्रमुत्थाप्य मानां निरैक्षत 
- शुभम्‌ -...... कुशलम्‌....... | 
- असमये आगमनस्य किमपि विशेषकारणमस्ति? 
-IT| 
- किम्‌? 
- त्वया तु अनुप्रेरितः अहम्‌ । 
- कस्मिन्‌ विषये? 
- उपवने विद्याध्ययनं प्रारब्धव्यं खलु? 
- अनेन समयसद्यापः। 


- शवः प्रारप्स्यते इति ज्ञापयितुम्‌ आगतः | 

- एतदर्थम्‌ इयान्‌ श्रमः? 

- का हानिः? 

= गृहे पित्रोः का अव्यवस्था ....... 

- नहि ते प्रसन्ना: | अयं समुचितावसर इति अहं प्रस्थितः | 


3. “तारे त्वं किञ्जातीया?' 
'आर्यास्मि’ 
“सामिषा वा निरामिषा?” 
“सामिषा ऽऽसम्‌ परमधुना निरामिषा’ 
CC-0. Prof. sa US MORI. गृहे, कथं, भोकतु श्रमः, 53 Foundation USA 
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भक्षितस्य शष्पस्याद्यः सारो दुग्धम्‌, पश्चाच्च मांसम्‌, तद्यदि पयो निपीयते 
चेन्मांसादने को दोषः? 
दुग्धादाने हिंसा न भवति, मांसादने च हिंसेत्येव विशेषः। 
- क्व व्यापृतासि तारे दिनेष्वेषु? 
- पक्षेण शिरस आर्त्तिरासीत्‌ परमा प्रभो! 
- कश्चन चिकित्सकः सम्मन्त्रितो नहि किम्‌? 
- अचिकित्स्या चिकित्सकैर्विलक्षणा शिरःपीडाऽऽसीत्‌*। 
Or by single inverted commas: 
4. वत्स राकेश! तुभ्यमिदं दुग्धं त्वदीयेन गोपालबन्धुना दत्तमासीत्‌? 
आम्‌ गुरुदेव! - सामोदं जगाद राकेशः। 
वत्स! तवकोऽयं गोपालबन्धुः कुत्र वसति? 
वने वसति | 
गेहे आगच्छति? 
“नहि? | 
*कदाचिदपि नैव? 
“नहि कदाचिदपि नैव' | 
'कीदृशानि वस्त्राणि परिदधाति?’ 
“पीतं दुकूलं तथा पीतमेव अधोवस्त्रम्‌'। 
‘शिरसि किं धारयति’ 
'मयूरपिच्छगुम्फितं मुकुटम्‌ | 
“वर्णेन कीदृशोऽस्ति?' 
‘SOTA? | 
“वयसा कीदृशः प्रतिभाति?' 
“अष्टादशवर्षदेशीयः । 
'किं कार्य करोति?” 
“गाश्चारयति वेणुं च वादयति* | 


5. बरहि तर्हि, कोऽसौ महानुभाव इति राजा पुनरृत 
“नाहं किमपि जाने तद्विषये ।..... 


CC-0. ; अपि 3 a मित्रमु | 
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“नास्ति स मित्रममित्रं वा । कृपालुरेव स केवलं पुरुषविशेषः कश्चनः | 
“इतः wa त्वमासीश्चौरः... ।...पुनश्च तस्माद्‌ वृद्धप्रवरादाहत्य धनानि 
सञ्चेष्यसि राजकोषे।' 

क्षमस्व राजन्‌ | हरणं यथा ऽपराधस्तथाऽऽहरणमपीति मे मतिर्भवतिX p 


6. राजकुमारेण तथैवोत्तरितम्‌, नहि राजकुमारि सत्यमहमर्ध्य समर्पयितु... | 
किन्तु राजकुमार्या नैव श्रुतेयं वाक्‌। 
विद्वमरक्ताधरोष्ठेन सा विस्मितं विधाय ग्रीवां च वक्रीकृत्य उक्तवती 
वञ्चक!!* 


इयद्‌ दूर चलितुं कथं पारयिष्यामि | 
“अश्वो मे वर्तते ।' 

“आतपेन देहस्तपिष्यति | 

‘He स्वतनुच्छायां करिष्यामि | 
“पथि पिपासया कण्ठः शोषमेष्यति ।' 
“अहं पानीयमन्विष्य आनेष्यामि ।' 
'देहं धूलिरावरिष्यति' 

अहं शिरोवेष्टनेन प्रोञ्छिष्यामि' | 
“रत्रौ कुत्र शयिष्ये ?° 

“ममाङ्के शयिष्यसे | 

“वने सिंहहस्तिप्रभृतयो भवेयुः l 
“शस्त्राणि मे वर्तन्ते Pt 


A telephone conversation is often marked by short sentences 
and the answers to the queries of the party at the other end. A 
few examples from some of the modern works would show as 
to how realistically it is represented in them 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat महं गान्थिस्मारकचिकित्सालयादू, ollection, New Delhi. Digitiz ब्रवीमि।...सघनूप्रिचर्या- 
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सञ्जातोऽस्ति। भवता स्वल्पकालाय इहागम्यताम्‌। नहि श्रीमन्‌! तादृशी काचिद्‌ 
वार्ता न। स वक्षोवेदनया किञ्चित्पीडितोऽस्ति।...आम्‌। (दूरभाषं निदधाति)" | 

2. किं ब्रवीषि? अत्यस्वस्थोऽस्ति? कुत्रेदानीं सः? रुग्णालय चीतोऽस्ति 
(ग्रहणीं यथास्थानं स्थापयित्वा)" । 

3. दूरध्वनिनिनादः 1 (विनायकरायाः दूरध्वनेः ग्रहणीम्‌ आदाय भाषन्ते |) हैलो, 
सावरकसदनम्‌ इदम्‌ | कोऽयं भाषते?...शान्तारामः? कि ब्रवीषि ?...अं? ताडितः? ES 
जनेन क्रूरं ताडितः? कदा? इतो विनिर्गतमात्रः? अहो धिक्‌। कथम्‌ इदानीं 
सः...किं ब्रवीषि? अत्यस्वस्थोऽस्ति? कुत्रेदानीं सः?...रुग्णालयं नीतोऽस्ति?...हं... हं 
गच्छ शीघ्र रुग्णालयम्‌ ।वैद्याभिप्रायं मां निवेदय...हं... प्रतीक्षेपहमत्रैव (ग्रहणीं यथास्थानं 
स्थापयित्वा) हा धिक्‌ हा बाल! कस्ते आसीत्‌ अपराधः केवलम्‌ अयमेव यत्त्वं मम 
भ्राताऽसि | किं बान्धवानां दुःखोत्पादनाय एव मयि चैतन्यम्‌ आहितम्‌? यो यो मम 
सहवासम्‌ आगतः, स वधस्तम्भं वा आरूढः, कारागृहे वा क्षीणः, अन्दमाने वा जीर्णः, 
क्षोभस्य वा बलीभूतः - पुरा परकीयाणां शासकानाम्‌, इदानीं स्वजनानाम्‌। अयि भोः 
जगत्सूत्रधार! किम्‌ इयमेव भूमिका त्वया मह्यं वितीर्णा? किं यद्वा अवशिष्यते अद्यापि 
अस्याः? (पुनरपि दूरध्वनि-नादः। विनायकरायाः ग्रहणीम्‌ आदाय भाषन्ते) 

सावरकर-सदनम्‌ इदम्‌ | HS, शान्ताराम! किमिदम्‌? न भवान्‌ शान्तारामः? 
क्तर्हि...किं ब्रवीषि? हितचिन्तकः कोपीति? नाहम्‌ अनामिकेन...तिष्ठ! अभिज्ञातोऽसि 
RAAT ।...भवतु, भवतु ।...परमगुह्या काचित्‌ वार्ताऽस्ति?... (तीव्रस्वरेण) किम्‌? 
_ नास्ति सन्देहलेशोऽपि?...अर्धहोरामात्रेणैव?...निश्चितम्‌? हैलो, हैलो! कथम्‌! 
निक्षिप्तैव ग्रहणी अधस्तात्‌! (गम्भीरतमो भूत्वा ग्रहणीं स्थाने स्थापयित्वा गतागतं 
करोति। ततः प्रविशति माई)*। 

Some of the Sanskrit scholars rooted in Indian tradition are 
of the view, based on false pride of course, that all the languages 
of the world are derived from Sanskrit, They are at pains to 
connect words of those languages with Sanskrit through similarity 
of sound which prompts them to go in for their fanciful 

derivations from Sanskrit roots that may amuse more than 
prove anything. These scholars do not realize how true is the 
dictum that ‘sound philology is not sound philology’. Jae 
éxeriseto kunheotrion-Sanskrit words, with Sangit they are 
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not un-often motivated by the sense or the meaning which gives 
them direction to search for the roots or stems which could yield 
that meaning. The writer of these lines would like to share One 
of his experiences in this connection with readers. He was 
attending a marriage ceremony in a hall and was Occupying a 
back seat. He could not know the priest would notice his 
presence and to show off his learning, he while performing the 
ritual of joining hands (pani-grahana) of the bride and the 
bridegroom, pointed out that the spirit of this ritual is represented 
by the English word husband which he traced to the Sanskrit 
word hastabandha. In the same spirit a Sanskrit writer of the 
name of Madhusudan Shastri has connected the word Kahani 
and Kissa with Sanskrit. In what way he has connected them can 
be seen from the following: 

“क॑ शिरोम्बुनि सुखे च' इति कोशात्‌ सुखवाचकः कशब्दः “ओहाङ्‌ गतौ' (ये 
गत्यर्थासते ज्ञानार्थाः) इत्यस्मात्‌ ज्ञानार्थकात्‌ हाधातोर्निष्ठाक्तप्रत्यये तस्य नत्वे 
'क्तादल्पाख्यायाम्‌' इति सूत्रेण येन सुखेन हानं ज्ञानं तया इति विग्रहे अल्पाख्यायां 
डीप प्रत्यये कहानी इति प्रयोगः निष्पद्यते | या कहानी भवति तत्र अल्पमेवाख्यायते। 
नेयं ग्रन्थरूपा। एवमेव किस्साशब्दश्च। 

HL गतौ इत्यस्मात्‌ भावे क्विपि 'कस्‌' इति निष्पन्नम्‌, स प्रत्यये बहुलं छन्दसि 
इत्यादेरित्वे स्त्रियां टापि किस्सा इति रूपं भिस्सा इतिवत्‌ निष्पद्यते। 'भिस्सा स्त्री 
भक्तमन्धोऽन्नम्‌' इत्यमरः। एवं किस्साकहानी संवादः- जैनानां जातकम्‌ इति सर्वे 
पर्यायाः“ | 

The conversation between the characters as in the case of 
the earlier ones is reproduced with inverted commas; the 
peculiarity of the conversation is that it is between two strangers 
travelling in a train, one male and the other female. The male 
has to catch the train when it is already on the move. Finding 
a ladies compartment in front of him he gets in to it. On being 


“questioned as to why he did so he answers that he has to appear 


‘for the U.P.S.C. interview. There heing no trainafter,the,one he 


has to catch he had to get into any compartment that he could 
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latch himself up with the train already on the move.. The 
U.P.S.C. is the flashpoint to start a series of questions and 
answers which the author puts in inverted commas with the 
reader left to his common sense to figure out as to who is 
putting the question and who is answering it: 

किं कथयामि विवशोऽस्मि | अन्तर्व्यूहस्य प्रवेशपत्रमागतम्‌ तत्रैव गन्तुमिच्छामि | 
प्रयागस्य कृते अन्तिम एवासीत्‌ शकटोऽयम्‌ | सङ्कुलितो भूत्वा ऽवोचत्‌ श्रीनिवास: | 

‘Re लोकसेवा आयोगेन समाहूतास्सन्ति भवन्तः” 

“अथ किम्‌? 

“अहमप्याहूताऽस्मि | TAT गच्छामि | कस्माद्दिशवविद्यालयात्‌ एम्‌. ए. इत्युपाधिं 
लब्धवन्तो भवन्तः - ईषद्विहस्य कथितं तया । 'काशीहिन्दूविश्वविद्यालयात्‌। भवत्या 
च कुतः?' 

"लक्ष्मणपुरविश्वविद्यालयात्‌ | 

'कस्यां श्रेण्याम्‌?” 

“प्रथमश्रेण्यां द्वितीयं स्थानम्‌। भवता? 

“प्रथमश्रेण्यां प्रथमं स्थानम्‌ | किञ्चिद्विहस्यावोचत्‌ श्रीनिवासः ।' 


“इदानीं किं कुर्वन्ति भवन्तः?” 

“अनुसन्धानं करोमि । पुनर्भवत्यः?' 

“अहमपि | 

'वाराणसीनगरस्यैव निवासिनः सन्ति भवन्तः किम्‌? 

‘Tay’ 

“सम्भवतः वाराणसेयसंस्कृतविश्वविद्यालयस्य सरस्वतीभवनाख्ये पुस्तकालये 
भवन्तो विलोकिताः | 

इयान्‌ वार्तालापोऽभूत्‌ किन्तु किंनामधेया भवन्त इति न ज्ञातं मया। 

जनाः श्रीनिवास इति कथयन्ति माम्‌। भवत्याः शुभनामधेयम्‌? विमला इति 
कथयन्ति ALT | 

Unlike ancient playwrights their modern counterparts like 


to start the Act or the Scene in their plays by giving detailed 


idea 6fthe:stage-setting:as एप्प 3 seen. from. the following: 
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(1) प्रथमोऽङ्कः प्रथमं दृश्यम्‌ 

(स्थानम्‌ - भगूरे सावरकरगृहम्‌। कालः एप्रिल 18981 अन्तर्गहात्‌ पूजापाठ: 
श्रूयते । बहिः बालः विनायक: 1 (आयुः 15 वर्षाणि) कस्यचिद्‌ पुस्तकस्य पृष्ठपरिवर्तन 
अन्तरान्तरा च वाचने मग्नः। अन्तर्गृहात्‌ श्रूयते- 


या देवी सर्वभूतेषु शक्तिरूपेण सास्थिता। 
नमस्तस्यै नमस्तस्यै नमस्तस्यै नमो नमः ।। 


विनायक उत्थाय अन्तर्गृहस्य द्वारदेशं गत्वा चतुष्मञ्चान्‌ निमेषान्‌ सभक्तिभावं 
तिष्ठति। ततश्च या देवी इति शलोकं गुञ्जन्‌ पुनः स्वस्थानं समासाद्य पुस्तकपठनं 
प्रारभते । ततो बहिः आगच्छति समाप्तपूजः अण्णा इत्याख्यः विनायकस्य पिता | आयुः 
47-48 वर्षाणि९। 


दितीयोऽङ्कः प्रथमं दृश्यम्‌ 

कालः - ख्रि 1909, स्थानम्‌- आङ्गलभूमौ समुद्रतीरस्थे ब्रायटनग्रामे पथिकाश्रमः। 
निजे प्रकोष्ठे निरञ्जनपालः वृत्तपत्रपठनपरः दृश्यते पृष्ठभूमौ पाश्चात्यवाद्यध्वनिः | 
पञ्चषैः क्षणैः द्वारघण्टा ध्वनति। निरञ्जनो गत्वा द्वारमुद्घाटयति। अध्वगवेषाः 
विनायकसावरकराः प्रविशन्ति” 


तृतीयोऽङ्कः प्रथमं दृश्यम्‌ 

(मुम्बय्यां सावरकर-सदनम्‌ | उपरितनकक्षः | सौधगामी सोपानः । कालः - 15 
अगस्त, 1947, पार्श्वभूमी विद्युद्दीपशोभा मंगलवाद्यध्वनिश्च | भगवद्‌ध्वजः तथा च 
राष्ट्रध्वज इति ध्वजद्वयम्‌ उच्छितं दृश्यते। ततः प्रविशति ससम्भ्रमं सावरकरपुत्रः 
विश्वासः। आयुः 18-20 refer?) | 


चतुर्थोऽङ्कः । प्रथमं दृश्यम्‌। 
(जवनिकायाः उत्क्ेपोत्तरं कांश्चित्‌ क्षणान्‌ रङ्गमञ्चे अन्धकारः | ततः शनै 
शनैः प्रकाशः। आमुखदृश्यम्‌ अग्रतः सरति | 
मम प्रतीपम्‌ उपस्थापितं सर्वमपि प्रमाणजातं कर्णाकर्णिरूपं वा किंवदन्तीरूपं 
CHRIST xr ere fti एव ARR arm 
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च इति विचार्य माननीयैः न्यायमूर्तिमहाशयैः मां निष्कलङ्कं विमोचयितुम्‌ 
न सविनयं प्रार्थयामि | (उपविशति) | काल ipi. 

(शनैः शनैः रङ्गमञ्चे अन्धकारः । ततः कैश्चित्‌ क्षणैः अन्धकारे वृत्तपत्रविक्रेतु: 
घोषणा- 'गान्धीहत्यायाः अभियोगनिर्णयः | सावरकराणां निर्दोषमुक्तता ।गान्धीहत्यायाः 
अभियोगनिर्णयः । सावरकरणां निर्दोषमुक्तता i)" 

(2) प्रथमोऽङ्कः 

(स्थानम्‌ - महाकवेः भासस्य गृहम्‌ | उपस्थानशाला | एकस्मिन्‌ कोणे नटराजस्य 
मूर्तिः । भित्तौ चित्राणि, प्रमुखत एव च शारदायाः चित्रम्‌ । एकस्मिन्‌ कोणे वीणामृदड्गौ 
अपरत्र चित्रफलकः, वर्तिकाश्च। सुष्ठु रचितानि हस्तलिखितपुस्तकानि। एकस्मिन्‌ 
स्थाने भासस्य लेखनस्थानम्‌, पटलम्‌, अन्या च लेखनसामग्री । समग्रं वातावरणं समृद्धि 
वैदग्ध्यं च द्योतयति" | 


द्वितीयोऽङकः प्रथमं दृश्यम्‌ 
(स्थानम्‌ : रथ्या । ततः प्रविशत एकतः देवरातः अन्यतः वसुमित्रः | शून्यमना 
वसुमित्रः देवरातम्‌ अदृष्टैव अग्रतो गच्छति। ततः)" 
तृतीयोऽङ्कः 
(स्थानम्‌ - राजप्रासादः। न्यायसभा सम्मिलिताऽस्ति। एकस्मिन्‌ पटले 
पुस्तकराशिः ।श्रेष्ठिकायस्थादिकं न्यायमण्डलं स्थानापन्नं विद्यते। अमात्यः, देवरातः 
वसुमित्रः,ज्ञाननिधिशच इत्येतेऽपि स्थानापन्नाः सन्ति। तथैव केचन पौरा अपि। कानिचित्‌ 
स्थानानि रिक्तानि सन्ति। वसुमित्रदेवरातौ मध्ये मध्ये किमपि कर्णान्तिकं भाषेते ।? 
Living in the present age it is but natural for the modern 
Sanskrit writers to come under vernacular influence. Many an 
expression in their works carries an unmistakable reflection of 
their Hindi base: 
1. रात्रावपि लोकाः स्वपितुं न ददति (Cp. Hindi YA को भी लोग सोने 
नहीं देते)? 
2. महाराजो दर्शनं वितरति (Cp. Hindi महाराज दर्शन देते हैं)” 
3. veré तव दृष्ट्या दष्टं जीवितम्‌ आत्मनो नेच्छामि (Cp. Hindi तेरी 


CC-0. Prof. SS सै) Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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4. 


15. 


एभिरेव वस्त्रैः साम्प्रतं चलिष्यति (Cp. Hindi इन्हीं कपड़ों से अभी 
चल देगी)” 


, धा. - अहं पुनस्तव पितरं मानयिष्यामि (Cp. Hindi मैं तेरे पिता को 


मना लूँगा)” 


, भो. - साधु, साधु शीघ्रमिदानीं साक्षात्कारयोजनां कुरु (Cp. Hindi 


साक्षात्कार की योजना बनाओ)” 


, अद्य खलु पश्चिमायां दिशि सूर्य उदयति i? 


आज पश्चिम दिशा में सूर्य का उदय हुआ है। 


, यन्मिन्नेव पात्रे भोजनं तस्मिन्नेव छेदनम्‌ | 


जिस पात्र में खाना उसी में छेद करना” 


, द्विदले कालिमा परिलक्ष्यते 


दाल में काला है" 


. सत्यमेवासि त्वं कन्थामाणिक्यम्‌ 


सचमुच में तुम गुदड़ी के लाल sr 


. कृपालसिंह? - भ्राष्ट्रे यातु तव .... 


भाड़ में जाय तुम्हारा" 


. दत्तोलूखलशिरसां महापुरुषाणां नास्ति भयं मुसलेभ्यः। 


जब ओखली में सिर दिया तो मूसल से क्या डरना | 


. न कोऽप्यत्र क्षीरक्षालितः 


कोई भी यहां दूध का घुला नहीं है” 


- पञ्चाङ्गुलयोऽपि ते घृत एव वर्तन्ते 


तुम्हारी पांचों उंगलियां घी में हैं।* 
भगवतो गृहे विलम्बोऽस्तु न तावदब्रह्मण्यम्‌ 
भगवान्‌ के घर में देर भले ही हो, अंधेर नहीं 7 


| Some of the modern writers in Sanskrit furbish their works 
with the graphic description of places and things. They draw 2 
veritable word picture of them. A modern writer while describing 


cê Ki atya fers to all that. £988, with, atin; Sanskrit. words A 


character Mili in his novel Afjali enters a kitchen. She looks 
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around and notices all that goes with it in a state of disarray. She 
arranges all the things. The writer has Sanskrit words for the 
kitchen items some of which are his coinages. It would have 
been better if he would have given their equivalents in Hindi or 
English to enable the reader to make out as to what he means 
by them: 

मिली पाकशालां प्राविशत्‌ । सर्वतो दृष्टि निक्षिप्तवती । इतः कठोरं, पिठरे, घटः, 
दोलमू। ततश्च पचनी, गालनी, स्थाली, स्थालिका, तपा । तत्र दर्वी, चमसी, संदंशी। 
अन्यत्र वेल्लनं, पीठा, छुरी, नलं, काकलम्‌ | एवं सर्व किञ्चित्‌ इतस्ततो विक्षिप्तम्‌। 
सा सज्जीकृतवती*। 

In contrast to this the writer of these lines while mentioning 
the improvised Bazar at Tübingen, Germany (he was Visiting 
Professor there) where farmers bring their produce straight from ' 
the farms records all the different types of cheese, yoghurt and 
vegetables in Sanskrit words, the equivalents of which he gives 
in Hindi in the footnotes. The context is his going to the 
Institute. The Bazar is put up in the city square. The road to the 
Institute passes through it. He would buy some of the items he 
needed from this Bazar, they being very fresh, unlike the ones 
in the Departmental Stores. 

ट्यूबिंगननगरेऽन्ययोरुपीयनगरवन्मध्येनगरमतिविशाले चत्वरे प्रतिबुधवासरं 
प्रतिशुक्रवासरं च हटूटः स्थापितो भवत्या प्रत्यूषादापराहणं यत्र कृषका नानाविधान्‌ 
शाकान्‌ फलानि, पयो, दधि केवलं वा फलादिमिश्रितं MSHANA विविधाः मृदव्यश्च 
कठिनाश्च, सद्यः साधिताश्च बहुकालपूर्व साधिताशच व्यञ्जनमिश्राइचाव्यञ्जनमिश्राश्व 
विक्रयार्थं ..... प्रस्तुवन्ति | जनास्तद्धट्टमहमहमिकयाऽऽपतन्ति। पंक्तिशस्ते तत्र 
स्यूतकहस्ता गतागतं कुवार्णा दृष्टिपयं प्रयान्ति | शाकादयस्तत्र तसिमिन्‍नेव महति प्रत्यूपे 
ततः पूर्वदिने वा क्षेत्रेभ्यः सञ्चिता भवन्ति नत्वापणसञ्चयवन्नानादिनपूर्व सञ्चिता 
इति तक्रयणे जनानां भवति विशेषाग्रहः। भारतीयविद्यासंस्थानार्थ पन्थाशचत्वरत 
एवासीत्‌। अहं हट्टाच्छाकान्‌ [तत्र सर्वविधाः शाकाः - सर्षपशाकः, पालकशाकः, 
मूलकं, गृञ्जनं (गाजर), वृन्ताकः (बैंगन), कर्कटी (ककड), Seg: (विया), तुम्बी 
(लौकी), कृष्माण्डम्‌ (Seen, पुष्पगोजिहवा (गोभी), कपिशाक:, पत्रगोजिहूवा (पत्ता 
गार्गी) SENENGA ताठ गोवी)! tr een (one me CT 
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रागालुः (टमाटर) > सुलभा भवन्ति] क्रीत्वा संस्थाने मदर्थं निर्धारिते 'कबई' इत्तर 
ज्यास्थम्‌*। 

It is this innovative spirit of the modern Sanskrit Writers 
that has given a form and a character to modern Sanskrit 
literature which differentiates it from its older counterpart, Tt jg 
a queer admixture of modernity and antiquity. While keeping 
themselves within the framework of Panini, the modern Sanskrit 
writers are introducing new words and new styles in their 
writings, thus keeping themselves abreast of the developments 
in the modern period. Modern literature it is in the sense that it 
seeks to capture life in the modern period in an expression and 
style that go well with it, It is old in the sense that the word- 
structure in it does not deviate materially from the parameters 
set by the ancient masters. 
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Apastamba Samhita 87 
Apisali 385 
Appasastricarita 50] 
Appasastri Rashiwadekar 498 
Appayadiksita 378, 399, 404 
Aptamimamsa 45] 
Aptapariksa 451 

Arabia 354 

Arabic 20 

Aranyaka 99 

Aranyaka Parvan 99 
Aranyakas 71, 89, 430 
Arca Jyotisa 157 

Arcika 98 

Ardha 98 

Arhat 123, 449 
Arhat-hood 444 

Arikesari 319 

Arisimha 256 

Arjun Wadekar 483 

Arjuna 175, 177, 178, 182, 189, 
190, 191, 223, 242 
Arjunacaritamahakavya 395 
Arjunamisra 177 
Arjunaravaniya 250 
Arjunavarmadeva 265 
Arnavavarnana 228 
Arseya 123 

Arseya Brahmana 124 
Arseya/Magaka 146 
Arthalankaras 399 
Arthapati 308 

Arthapatti 428, 429 


रय 5 E s 146, 147, 148 ucc Arthasastrao 272, 826,359;:362;^ 
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363, 364, 365, 366, 368, 369, 
421 

Arthur W. Ryder 324 

Aruni 134, 286 

Arvacina Sarhskrta Sahitya 
485 

Arya Katyayani 447 

Arya Samaj 479 

Arya Satyas 443 

Aryabhata 454, 455, 457 
Aryabhatiya 454 

Aryadeva 446 

Aryaka 297, 298 

Aryaman 93 
Aryamaiijusrimulakalpa 385 
Aryan 25 

Aryasaptasati 268 
Aryasiddhanta 455 
Aryastaka 454 

Aryasüra 346, 448 
Aryodayakavya 480 
Agadhara 452 

Asadharastri 321 

Asana 423 

Asanga 446, 447 

Aécarya 492 

Asian Mediterranean 107 
Asoke Chatterji Sastri 501 
Astadhyayi 145, 148, 374, 377, 
378, 379, 381, 383, 388, 392 
Astakas 91 

astahga 353 

astangas 421 


Astaga" Yoga Vpgýastri Collection, New] pp. p27:390,5145,:146; U4], 


Astangahrdayasarhita 354 
Asfahgasangraha 354 
Astasahasri 45] 

Asta$ati 45] 

asteya 448 

Astika 416 

Astikaya 450 

Astikaya Ajivas 450 

Asoka Vatika 165 
A$vacikitsa 468 

A$vaghosa 166, 1 80, 216, 218, 
283, 290, 447, 448 

A&vala 138 

ASvalayana 91, 132, 147 
A$valayana-grhyasutra 180 
A$vamedha 165, 178, 185 
A$vapati Kekaya 166 
A$vatthaman 178, 191 
A$vavaidyaka 468 
A$vavidya 468 
A$vayurveda 468 

A$vinau 352 
Atapatra-Bharavi 243 
Ataraja (V. Swaminath Sarma) 
483 

Atharva 71 

Atharvana 102 
Atharvangirasa 88, 102, 196 
Atharvangirasaveda 102 
Atharvan 102 
Atharvapratisakhya 145 
Atharvasamhita 196 
Atharvaveda 84, 90, 101, 102, 
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166, 317, 352, 454, 462 
Atharvaveda Samhita 90 
Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya-sutra 
145 

Atithi 222 

Atithidevo bhava 501 
atithiyajiia 146 
Atmabodha 431 

Atman 421, 425, 437, 439, 440, 
449, 450 
Atmatattvaviveka 441 
Atreya 85, 353 

Atri 91 

Attock 375 

Auciti 411 

Aucitya 409, 411 
Aucityavicaracarca 397 
Audumbarayana 152 
Aultkya 436 
Aupamanyava 152 
Aurangzeb 495 
Aurnavabha 152 
Austric 21, 25 
auxiliaries 224 
AvadanaSataka 250, 346 
Avalikhita 355 
Avaloka 396 

Avanti 396, 406 
Avanti 286, 319 
Avantisundarikatha 222 
Avantivarman 301 
avapa 366 

avijja (avidya) 446 


Avimukta 207 
Avimuktatman 432 

Avina$i 498 

Avinash Chandra Das 107 
avivaksitavacyadhvani 408 
A’yae-e-Danesh 323 
Ayodhya 164, 165, 167, 168, 
170, 185, 193, 285, 465 
Ayodhyakanda 492 
Ayurveda 204, 352, 353, 356, 
464 

Ayus 293 

Ayusyani 86, 103, 352 


B 


B.Ch. Chabra 484 

B.G. Dhok 489 

Badarayana 430 

Bahare Hazaz Mussaddas 
Mahzuf 476 

Bahare Raman Musamman 
Mahzuf 476 

Bahudantiputra 362 

Bahusakti 324 

Bak Kanbe 499 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 64, 106, 

112, 477, 479, 492 

Bala Natyavalih 523 

Balabhadra Prasad Shastri 478 

Balabharata 251, 302 

Balacarita 285 

Baladhanvi 

Venkatacharya 500 


Jaggu 


^ Avimatáka 986». Vrat Shastri ColletoBalakathapuspaharah 923 USA 
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palakathasaptatih 524 
Balakathatarangini 523 
Balakrida 371 

Balakrishna Godbole 499 
Balakrsna 372 

Balakunnan Nambudiri 497 
Balambhatta 371 
Balambhattiya 372 
Balarama 209, 225 
Balaramayana 302 

Bali 123, 179, 281 
Balibandha 281 

Ballalasena 346 

Balkan Lake 107 

Balkh 107 

Bana 15, 24, 179, 251, 257, 
287, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 315, 316, 318, 
320, 341, 372, 388, 398, 494 
Banamali Biswal 499 
Bangladesh 477, 492 
Bangladesah 477 
Bangladesodaya 492 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
30, 33, 495 

Basel Mission 
Mangalore 508 
Baskala 84, 91 
Batuk Nath Shastri Khiste 501 
Baudhayana Dharmasutra 145 
Baudhayana-grhyasutra 180 
Baul songs of Bengal 482 
Bhadanta Dharmajata 447 


Press, 


Bhagavadajjukiya 283 
Bhagavadgita 88, 175, 180 
421, 435, 516 i 
Bhagavadgitabhasya 435 
Bhagavantabhaskara 373 
Bhagavatacampu 321 
Bhagavata-purana 197, 203, 
252, 317 

Bhagavati 206 
Bhagavatibhagyodaya 496 
Bhagavato Jisasah Parvati 
Siksa (Translation in Sanskrit) 
518 

Bhagawan Das Kela 364 
Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi 
Vagish Shastri 484, 499 
Bhana 279, 282 

Bhandi 308, 309 

Bhanika 280 

Bhasa 20 

Bhatta Lollata 402 

Bhatta Narayana 301 

Bhatta Nayaka 395, 403, 410 
Bhatta School 426, 427 
Bhatta Tauta 395 

Bhatta Tauta’s Kavyakautuka 
395 

Bhatta Lollata 395 
Bhattasvamin 364 
Bhasapariccheda 439 
Bhasa-vrtti 378 

Bhatti 245, 246, 250 
Bhaisajyani 103, 352 
Bhattikavya 245, 246 


Bhaga-vitttya BAShastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by $3 Foundation USA 
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Bhairava 101 

Bhairavacarya 308 
Bhairavsimha 373 
Bhaismiparinayacamu 505 
Bhakti-Rasa 399 

Bhallata 271 

Bhallatasataka 271 
Bhamaha 201, 393, 394, 404, 
405, 406, 410 
Bhamahalankaravivarana 394 
Bhamati 432 

Bhamati School 431, 432 
Bhaminivilasa 268, 394, 400 
Bhandarkar 480 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institue, Pune 169, 177, 193 
Bhanudatta 399, 404 
Bhanujidiksita 379, 389 
Bhattojidiksita 148, 302, 373, 
378, 379, 380 

Bhattotpala 456 

Bharadvaja 132, 161, 173, 362, 
467 

Bharadvaja 91, 146, 147, 376, 
385 
Bharata 164, 194, 274, 275, 
282, 285, 292, 392, 393, 394, 
398, 401, 402, 405, 410, 471, 
490 

Bharata 180 

Bharata Cakravartin 321 
Bharatacampu 320 


Bharata-nara-ratnamala 521 
Bharatanuvarnana 476 
Bharatarastraratna 479 
Bharatavakya 281, 301 
Bharatetihasa 476 
BharatiyadeSabhaktacaritam 
532 

Bharatiyam Itivrttam 476 
Bharate$varabhyudayacampu 
321 

Bharavi 15, 216, 222, 223, 235, 
236, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245 
Bhargava 132 

Bhartrhari 260, 261, 376, 377, 
378, 379, 382, 431, 376, 377 
Bhartrhari's NitiSataka 271 
Bhartrmentha 250 
Bhartrmitra 426 
Bhartrprapafica 431 

Bhasa 180, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
287, 289, 296, 306 
Bhasarvajfia 441 

Bhaskara 121, 455 

Bhaskara Rai 152 
Bhaskaracarya 455, 457, 458 
Bhaskaranandin 470 

Bhaso hasah 550 

Bhasvati 455 

Bhatta Balabhadra Sharma 497 
Bhatta Mathura Nath Shastri 
476, 497 

Bhatta Rama Nath Shastri 497 


Bharatamanjary, 179,251... Bhavani 404, A383 Foundation USA 


Bharatamuni 414 


Bhavabhuti 173, 281, 282 
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299, 300, 466 

Bhavadasa 426 
Bhavadevabhatta 373 
Bhavakatva 403 
Bhavakatva-sakti 404 
Bhavamisra 355 

Bhavana 410 

Bhavanatha 426 
Bhavanaviveka 427 
BhavaprakaSa 355 
Bhavapraka$ana 398 
Bhavitavyanam dvarani 
bhavanti sarvatra 64, 550 
Bhavisya 208 
Bhavisya-purana 
386, 461 
Bhavisyat-purana 208 
Bhayabhaiijana 457 
Bhasyapraka$a 433 

Bheda 353 

Bhela 353 

Bhelasamhita 354 

Bhima 190, 228, 241, 285, 286, 
301, 468 

Bhima II 256 

Bhisma 176, 177, 178, 190, 
496 

Bhiksu-stitras 392 

Bhili 25 

Bhimaka 250 
Bhismastavaraja 175 
Bhigmavijaya 496 

Bhügapa, Bha 


Bhoga 410 


197, 375, 
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Bhoja 164, 317, 345, 369 
398, 404, 406, 455, 468 

Bhojakatva 403 

nhojeprabandha 346 
hoja's Vidvaji 

ie jjanavallabha 
Bhrgu 133, 166, 370 
Bhrgucyavana 166 

Bhrguvalli 133 

Bhuktivada 403 
Bhitabhasa 340 

bhitayajfia 146 
Bhuvaneswaridatt Mishra 364 
Bible 506, 507, 508, 510 

Bible for the Pandits 507 
Bible Society of India, 
Bangalore, 507, 508 

Bihar 42, 107 

Bihar Sanskrit Academy, Patna, 

43 

Bihari 268 

Bijaganita 458 

Bilhana 265, 271 
Bisvanarayan Shastri 498 
Brahma 101, 162, 184, 186, 
187, 188, 198, 199, 202, 204, 
206, 275, 359, 370, 401, 462, 
463 

Brahma-gita 205 
Brahma-kanda 377 
Brahma-mimamsa 429 

Brahma-purana 197, 199, 202, 


, 396, 


al atta. 3410. Collection, New e imacsuta 429, 430; 43 ] A 
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432, 433, 434 
Brahma-sütra-bhasya 125, 131 
Brahma-vidya 430 
brahmacarya 448 
Brahmadatta 393 
Brahmagupta 455, 457 
Brahmagupta’s theorum 457 
Brahman 430, 431 
Brahmana 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 118, 119, 145, 166, 412 
Brahmana texts 89 
Brahmanas 71, 89, 103, 110, 
111, 112, 113 
Brahmanda-purana 197, 200, 
207, 211 

Brahmanand Shukla 478 
Brahmanandavalli 133 
Brahmanasarvasva 372 
Brahmanuvyakhyana 435 
Brahmasiddhi 432 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta 455, 
457 

Brahmasutra 433 
Brahmasutrabhasya 433, 4357 
Brahmasttranubhasya 435 
Brahmavaivarta-purana 197, 
204, 205 

Brahmaveda 102, 103 
Brahmi 206 

Brajalal Mukhopadhyaya 508 
Bramanas 89 

Brazil 484 

Brhadaranyaka 127 
Brhadarany 


432 
Brhadaranyakopanigad 134 
196, 421 
Brhadbrahma-samhita 35 1 
Brhaddevata 84, 151 
Brhadvivahaphala 456 
Brhajjatala 456 
Brhanmanu 371 
Brhannaradiya-purana 200 
Brhannyasa 383 

Brhaspati 359, 455 
Brhaspati-smrti 372 

(Brhat) Sabdendusekhara 379, 
481 

Brhati 383, 426 
Brhatkasthamaiijari 325 
Brhatkatha 298, 306, 310, 340, 
341, 342, 343 
Brhatkathamafijari 326, 341, 
342, 343, 344 
Brhatkathaslokasangraha 341 
342, 343, 466 

Brhatpaüicaka 216 
Brhatsamhita 414, 456, 465 
Brhatsaptapadi 498 
Brhattrayi 431 

Bodhayana 146, 147, 148, 426 
Bodhayana Kavi 283 

Bodhi 448 

Bodhisattva 346, 444 
Bodhisattva-hood 444 
Bodhisattvacarita 521 


itized by S data USA 


ri Colle: New Del 
abhasyavartika  Bohih lingk 16 
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Brockington 163 
Book of Genesis 507 


Book of the Prophet Isaiah 507 


Borneo 123 


Buddha 112, 180, 217, 250, 


298, 443, 444, 446, 521 
Buddha-hood 444, 445 
Buddhabhatta 468 


Buddhacarital66, 216, 217, 


219, 250, 448 
Buddhaghosa 250 


Buddhasvamin 341, 342, 343, 


466 

Buddhism 416 

Bühler 179, 370 

Burma 371 

But (Buddha) 446 

C 

C. D. Deshmukh 478, 479 
C. Kunhan Raja 484 
Caitanya Mahaprabhu 442 
Cakra-vyüha 191 
Cakrabandha 236 
Cakrapanidatta 354, 355 
Cakravala 246 
Cakravarmana 385 
Cakravyuha 178, 191 
Calcutta 507 

Calukya dynasty 256 
Calukyacarita 477 
Calukyas 255 

Calvary 510 


Camatkarah 493, 532, 548 
Camatkaracandrikg 400 
Cambodia 354 

Campaka 253 

Canaka 36] 

Canaka Gotra 36] 

ei 271, 300, 301 » 360, 


Capakye-niti-darpana 27] 
Canakya Rajaniti 369 
Canakya-rajaniti 271 
Canakya Sutras 369 
Canakyaniti 271, 369 
Canakyasataka 271 
Candakausika 303 
Candanadasa 300 
Cande$vara 369, 373 

Candi 520 

Candra 381 

Candracarya 376, 381 
Candragomin 381 
Candragupta II 290 
Candragupta 31, 300, 301, 496 
Candragupta Maurya 301, 362 
Candragupta Vikramaditya 
301 

Candrakirti 446 
Candraloka 398, 399 
Candramahipati 497, 532 
Candramauli 496 
Candrapida 310, 311, 312, 313 
Candraprabha 497 
Candraprabhacarita 496 


C = 
amatkara 394, 89 Collection, New Gandraswyaba, रिश USA 
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Candrata 354 

Capotkata dynasty 256 
Captain Speke 210 

Caraka 353, 354 
Carakasamhita 353, 354, 464 
Carana 90 

Caranavaidya 103 
Caranavyuha 90, 97, 99, 103 
Carucaritacarya 500 
Carudatta 285, 296, 297, 298, 
420, 491 

caruvak 452 

Carvaka 416, 421, 452, 453 
Carvaka system 453 
Catuhsataka 446 

Catuspad Atman 133 
Catuspathiya 489 
Caturbhani 282 
Caturvargacintamani 372 
Caurapaficasika 265, 266 
Cedi 176 

Chahagita 483 

Chanda Mama 51 
Chandahsutra 156, 414 
Chandas 101, 144 
Chandasam Cayah 155 
Chandasi 101 

Chandasika 101 
Chandogyaranyaka 127 
Chandogyopanisad 166, 124 
125, 133, 196 
Chandomaiijari 415 
Chandonuagasna 415 


Charu Deva Shastri 65 
499, 500 


492 

Chaturasen Shastri 30 
Chaupai 476 

Chaya 425 
Chindapragasti 228 
Christ Zoroaster 108 
Christian priest 512 
Christian Seminary 512 
Chuni Lal Sudan 501 
Cidambara 252 
Cikitsakalika 355 
Cikitsimrta 355 
Cikitsasarasahgraha 355 
Cikitsasthana 354 
Cilika 34 

Cintamani 373, 382 
Cintamani mantra 227 
Citrangada 176 
citrabandhas 15 
Citrabhanu 308 
Citrakuta 164, 194 
Citralekha 267, 291 
Citramimaümsa 399 


Citramimamsakhandana 399 


Citsukha 432, 435 
Citsukhi 432 
Claus Brühn 62 
Colas 255 


Commission for Scientific and 


Technical Terminolo 


Chandovicitk»455: Sera Collection. Nga Delhi Digitized by,S3 Founda EY US. 


ative Linguistics 


Chatrapati Shivaji 480, 48] 
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Comparative Mythology 83 
Comparative Philology - 84 
Comparative Philosophy 84 
Concept of Cooking in 
Paninian Grammar 469 
Cyavana 292, 293 


D 

DAV College, Lahore 163 
D.R. Bhandarkar 211 
D.T. Tatacharya 483 
Daiva 380 

Daivata 123 

Daivata Brahmana 124 
Dakargala 15, 465 

Daksi 375 

Daksinagni 146 

Dallana 354 

Damanaka 327 
Damaruka 283 
Damayanti 23, 226, 228, 229, 
231, 232, 303, 318 
Damayantikatha 318 
Damodara 471 
Damodaragupta 270, 303 
Dana-stuti hymns 166 
Danda 73 

Dandakaranya 164 
Dandanatha Narayana Bhatta 
383 

Dandaniti 363 

Dandi March 500 


406, 410, 494 

Darbhanga 42 

Dardic dialects 342 
Daridranarh Hrdayam 497 
Daridracarudatta 296 

Das Purana Paficalaksana 210 
Darga 121 

Darsaka 286 

Dasam Granth 520 
DarSana-Sastra 416 
DarSananandacaritamrta 480 
DarSapatirnamasa 96 
Dagagitikastitra 454, 457 
DaSakarmapaddhati 373 
Dasakumaracarita 304, 305 
Da$aküpasama 462 
Dagaratha 164, 166, 169, 194, 
285 

Dasaratha Jataka 169 
DaSartpaka 301, 396 
Da$atis 99 

Dash/ K.C. Dash 548, 549 
Dattaka Sarva$raya 224 
Dayananda-caritamrta 480 
Dayananda-digvijaya 479 
Dayananda-lahari 480 
Deepak Ghosh 485 
Defence Research and 
Development Organization 
366 

Delhi Sanskrit Academy, Delhi 
43 


Dandin 201, 204 S 120; हे शह, pDelugeized 2255 Foundation USA 


340, 341, 393, 396, 404, 405, 


Deon Chrysostom 1 80 
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Deginamamala 390 

Dev Datt Bhatti 482 

Deva 380 

Devadarsa 103 

Devadaru 460 

Devagiri 384 

Devaditya 318 

Devamadhu 134 
Devannabhatta 372 
Devaprabhasuri 251 
Devarajayajvan 151 
Devayana 118, 135 
devayajia 146 

Deve§vara 399 

Devi 206 

Devi-bhagavata / Devi- 
bhagavata-purana 199, 203, 
208, 212 

Devika 469 

Devimahatmya 520 
Devi-mahapurana 206 
DeviSataka 395 
Dhammapada 448 
Dhanaiijaya 251, 301, 389, 396 
Dhanapala 311, 316, 390 
Dhanurveda 204, 467 
Dhanvantari 353 
Dhanvantari Nighantu 464 
Dhanyo ‘ham Dhanyo’ham 
549, 500 

Dhara 320, 345, 396 
Dharana 424, 441 


Dharma Vir Bharati 49] 
Dharmabindu 452 
Dharmacandra 326 
Dharmakirti 378, 386, 445, 447 
Dharmamrta 452 
Dharmapala 447 
Dharmaratna 372 
Dharmarajadhvarindra 432 
Dharma$astra 208, 363 
DharmaSarmabhyudaya 251 ; 
320 

Dharmasutras 90, 146, 147 
Dharmottara 447 
Dharméastras 196 
Dhatu-patha 380 
Dhatu-pradipa 380 

Dholka 256 

Dhrtarastra 190 

Dhrtarastra 176, 178 
Dhruva 204 
Dhumaprakarana 467 
Dhirtavitasathvada 283 
Dhuta 297 

Dhvaja 73 

Dhvani 394, 395, 396, 406, 
407, 408, 410 

Dhvani School 395, 407 
Dhvani theory 395 
Dhvanyaloka 224, 394, 395, 
407, 410 

Dhvanyalokalocana 395 
Dhyana 424, 441 


Dharipi, 291. Vrat Shastri Collection, New Ah i442, $3 Foundation USA 
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Dharma 444, 450 


Digambara 450, 451 
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Digambara Mahapatra 501 
Digambaras 450 

Dikshit Hari Narayan 548 
Dilipa 220 

Dilip Datt Sharma 480 
Dima 29, 279 

dinara 21 

Dinanath Chulet 106 


Dine dine yati madiyajivitam 


66 


Dinnaga 441, 445, 447, 451 


Dipaka 101 
Dipankara 468 
Dipasikha-Kalidasa 243 
Dipika 130, 439 
Dirghacarayana 362 
Disa Vidisa 499 
Discovery of 
Treasures 24 
Divakara 24, 451 
Divyadrsti 497 
Divyastricaritani 500 
Divyavadana 99 

DNA 59 

Doha 476 
Doordarshan 59 

Dr. Ali Imam Abidi 59 
Dr. Naheed Abidi 59 
Dr. Satya Vrat 521 

Dr. V. Raghavan 45 
Drahyayana 146, 147 


Draupadi 182, 190, 191, 193, 


223, 301 


Sanskrit 


Dravya 436, 437 
Drdhabala 353 

Drona, Dronaca 

286 nacarya 178, 191, 
Drstantagataka 272 
Dudruka 302 
Dubkhabhaiijanakavi 415 
Dubkhini Bala 497 

Duhika 302 

duhità 115 

Duhsasana 301 

Durga 205, 206, 348 
Durga Datt Shastri 498 
Durga Parikh 524 
Durgacarya 115, 152, 155 
Durgadasa Vidyavagisa 384 
Durgasimha 381 
Durgavrtti 155 
DurgeSanandini 495 
Durghata-vrtti 250, 378 
Durlabha 457 

Durmallika 280 

Durvasas 294 
Duryodhana 181, 191, 193, 
223, 241, 286 

Dusana 164, 192, 195, 319 
Dusyanta 123, 294, 466 
Düutaghatotkaca 285 
Dutangada 276 
Dutavakya 284, 285 

Dva Supama 498 
Dvadasaha 120 
Dvaipayana 176 


Dravidian2 YV;at2SyirA@lection, New pBysita; 431 53180) SA 
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Dvaitadvaita 434 
Dvaitavana 223 ; 
Dvāpara 14, 119, 191, 45 
DvatrimSatputtalika 344 
Dvirūpa 390 
Dvyasrayamahakavya 256 
Dwijendra Nath 549 

10] 

edhopaskarana 469 

EJ. Rapson 211 

Ehtesham Abidi 59 
Ejuttaccana’s 

Ekada 499 

Ekaksarakosa 390 
Ekankacamatkrti 489 
Ekankanavaratna-mafijusa 489 
Ekavali 400 

ekeSvaravada 348 
Ekottaragama 448 

Elegy 485 

Emperor Asoka 447 
Emperor Candragupta 271 
Emperor Harsavardhana 308 
Emperor Kanishka 447 
Emperor Shahjahan 268, 400, 
458 

Esperanto 20 

Exodus 507 


F 
Family Books 91 


five amras 460 


Flood Legends in New 


Folk-tales of Nations 322 
Food and Food Habits 
mentioned in the Apastamba 
Dharmasutra 469 

Frazer 123 

Free verse 482 

Friar Laurence 299 

G 

G. B. Palsule 479, 500 
gaccha 29 

Gadadhara 442 
Gadayuddha 38 
Gadyacintamani 316, 320 
Gajendramoksa 175 
Galajjalika$atakam 476 
Galava 152, 385 

gamal 21 

Gambhira 290 

Gana 98, 468 

Ganadasa 279 

Ganapatha 380 
Ganapatisambhava 481 
Ganaratnamahodadhi 380 
Ganasamhita 145 
Gandhara 342 

Gandhari 178, 182 
Gandharva-veda 101, 204 
Gandhigaurava 478 
Gandhigita 478 
Gandhisuktimuktavali 478, 479 
Gandistotra 217 

Ganesa 187, 188, 205 


‘Testament Sap yrat Shastri Collection, xe Ganesh,Datt, Sharma... 480 
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Gangadasa 415 

Gangadevi 256 

Ganga Nath Jha 426 

Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya 480 
Gangadhar Bhatt 499 
Gangalahari 270, 400 
Gangarama 520 

Gangesa, GangeSa Upadhyaya 
441, 442 
Gangasahasranama-stotra 206 
Ganita 454 
Ganitasarasangraha 457 
Garbha 280 

Gargi Vacaknavi 138 
Gargya 85, 134, 152, 385, 392, 
455 

Garhapatyagni 146 
Garuda-purana 197, 201, 207, 
468 

Gaspare Gorresio 163 
Gathasaptasati 257, 268 
Gauda 405 
Gaudamimamsaka 426 
Gaudapada Gaudapadacarya 
133, 421, 430 
Gaudapadiya-karika 430 
Gaudi 396, 405 

Gaudiya 405, 406 

Gaudiya sect 442 
Gaudorvisakulaprasasti 228 
Gaura Krishna Goswami 485 
Gautama 148, 439, 440, 441 
Gautama Buddha 444 


Gavamayana 120 

७६४६ 207 

Gaya-mahatm a 2 
Gayadāsa 354 kk. 
gayaka 277 

Gayatri 134 
Gayatryupanisad 125 
Gazals 476, 482 

Genesis 123, 507 
Germany 484 
Geyasarhskrtam 524 
Ghana 73 

Ghanasyama 283 
Ghantà-Magha 243 
Ghatakarpara’s Nitisara 271 
Ghatotkaca 191, 285, 286 
ghazal 50 
Gherandasamhita 425 
Ghiasuddhin Khilji 384 
Ghora Angirasa 134 
Ghosaka 448 
Ghotamukha 362 

Ghulam Dastgir Birajdar 58 
Gita 421, 478, 521 
Gitabharatam 523 
Gitagovinda 266, 274, 358 
Gitamohanam 523 
Gitarthasangraha 435 
Gitasamskrtam 524 
Gilgamesh 123 

Girigita 516, 518 
Giriprabhasanam 518 
Glimpses of the History of the 
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Gobhila 147 

Goethe 288 

Gosthi 279 
Gomutrikabandha 236 
Gopabandhu Mishra 524 
Gopala 497 

Gopalabandhu Gopalabandhuh 
497, 548 

Gopatha Brahmana 125, 145, 
374 

Gopijanavallabha 

Gopis 204 

GoraksaSataka 425 

Gospel of Luk 508 

Gospel of St. John 508 
Gospels 507 

Gospels of Mathi 507 
Gotrarsi 360 
Govardhanacarya 268 
Govardhananatha 433 
Government Sanskrit College 
41 

Govind Rajanaka 477 
Govinda Bhagavatpada 431 
Govindacandra 372 
Govindananda 433 
Govindaraja 163, 371 
Govindasvamin ' 120 

Govt. Oriental- Manuscript 
Library, Madras 363, 364 
Goyicandra Autthasanika 383 
Grahavarman 308, 309 
Grama-gana 99 


Greece 123 

Greek 22 

Greek and Latin 84 
Grhyasutra 359 

Grhyasttras 89, 106, 146, 147 
Grtsamada 91 

Gujarati 26 

Guna 410, 436 
Gunabhadra/Gunabhadracarya 
208, 209, 319 

Gunadhya 306, 310, 318, 340, 
341 

Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 325 
Gunaprabha 447 

Gupta Empire 203 

Guru 426 

Guru Gyan Prakash 519 
Guru Gobind Singh 520 
Guru Govind Singh 521, 522 
Gurucandrodayakaumudi 520 
Gurudayalu Shastri 483 
Gurugovindasimhastuti 521 


H 


H. V. Nagarajan 499 
Habib Tanvir 491 

Haiku 482 

Haima Vyakarana 382, 383 
Hala 257, 268 

Halayudha 251, 372, 389 
Hallisa 280 

Hammira 256 
Hammiramahakavya 256 
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Hanuman 165, 172, 190, 192, 277 


195 
Hanumannataka 303 


Hanumat Prasad Shastri 501 


Har Singh Sadhu 477 
Hatha Yoga 136, 423 
Hathayogapradipika 425 
Haracakra 347 


Haradatta/Haradatta Misra 


378, 379 
Haradatta Shastri 321 
Haradatta Suri 252 


Haraprasada/Haraprasada 


Sastri 393, 217 
Haravali 389 
Haravijaya 249, 395 
Hari 426 


Hari Charan Bhattacharya 495 


Hari Narayan Dikshit 481 
Haribhadra 451 
Haricandra 251 

Haridasa Bhattacarya 316 
Haridiksita 379 
Harinarayana 373 


Hariomsharan Niranjan 364 


Hariprasad Adhikari 484 
Hari$candra 116, 319 
Hari$candropakhyana 317 
Harisimhadeva 373 
Harita 148, 310 
Haritasamhita 464 


Harivarh§a 177, 179, 180, 201, 


203, 204, 208, 252 


Harivilasa 251 
Harga 200, 227, 2 
299, 306, 309 
Harsacarita 257, 284 

316, 317, 320, 398 ^? 3% 
Harsacaritavarttika 398 
Harsadeva 298, 384 
Harsakirti 457 
Harsavardhana 305, 308, 309 
Harsh Dev Madhav 56, 482 
Hasavilasa 483 
Hasavimukhi Rajadarika 499 
Hastinapura 293 
Hastyayurveda 468 
Hasyam Sudhyupasyam 483 
Hayagrivavadha 250 
Hazari Lal Shastri 479 
Hazlitt 289 

Helaraja 376, 377 

hema 28 

Hemacandra 251, 256, 346, 


33 3 254, 282, 


.361, 369, 384, 389, 390, 398, 


415, 452 

Hemacandra Suri 382, 383 
Hemacandra's 
Anyayogavyavacchedika 452 
Hemadri 355, 372 
Hemakuta 291, 313 
Henderson 322 

Hidimba 191, 285 

Hieun Tsang 375, 447, 471 
Himalaya 31, 219 
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Hindola 101 

Hiranyagarbha 96 
Hiranyakesin 146, 147, 148, 
359 

His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
Parecattil 509 

History of-Indian Astronomy 
112 

HitopadeSa 51, 326 

Hittites 108 

Holland 484, 501 

Holy Mary 513 

Hora 456 

Horasastra 456 
HoraSatapaiijika 456 
Hosahally 51 

Hoshiarpur 83 

Hrdaya-harini 383 
Humboldt 288 

Hunas 309 

Hurtle 179 

Hyderabad 43 
Hyderabadavijaya 492 


I 


IBN7 59 

LC. Chacko 519 

Ida 122 

Iksugandha 499 
Iksvaku 116, 166, 176 
Thamrga 279 

India News 59 

India TV 59 

Indian Geometry 90 


Indian Heritage Trust 163 
Indira Gandhi 477, 479, 492 
Indiragandhicarita 479 
IndirakirtiSataka 479 
Indiraprastigataka 479 
Indiravijayaprasastisataka 479 
Indological Studies 27 
Indonesia 169 

Indra 92, 93, 99, 108, 116, 
117, 135, 12, 198, 206, 220, 
229, 285, 292, 293, 295, 348, 
359, 374, 466 

Indra Pradyumna 166 
Indradhvaja 275 

Indrajit 172 

Indrakila mountain 223 
Indraloka 117, 118 
Indraraja 318 

Indrayudha 310, 311, 312 
Indriyasthana 354 

Indu Shekhar 323 

Indumati 222, 244, 267 
Induraja 395 

ingala 516 

Iravati 291 

Isabnitikathah 499 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 30, 
33, 63 

ISopanisad 131 

Istasiddhi 432 

Isvara 424 

lévara 420, 421, 424, 429, 
_ 433, 437, 440, 444, 446, 467 
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jsvarabhisandhi 228 
[gvaradarsanam 64 
[gvaradatta 283 
]évarakrsna 420 
Iévarasamhita 351 


[gvaroktasastradhara (The 
course of Divine Revelat 508 


Itara 120 
Itihisa 196, 353 
I-sing 377 
Itsing 261 


J 

J. Hertel 326 

J. Jolly 364 

J. Marcel 513 

J. R. Ballantyne 507, 508 
Jabali 310, 312 


Jacobi 106, 168, 170, 172, 386, 


426 

jada-padartha 452 
Jadavada 452 

Jagaddeva 457 

Jagadiga 439, 442 
Jagannatha 269, 400, 404 
Jaggu Vakulabhushana 497 
Jaibali 134 


Jaimini 100, 425, 428, 429 


Jaimini-sutra 111, 428 
Jaiminigrhyasutra 99 


Jaiminiya 84, 99, 146, 147 
Jaiminiya Brahmana 123, 125 
Jaiminiyopanisadaranyaka 127 


Jaina Mahabharata 252 


Jaina Ramayana 25] 
ots Vyakarana 382 
anism 416, 448 

Jaipur 42, 43 

Jaiyata 354 

Jajala 103 

Jalada 103 

Jalhana 282, 284 
Jambavatiparinaya 249 
Jambavativijaya 250 
Jambhaladatta 343 
Jambu- dvipa 170 

Janaka 123, 134, 135, 138, 172, 
481 

Janaka Videha 166 

Janaki 248, 249 
Janakiharana 247, 248, 249 
Janakijivana 481 
Janardan Hegde 524 
Jana$raya 414 

Jarjjara 280 

Jarta king 381 
Jatakakatha 346 
Jatakamala 283, 448 

Jata 73 

Jatayu 165 

Jati 412 

Jatukama 198 

Jaumara 383 

Java 123, 179, 371 
Javaharacintana 478 
Javaharavasantasamrajya 478 
javanika 21 
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492 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
62 

Jaya Ram Shastri 478 
Jaya Shankar Prasad 31 
Jayacandra 227 
Jayadatta 468 

Jayadev Jani 63 
Jayadeva 266, 267, 357, 398, 
399, 404, 442 

Jayaditya 248, 377 
Jayadratha 182, 190 
Jayamangala 357 
Jayanaka 255 

, Jayanarayana 439 
Jayantabhatta 251 
Jayanta 441 

Jayantika 497 

Jayapida 270, 394 
Jayapurarajavamsavali 477 
. Jayapuravaibhava 476 
Jayaratha 398 
Jayashankar Prasad 30 
Jayasimha 253 
Jayatirtha 435 

Jesus Christ 508, 515 
Jhansi 477 
Jhansi§varicarita 477 
Jhiri 51 

JimUtavahana 298, 372 
Jina Mahavira 382 
Jinadasa 252 


Jinasena, 
CC-0. Prof. 


209, 250 

Jinendrabuddhi 224, 378 
Jinendrayajfiavidhi 452 
Jüanabinduprakarapa 452 
Jüanakanda 126, 127, 430 
Jüanamrtasara-samhità 35] 
Jfianaprasthana 447 
Jüanarpava 351, 451 
Jüanasagara 452 
jüanendriyas 418 

Jiva 424, 425, 431, 437, 448, 
449, 450 

Jivagosvamin 399 

Jivaka 353 

Jivandhara ' 320 
Jivandharacampt 319 
Jivanmuktiviveka 432 
Jivatman 427, 437 

John Muir 508 
Jumaranandin 383 
Jyesthakalasa 255 
Jyotirisvara 357 

Jyotisa 144 

Jyotisam 156 

Jyotisam Ayanam 156 
jyotisam gatih 454 
Jyotisoddhara 457 
Jyotirvidabharana 455, 457 


K 
Ka 116 
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K. M. Munshi 30 

K.P. Jaiswal 211 

K.P. Narayana Pisharoty 514 
K. P. Trivedi 386 

K.P. Urumese 508 

K.S. Krishnamurti Sastri 501 
K.T. Pandurangi 489 
Kabandha 192 

Kabandhi 132 

Kaccayana 381 

Kadamba Kamadeva 252 
Kadambari 15, 251, 306, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313, 316, 317, 
495, 497 
Kadambari-katha-sara 251 
Kahani 498 

Kaikeyi 164, 194 

Kairavini 496 

Kaivalya 425 

Kaiyata 376, 397 

Kajjalika 50 

Kajjalika / Galajjalika 476 
Kakalika 50, 476 

Kala 450 

Kala Nath Shastri 499 
Kalady 42 

kalapa 381 

Kalapaka 381 

Kalavati 267 

Kalaya Tasmai Namah 498 
Kalhana 252, 253, 254, 376, 
382, 476, 477 

Kali 4 


Kalidasa 71 » 95 
216, 218, 219 
226, 234, 243 


289, 290, 291, 299, 393, 414, 
430, 455, 464, 466, 511, 521 
Kal idasiyop arüpakapnam 
Samuccayah 493, 533 
Kalila Damana 323, 327 
Kalivilasa 35] 

Kaliyuga 119 

Kalpa 145, 354 
Kalpa-sutra’s 89, 106, 145 
Kalpa-Suddhi 199 
Kalpataru 432 

Kalyana 371 

Kalyanamalla 358 

Kama 220, 491, 492 
Kamsa 281, 286 
Karhsavadha 281 
Kamaladhara 521 
Kamandaka 369 
Kamandaki 299 
Kamandakiyanitisara 273, 326 
Kamasastra 363 
Kamasutra 357, 392 
Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University 42, 487 
Kamlakarabhatta 373 
Kampana 256 

Kanada 436, 438 
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Kandarpaketu 306, 307 
Kaniska 216, 353 

kanisthika 288 

Kaniyan rajakumarah 524 
Kannada 25, 26, 38 
Kantakarjuna 483 

Kanti 406 

Kanva 91, 293, 294 

Kanva 84, 97, 121 

Kanva Brhadaranyaka 127 
Kanva Sakha 85 

Kanva Satapatha Brahmana 
121 

Kanyakubja 255, 299 
Kanyakubja King Matrpala 
303 

Kapalakundala 495 
Kaphisodasika 483 
Kaphipaniya 483 
Kaphityagadvadasamaijarika 
483 

Kapil Dev Dwivedi 492 
Kapila 198, 418, 420 
Kapilabala 353 

Kapilavastu 418 

Kapinam Upavasah 483 
Kapifijala 311, 312 
Kapisthala 84 
Kapisthala-Katha 97 
Kapishthala Krishnamacharya 
496 

Kapphina 250 


karka 28 

Karikavali 439 

Karma 145, 436 
Karma-mimamsa 425 
Karmakanda 126, 127, 430 
Karmanda 392 
karmendriyas 418 

Karna 191, 285, 321 
Karnataka Sanskrit University, 
Bangalore 42 

Karanas 393 

Karnabhara 285 

karpara 469 

Karpuüramafijari 302 
Karataka 327 

karsapana 21 

Karsna Veda 185 
Kartavirya 250 

Kasi 134, 157, 255 
Kasi-mahatmya 206 

Kasika / Kasika-vrtti 100, 154, 
223, 248, 225, 377, 378, 427, 
469 

Kasika-vivarana-paiijika 378 
Kasmirasandhanasamudyama 
492 

KaSmiraviharana 501 
Ka$miretihasa 501 

Kasyapa 199 

Kataka 163 

Katantra 341, 380, 381, 383 
Katha 97 
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Kathaka 84, 147, 317 
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Kathakalpah 499 
Kathakaumudi 499 
Kathamrta 499 
Kathanakavalli 499 
Kathanika 498 
Kathapuspavali 499 
Katharnava 345 
Katharasananda 499 
Katharatnakara 499 
Katharatnavali 499 
Kathasaritsagara 299, 325, 326, 
341, 342, 343, 344 
Kathavallari 499 
Kathopanisad 132 
Katthakya 152 

Katyayana 91, 132, 144, 362, 
376, 377, 382, 389, 412 
Katyayana Srautasütra 146 
Katyayani 134 

Kaumara 381 

Kaundabhatta 380 
Kaundapadanta 362 
Kaurava 175, 177, 177, 178, 
191 

Kausitaka 121 

Kausitaki 103, 131, 147 
Kausitaki Aranyaka 135 
Kausitaki Brahmana 120, 121 
Kausitaki Brahmanas 103 
Kausitakyupanisad 135 
Kaugika 101, 147 

Kautalya 360 

१ maa a NAN 


Sarveksana 


Kautilya 277, 360 36] 
365, 366, 367, 368, 
Kautiliya Arthagastra 364 
Kautiliya Rajaniti 364 
Kautiliyam Arthagastram 364 
Kautilya Arthagastra men Satta 
evam Rajaniti 364 
Kautilya ke Arthagastra men 
Rajyadargana 364 

LU ke Arthika Vicara 


> 362, 
» 439, 465 


Kautilya ke Rajanitika evarn 
Samajika Vicara 364 
Kautilya's Arthagastra 364 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra—A 
Legal, Critical and Analytical 
Study 364 

Kautilya’s Political Theory 
364 

Kauthuma Sakha 99 
Kauthumi 84, 99 

Kautsa 222 

Kavi Kamapura 321 

Kavi Kedara 478 

Kavi Krishna Kaur / Kavi 
Krishna Kaur Mishra 477, 521 
Kavi Narayana Bhatta 321 
Kavi-kalpadruma 384 
Kavikanthabharana 397 
Kavikalpalata 398 
Kavikulaguru Kalidasa Sanskrit 
University 42 

DAWA 287,289, USA 
Kavirahasya 251, 396 
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Kaviraja 252 

Kavitarahasya 398 

Kavya 280 

Kavya-marga 405 
Kavyadar$a 305, 317, 404 
Kavyadarpana 400 
Kavyakalpalata 398 
Kavyalankara 394, 396, 404 
Kavyalankarasutra 369 
Kavyalankarasttravrtti 224 
Kavyamrtadhara 483 
Kavyamimamsa 393, 396 
Kavyanirnaya 396 
Kavyanu$asana 398 
Kasyapa 207, 385, 393 
Kasyapa Prajapati 151 
Kasyapasamhita 468 
KavyaprakaSa 397, 398 
KavyaprakaSasanketa 398 
Kedarabhatta 415 

Keith 301, 375 

Kekaya 166, 341 

Kekaya A$vapati 134 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha 
42 

Kenopanisad 131 

KeSava 355 

KeSavacarya 434 
KeSavakagmiri 434 
KeSavamisra 399, 439 
KeSavanandasvamin 521 
Kesavasvamin 360, 389 
Keshab ^ Chandra/Keshab 
Chandi Dan अहः ५98४५ 7 De 
549 


Keśin 291 

Keyūraka 311 

Khadira 147 
Khalasasataka 521 
Khaliqdad Abbasi 323 
Khanda-pralaya 122 
Khandakavyas 
Khandakhadyaka 457 
Khandana-khandakhadya 228, 
432 

Khandanakhadyaka 455 
Khara 164, 192, 195, 319 
Khecar 423 

Khila 97 

Khila Kandas 103 
Khonmukh village 255 
Khristayajiiavidhih 508 
Khrstacaritam : Arthato (?) 
Mathi-Marka-Lüka-Yohanair 
Viracitam ^  Susamvada- 
catustayam 507 

508 

Khrstadharmakaumudi 508 
Khrstasangiita 508, 518 
Khusru Anushirwan 323 
Kieth 305, 426 

King Agnimitra 291 

King Avantivarman 250 
King Bhoja 320, 345, 383 
King Bukka 256 

King Cintamani 306 

King Divodasa 354 

King Rusyantann293isa 
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King Harsa 271, 308 
King Harsavardhana 309 
King Hari$candra 303 
King Harivarman 373 


King Jayasimha Siddharaja 


382 

King Kala$a 255 

King Karnadevà 

King Kumbhakarna 468 
King Lakgmanasena 266 
King Madana 341 

King Mahadeva 384 
King Mallikarjuna 256 
King Mummuniraja 320 
King Nala 468 

King Nila 208 

King Pradyota 286 
King Prasenajit 250 
King Prthu 462 

King Pururavas 291 
King Rama 162 

King Ramavarman 400 
King Sarfoji II 505 
King Sankaradeva 271 
King Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka 255 
King SrigaraSekhara 306 
King Sudraka 310 

King Tarapida 310 
King Trivikramasena 344 
King Varmalata 224 
King Venkata 252 

King Vikramaditya 289, 344, 


King Vikramasena 344 
King Virata 277, 468 
King Yasodhara 251, 319 
King Ya$ovarman 299 
Kiñjalka 362 

Kiranavali 439, 44] 
Kirata 223 

234, 236, 244 
Kirtikaumudi 256, 321 
Kiskindha 172, 182, 192, 285 
KiSorakathavali 499 
Kokka 357 

Koli 25 

Komala 406 
Komalakantakavali 483 
Kosala 170 
Kramadisvara 383 
kramela(ka) 21 
Kraufica-vytha 191 
Kraustuki 152 

Krishna Kumar 498 
Krishna Lal 482, 489, 492, 548 
Krishnamachariar 256 
Kristayana 516 | 
Kristopanisad 516 
Kristubhagavata 508 
Kristunamasahasram 516 
kriyamana 417 

Krgasva 277, 392 
Krsigita 459 

Krsiparasara 459 
Krsisamayanimaya 459 
krsna 28 


345, 389 
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Krsna 175, 176, 177, 189, 202, 
204, 205, 209, 225, 226, 251, 
259, 266, 276, 277, 282, 285, 
286, 399, 434, 460, 485 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa 185 
Krsna-janma 205 

Krsna Yajurveda 97, 121, 127, 
130, 132, 147, 148, 317, 370 
Krsnalila 276 

Krsnalila$uka Muni 380, 383 
Krsnamisra 274 

Krsnananda 252 

Krsnananda Agamavagisa 442 
Krta 455 

Krta(yuga) 119 

ksanikavada 444 
Ksatractidamani 320 
Ksatrapaticarita 481 
Ksatriya 113 

Ksemaraja 350 

Ksemiávara 303 

Ksemendra 164, 179, 250, 251, 
253, 325, 326, 341, 343, 397, 
409, 414 

Ksemendra’s Aucitya 410 
Ksetraramani 495 
Ksirasvamin 389 
Ksemisvara 303 

Kshama Row 65, 479 
Kubera 193, 222, 257 
Kucumara 392 
Kula-purohitas 120 
Kulacudamani 351 


Kullukabhatta 37] 

Kumar  Bhaskar Verma 
Sanskrit Univeristy, Nalbari 42 
Kumara 220 

Kumara (Karttikeya) 21 9, 381, 
470 

Kumara Senapati 524 
Kumaradasa 247, 248, 249 
Kumaragupta 290 
Kumaralaghva 445 
Kumarasambhava 211, 216, 
218, 219, 220, 511 
Kumarasambhavacampu 505, 
511 

Kumarila/Kumarilabhatta 145, 
179, 426, 427, 428, 429, 451 
Kumbhaka 423 
Kumudinicandra 496 
kupapa water 459 
Kundakunda 451 

Kuntaka 395, 397, 406, 409, 
410 

Kuntala 250, 395 
Kuntale$varadautya 250 
Kuntapa-sukta 103, 104 
Kuntibhoja 286 
Kuppuswami 497 

Kurma 206 

Ktrma-purana 197, 206 
KuSa 165, 181, 185, 186 
Kusilavas 168 

Kusitaka 121 

Kutala 360 
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Kuttinimata 270 
Kuru-Paficala 112 
Kuruksetra 175 
Kurupati Janamejaya 123 
Kusumadeva 272 
Kusumakalika 497 
Kusumalaksmi 498 
Kusumapura 306, 307 
Kuvalayananda 399 


L 

Labdhapranasa 325 
Lagadha 157 
Laghu-arhanniti 369 
Laghu-jainendra 382 
Laghu-kaumudi 380 
Laghu-Mafijusa 379 
Laghu-vaiyakarana-bhusana- 
sara 380 
Laghu-Sabdendusekhara 379 
Laghubhaskariya 457 
Laghucanakya 271 
Laghujataka 456 

Laghvi 383 

Laksanavali 439 
Lakshaman Suri 496 
Lakshmi Narasimha Swami 
477 

Laksman Sarup 321 
Laksmana 164, 165, 173, 181, 
192, 195, 481, 482 
Laksmanabhatta 320 
Laksmanasena 268, 372 


292, 311, 313 

Laksmidevi 372 
Laksmi$vara 372 
Laksmivyakhyana 372 

Lal Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapitha, 42 
Lalüvaidya 492 
Lalitavistara 217, 250 
Lanka 165, 171, 172, 173, 193, 
195, 245, 302, 465 

Lassen 171 

Lasya 275 

Lata 405 

Latakamelaka 283 

Lati 396, 405, 406 

Latin 22 

Latyayana 146 
Laugaksibhaskara 439 

Lava 165, 170, 181, 185, 186, 
253 

Lavanyamayi 498 
Lavanyaprasada 256 

Le Petit Prince of Antoine De 
Saint-Exupery 524 

Leela Row Dayal 65, 66 
Lüders 276 

Lilavati 458 

Linga 207 

Linga-purana 197, 207 
Linganusasanas 384 
Lithuania 123 

Locana 407 

Locanarocani 399 


Laksmi 205, 206, 219, 282, lohita 28 
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Lollata 397, 402 
Lokabhasha Prachara Samiti, 
Puri 63 

Lokaka$a 450 

Lokamanya Tilak 201 
Lokanatha 163 
Lokatattvanirnaya 451 
Lokayata 452 

Lolimbaraja 251, 355 
Lomaharsana 181, 199, 200 
Lord Christ 508, 511, 512, 
513 

Lord Gopala 498 

Lucknow 16 

Lüders 283 

Lukalikhitah Susamvadah 508 
M 

M.B. Chande 364 

M. B. Krishna Rao 361, 364 
Macdonell 112, 149, 322, 393 
Madalasa 267 
Madalasacampu 318 
Madanadahana. 491, 533 
Madanapala 373 
Madanaparijata 373 
Madanasena 345 

Madanika 297 

Madhav Shrihari Aney 64 
Madhava 121, 299, 372, 432 
Madhavacharya 483 
Madhavakara 355 
Madhavayajvan 364 


Madhaviyadhatuvrtti 380 
Madhu Bala 479 
Madhuramla 489 
Madhuravijaya 256 
Madhurya 394, 406 
Madhusudana Sarasvati 209, 
433 

Madhuyana 498 

Madhva 435 

Madhya Pradesh Sanskrit 
Academy, Ujjain 43 
Madhya-kaumudi 380 
Madhyama 406 
Madhyamavyayoga 282, 285 
Madhyamika 445 
Madhyamika School 445, 446 
Madhyamikakarika 446 
Madhyandina 84, 97, 121 
Madhyandina ^ Satapatha 
Brahmana 121 

Madhyandina Brhadaranyaka 
127 

Madhyandina-samhita 97 
Magadha 217, 361 

Magadhi 396, 406 

Magha 216, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
235, 236, 241, 243, 244, 245, 
320 

Maha Brahmana 124 
Maha-purana 203, 209 
Mahabharata 14, 51, 95, 122, 
151, 161, 166, 169, 175, 176, 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New peh dadalan, 180, 18150182; 1 83 3. 
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184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 202, 
203, 204, 206, 208, 209, 212, 
215, 216, 221, 223, 225, 226, 
251, 252, 271, 277, 285, 286, 
301,321, 349, 354, 359, 371, 
421, 425, 454, 460, 463, 468, 
475, 496 
Mahabharatasangraha 496 
Mahabhaskariya 457 
Mahabhasya 24, 90, 103, 111, 
224, 225, 281, 353, 376, 379, 
382, 397 

Mahabhasya-dipika 376, 377 
Mahabhuta 196 

Mahacandra 382 

Mahakala 290 

Mahakavyas, 475 
Mahanataka 303 
Mahanamni 99 

Mahananda Padma 361 
Mahanirvana 351 
Mahapadma Nanda 375 
Mahaparinibbana 446 
Maharshi Sandipani Veda 
Vidya Pratishthan 83 
Maharani Lakshmi Bai 477 
Maharastrajivanaprabhata 495 
Maharashtra 97 

Mahidhara 97 
Mahatmacarita 500 
Mahatmayana 478 
Mahatyagi 514, 515, 516 


Mahavarnéa 248 

Mahavira 459 
Mahaviracarita 251, 299, 406 
Mahaviracarya 457 
Mahasveta 3] 1, 312, 313 
Mahavyutpatti 399 
Mahayana 443, 444, 445, 446 
MahayanaSraddhotpada 217 


: Mahayanasraddhotpada-sutra 
447 


Mahidasa 120 

Mahilaropya 324 
Mahimabhatta/Mahima 395, 
398, 409, 410 
Mahimnahstotra 270 
Maharsi Arada 217 
Mahasena 467 

Mahatma Gandhi 477, 478, 
479, 492, 500 
Mahendravikramavarman 283 
Mahesh Jha 476 

Mahegvara 389 

Mahe$vara Tirtha 163 
Mahesvarapranapriya 496 
Maithilisharan Gupta 30 
Maitrayani 84, 97, 317 
Maitrayani Samhita 155 
Maitrayaniya 131, 370 
Maitri or Maitrayanyupanisad 
135 

Maitreyanatha 446 
Maitreyaraksita 380 
Maitreyi 134 


Mahiüvtttiv:389shasti Collection, New paMahodaya B02 dation USA 
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Makara-vytha 191 
Makaranda 306, 307 
Maksavya 144 

Mala 73 

Malabhavisya 492 

Malajit 458 

Malati 299 

Malatimadhava 282, 299 
Malavika 291 
Malavikagnimitra 279, 287, 
289, 291 

Malayaketu 301 

Malayalam 25, 26, 39 
Malfuzat 67 

Malhana 355 

Malinivijaya 349 
Malinivijayottaravartika 350 
mallika 469 

Mallinatha 219, 222, 225, 
257, 447 

Mallisena 4 

Mamsodana 469 
Mamalladevi 227 

Mammata 397, 398, 399, 404, 
409 

24, 388 

Mimamsa 196, 416, 425, 427 
Mimamsa-sutra 425, 426 
Mimamsanukramani 427 
Mandalas 91 

Mandanamiéra 427, 432 
Mandukeya 144 

Mandukya 91 


Mandukyopanisad 133 
Manimekhala 496 

Mankha 251, 389, 397 
Manasara 468 

Manava 146, 147 
Manavadharma$astra 370, 454 
Manavasttrakarana 370 
Mandaravati 496 
Manishankar Prasad 364 
Mafijusa 380, 493 
Manjulata Sharma 364 
Manomohan Acharya 523 
Manorama 267 

Manoratha 163 

Manthara 164 

Mantra 89 

Mantra Brahmana 124, 125 
Manu 122, 207, 208, 370, 371 
Manucaritra 39 

Manuscript Library, Cochin 
364 

Manusmrti 85, 370, 371, 372 
Manusyalayacandrika 468 
manusyayajiia 146 
M.O.Avara 514 

M.P. Degvekar 501 

M.R. Bhat 499 

M.R. Kale 63 

Mrcchakatika 275, 282, 287, 
296, 470, 491 

Mrgavaticaritra 251 
Mrgendrabhairava 349 
marana 102 


Mandukyakarikgna3 Sollection, New aana 165; १9%) 295 
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Marga 405, 406 
Mark and Luk 507 
Markandeya 122, 370 


Markandeya-purana 197, 206 


Markatamardalika 492 
Marsalacarya 513 
Marut 93, 172 

Mary 511 


Masum Bi Abbas Ali Birajdar 


58 

M.S. Aney 479 
Matharavrtti 421 
Mathara 421 
Matrgupta 250 
Matanga 349 
Matangalila 468 
Matali 295, 466 
Matarisvan 96, 198 


Mathilikhitah Susarhvadah 507 
Mathura 167, 185, 205, 255, 


341, 485 
Matsya 465 
Matsya country 177, 182 


Matsya-purana 197, 199, 206, 


211, 468 


Matsyavataraprabandhacampu 


321 

Mattavilasaprahasana 283 

Mauda 103 

Maurya dynasty 203, 211 

M.V. Sampat Kumar 483 

52 

Max Müller 105, 112, 431 
Maya 192 


un 427, 430, 433, 435 
ayamata 468 

Mayura Medhatithi 371 
Medhavin 393 
Medhavratacharya 496 
Medinikara 389 
Medinikoga 20, 390 
Megasthenes 362 
Megha / Meghaduta 226, 251 
257, 258, 259, 447 
Megharaga 101 

Menaka 293, 294 
Menander 376 
Merutuügacarya 346 
Mesopotamian 20 

Milan 163 

Mitti ki Gadi 491 
Mini-story 67 

Mishra, Rajendra 548, 549 
Mitaksara 371, 433 
Mitaksara law 371 
Mitanese 108 

Mitani 166 

Mithi 166 

Mithila 170, 346, 373 
Mithra 108 

Mitrabheda 325 
Mitrami§ra 373 
Mitraprapti 325 

Mohad 51 

Mohanlal Sharma Pandey 498 
Moksagastra 363 
Mongoloid 25 

Mulasakti 303 


193 
CC- y Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by 53 Foundation USA 
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Mularaja 256 
Mundakopanisad 132 
Mudgalayana 248 
Mudraraksasa 300 

Mudras 423 

Mudumba Srinivasacharya 495 
Mugdhabodha 384 

Mukha 280 

Muktatman 432 
Muktikopanisad 130 
Mukulabhatta 394 

Mulla Wai’z Hussain Kashifi 
323 

Mundari 25 

Municaritamrta 480 
munitraya 377 

Mufija 396 

Munshi Prem Chand 499 
Murajabandha 236 

Murari 302, 388, 426 
Muttur 51 

My Experiments with Truth 64 


N 


Naciketas 205 

Naga 255 

Nagadevi 255 

Nagananda 227, 298 
Nagapaficami-—vrata 208 
Nagarjuna 354, 358, 445, 446, 
471 

Nagesa / Nagesa Bhatta 162, 
376 

Nagojibhatta 379, 380 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collectio: 


Nakula 468 
Nala-Damayanti 252 
Nalabhyudaya 252 
Nalacampü 3 18, 505 
Nalanda Buddhist monastery 
447 

Nalapāka 468 

Nalini Shukla 482 

Nallaka 283 

Nalopākhyāna 226 
Namalinganugasana 389 
Namamala 389 

Nambiar 40 

Nanak 521 
Nanakadigurustotra 52] 
Nanartharnavasanksepa 360, 
389 

Nanda 217 

Nandana 371 

Nandi 280 
Nandi$varasamhità 393 
Nandigrama 1 64, 195 
Nandikesvara 392, 393, 401 
Nandisvamin 393 

Nang Talung 17] 

Nang Yai 171 

Nañjarāja 400 
Naiijarajayasobhüsana 400 
Nannaya 30 

Nannaya's Srimadandhramah- 
abharatamu 39 
Naiskarmyasiddhi 432 
Nairukta 152 

Nala, 226 2292300939, 


md 
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252, 303, 318 

Naisadha 232, 245 
Naisadhananda 303 
Naisadhiyacarita 15, 23, 216, 
226, 227, 228, 232, 516 
Naidana 152 

N.P.Unni 364 

Nrpavali 253 

Narada 116, 134, 225, 293, 
370, 467 

Naradasmrti 370, 372 
Naradiya-purana 197,201, 204 
Narasimha 400 
Naravahanadatta 343 
Narayana 87, 130, 292, 326, 
371, 415, 467, 468 

Narayana Pandita 468 
Narayana Shastri Kankar 483, 
499 

Narayana Shastri Khiste 505 
Narayana Shukla 481 
Narendra Modi 30 
Narendracarya 384 

Naresh Batra 505 

Nata 277 

Nata-sttras 392 

Nataka 279 
NatakalaksanaratnakoSa 399 
Natakamimamsa 398 

Nati 280 

Natika 279 

Nargis Verma 115 

Narmada 207, 483 


Nartaka 277 
Nartananirnaya 47] 
Nasadiya 96 

Nasatyau 108 

Nasrullah 323 

Nastika 416 

Nathamuni 434 

Natika 281 

National Mission for 
Information and 
Communication 54 

Natya 275, 279 

Natyasastra 86, 274, 275, 276, 
279, 392, 393, 395, 405, 414, 
471, 490 

Natyapaficamrta 548 
Natyarasaka 279 

Natyatray 489 
Natypaficamrta 489 
Navakathah 499 

Naval Kishore Kankar 65, 489, 
501 

Navalika 494 

Navamalati 489 
Navanatyamaiijari 489 
Navaprabhatam 44 
Navaratnapariksa 468 
Navasahasaükacampu 228 
Navasahasankacarita 255 
Navya Nyaya 440 
Navya-vyakarana 441 
Nayacandra Suri 256 
Nayacandrika 364 


Narmasaptaśati radar Collection, now AMP KA 2914 402, 409 USA 
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Nehal Pandya 524 
Nehrucaritam 64 
Nehrucaritamahakavya 478 
Nehru’s autobiography 64 
Nehriyasahsaurabha 478 
Nemaditya 318 
Nemikumara 398 
Neminirvana 25] 
Nepalamahatmya 341 
Nisadha/Nisadha country 226 
New Testament 507 

New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ 507 
228, 229 

Nilakantha 177, 321, 373, 457 
Nilakantha Mahadeva 93 
Nilakanthavijayacampu 321 
Nilamata 208 
Nilamata-purana 253 
Niravasvanah 499 
Nitifataka 260, 261, 262 
Nitikavyas, 475 

Nitiratna 272 

Nitiratnakara 369 

Nitisara 369 

Nitivakyamrta 369 

NDTV 59 

Nibbana 446 

Nidanasutra 412 
Nidanasthana 354 

Nighantu 151, 152 
Nighantugesa 389 
Nighantunirvacana 151 
Nighantus 387, 3 


C-0. Prof. Bad da Shastri Collecti 


Nihal Singh 52] 
Nile 210 
Nimbarka 434 
Nimbarkacarya 434 
Nippur 123 
Nirnayasindhu 373 
Nirakaramimarhsadarg 
Nirbhara 302 
Nirbhaya 302 
Nirnaya Sagar Press | 62 
Nirtpaksavasantotsavacampi 
321 

Nirpaje Bhim Bhatt 492 
Nirukta 84, 1 15, 144, 151, 
152, 155, 375, 387, 392 
Niruktanicaya 155 
Niruktavartika 155 

Nirvana 444, 450 
Nisargasarasafijali 484 
Niyama / Niyamas 145, 422 
niyoga 176, 190 

Nod Nath Mishra 489 
Novel 494 

Nrsimhakavi 400 
Nyaktarajanapadagobha 484 
Nyasa 154, 224, 225, 378, 381, 
382 

Nyaya 145, 196, 416, 436, 439, 
441 

Nyaya-sttras 425, 440, 441 
Nyayabindu 447 
Nyayabindutika 447 
Nyayakanika 426, 427 
Nyayakandali 439 Foundation USA 


ana 521 
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Nyüyakumudacandrodaya 451 P.V. Kane 393 


Ny&yakusumafijali 441 Pada-kanda 377 
Nyayalilavati 439 Pada-maiijari 378 
Nyayamrta 435 Padakramasadana 144 
Nyayamafijari 441 Padarthadharmasangraha 439 
Nyayanirnaya 433 Padarthakhandana 442 
Nyayapravesa 451 Padarthas 436 

Nyayasara 441 Padataditaka 283 
Nyayasutravrtti 442 Paddhati 377 

Nyayasudha 427, 435 Padma-purana 197, 208, 253 
Nyayavartika 441 Padma-vyuha 191 


Nyayavartikatatparyatika 441 Padmactda-mani 250 
Nyayavartikatatparyaparisuddhi Padmanabha 384 


441 Padmapada 431 | 

Nyayavatara 451 Padmaprabhrtaka 283 | 

Nyayaviveka 426 Padmavati 286 | 

0 Padmini 498 | 
Paigaci 340, 341 

Ogeti Parikshit Sarma 481, Paippalada 84 

ED SES Paitamaba 454 

Ojas 394, 406 P. Krishnamacharya 496 

Old and the New Testaments pajaka 298 

506, 507 Palakapya 467 

Om Prakash Pandey 16 Palsule, G.B. 549 

Om Prakash Thakur 482 Palyakirti 382 

Ordo Missae 508 Pampa 38 


Oriental Institute, M.S. Pandava 178 
University, Baroda 26, 31. 163 pandava-purana 252 


Oscar 51 Pandavacaritra 251 

Oscar Botto 163 Pandavas 175, 177, 178, 182, 

Ourunos 109 191, 193, 251, 286 

ए Panditaraja/Panditaraja 
Jagannatha 268, 270 379, 


P. vassia 508 ; 
LEN Wastri 500 New 304, 399,.400,. 404,409... 
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Pandu 190 

Panigrahana 496 

Panina 375 

Paniniya Dhatupatha 102 
Paniniya Siksa 143 

Panini 99, 148, 149, 224, 249, 
250, 277, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
379, 380, 382, 384, 388, 389, 
469 

Panini-sütras 148 

Panis 94 

Pandu 190 

Panktipanditya 47 
Pafica-vastu 382 

Paficadasi 432 
Paficagnividya 135 
Pajicakhyana 323 
Paficako$a-viveka 133 
Paricala 405 

Paficali 396, 405, 406 
Paficanali 15, 228 
Paficapadika 431 

Paficaratna 176 

Paficaratra 285 

Pañcasāyaka 357 
Paficasiddhantika 454 
Paficatantra 51, 323, 324, 325, 
326, 340 

Paficavati 164 

Paficavirhéa Brahmana 124 
Paficika 435 

Pandeya Ramtej Shastri 364 
Pandharinath Sharma Pathak 
500 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 65 
Paüjika 384 

ParaSara 176, 198, 362, 464 
ParaSara-smrti 372 
Parasarya 392 

Paracakra 368 
Parama-laghumafijusa 379 
Parama-samhita 351 
Parama-stava 508 
Paramanus 440, 436 
Paramartha 420 
Paramarthasaptati 447 
Paramarthasara 350 
Paramatman 421, 425, 437 
Parameshwar Datt Tripathi 
477 

Parameshwar Jha 497 
Parasiprakaga 390 
Paraskara 147 

Paravastu R. K. 
Pa$catyasamskrtam 501 
Pataliputra 170, 443 
Peddana 31, 39 
Prthivisukta 462 

Prthu 463 

Prthuyasas 456 
Prthvirajavijaya 255 
Paristidar$anam 533 
Pariksinnatakacakra 489 
Pariksit 103, 178, 198 
Pargiter 201, 210 
Parindmavada 419 
Paribhasa-vrtti E 12 Foundation USA 
ara 379 
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Parisistaparvan 346 
Parimala Padmagupta 255 
Pariparsvika 287, 289 
Parivartana 492 

Parivrajaka 152 

Parmar dynasty 255 
Parsipraka$a 458 
Parthasarathimisra 427 
Parusa 394, 406 
Parsvabhyudaya : 250 

Parvati 206, 207, 211, 219, 
. 220, 275, 460 
Paspasa/Paspasahnika 

90, 103, 224 

Pataka 498 

Patalavijaya 249 

Patafijali 24, 90, 111, 136, 
149, 2 24, 281, 283, 353, 376, 
377, 379, 382, 397, 421, 425 
Pathak 549 

Pativrata 496 

Patracampu 505 
Patrakavya 65, 67, 484 
Patralekha 310,311, 312, 313 
Patrapariksa 451 

Paustikani 104 

Paulacarita 508 

Pauli§a 454, 455 
Pagupatastra 182, 223 
Pagupati 373 

Paurnamasa 121 
Paurnamasya 146 
Pavamana 92 


Pavamana Parvan 99 
Perry’s Sanskrit Grammar 63 
Persepolis 484 

Persia 107, 123 
Peterson 290 

Phala-Sruti 168, 182, 183 
Phalitajyotisa 454, 456 
Phit-sutras 380 
Phillipines 123 

Pingala 156, 414 
Pingalaka 327 
Pingalanaga 414 

Pistaka 469 

Pitaka 443 

Pippalada 103, 132 
Pischel 275, 276 
Pitrdayita 373 

Pitrmedha 103 

Pitryajfia 146 

Pitryana 118, 135 

Piguna 362 

Pigunaputra 362 

Podana 30 
Politico-Geographical Analysis 
of the Arthasastra 364 
Ponna 38 

Pranaraksa 497 
Pranatosini 351 
Pranayama 423 
Prasastapada 438, 439 


Prabandhacintamani 346 
Prabandhakoga 346 
Prabhacandra 382, 451 


Pavamana Mandalasn.2fce ection, Prabhakere/Prabhakaramisra 


426, 427, 428, 429 
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Prabhakara School 426 
Prabhakaravardhana 308, 309 
Prabhu Datt Shastri 481 
Prabhu Nath Dwivedi 499 
Pracina Nyaya 440 
Pracinakamarupaparicaya 501 
Pradipa 376, 397 
Pradyumna 277 
Prahasana 279, 281 
Prahelika 482 
Prahelika-Sataka 524 
Prahlada 204 

Prajapati 116, 117 
Prakrta-pingala 414 
Prakrtapraka$a 394 
Prakrti 204, 205, 419, 420, 424, 
430, 448 

Prakasananda 433 
Prakasatman 431 
Prakarana 279, 296, 299 
Prakaranapaücika 426 
Prakarani 280 
prakirna-kanda 377 
Prakriya 149, 384 
Prakriya-kaumudi 378 
Prakriya-prakaga 378 
Prama 440 
PramanaSastrapravega 447 
Pramanamimamsa 452 
Pramananimaya 45] 
Pramanapaddhati 435 
Pramanapariksa 45] 


Pramanasamuccaya 447 
Prameyadipika 435 
Prameyakamalamartanda 45] 
Prasnopanisad 132 
Prapathaka 98, 99 
Prapathakardha 99 
Prapathakas 98 
Prapaficahrdaya 99, 103 
Prapaficamithyatvakhandana 
435 

Prapaficasara 351 

Prarabdha 417 

Prasada 378, 394 
Prasadamandana 468 
Prasenajit 170 

Prashasya Mitra Shastri 483, 
499 

Prasthana 280 
Prasthanatrayi 431 
Prataparudradeva 373 
Prataparudriyayasobhüsana 
400 

Pratardana 135 

Pratihara King Mahendrapala 
302 

Pratiharenduraja 394, 404 
Pratisakhyas 144, 156 
Pratibuddha 123 

Pratisthana 341 
Pratijiayaugandharayaga 285 
Pratimanataka 284 
Pratimukha 280 


Pram as 435 Satya Vrat Shastri Collecti Rratipathi. Heed by S3 Foundation USA 
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Pratipadacandrika 364 
Pratiyogita for competition 
527 

Pratyabhijfia 350, 395 
Pratyabhijiia philosophy 395 
Pratyabhijfia-vimarsini 350 
Pratyabhijfiahrdaya 350 
Pratyabhijiíakarikas 350 
Pratyahara 423 

Pratyaksa 428, 435 
Pratyaktattvadipika 432 
Praudha Brahmana 124 
Praudha-manorama 379 
Praudha-manoramakuca- 
Mardini 379 

Pravahana Jaibali 135 
‘Pravalavalli 496 
Pravarapura 255 

Pravasi 497 

Prave§aka 281 

Prayascita 205 
Prayascitta-prakarana 373 
Prayascittani 104 
Prayaga 207, 255 
Prayaga-mahatmya 206 
Preükhana 280 
Pretakalpa 207 

Prince Avimaraka 286 
Prince Karna 255 

Prince Sirhhabhupala 399 
Princess Kurangi 286 
Princess Vidyottama 290 


Priyathvada 294 
Priyadarsika 227, 282, 298 
Priyanuprasadana 292 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar 
410 

Proverbs of Solomon 507 
Pt. Shrutikant 521 
Pujavali 248 

Pujyapada Devanandin 382 
Purnataya 423 

Puraka 423 

Purva Gopatha 125 
Purva-mimarmsa 425, 426 
Purvamimarsa-sutra 425 
Purvamegha 258 
Purvaranga 280 
Purvarcika 98, 99 
Pundarika 311, 312, 313 
Punyaraja 377, 384 
Pusapaka 15 

Pudgala 449, 450 

(matter) 

Puskara-samhita 351 
Pukvasaka 467 

Pulakesin 222 

Pulakesin II 223 

Pulastya 341 

Pulinda Bhatfa 310, 311 
Punarvasu Atreya 353 
Pune 63 

Punnaseri Nilakantha Sarma 


483 
Puspabanavilasa 270 


एकमात्र Chava tis 256 lection, Nepiebabhuitied308> Foundation USA 
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Puspadanta 270 

Puspaka 168, 193, 465 
Puspasutra 144 

Purana 97, 353 
Purana-samhita 199 

Puri 42 

Pururavas 94, 95, 123, 292, 
293 

Purusa 96, 419, 420 
Purusa-stkta 122 
Purusakara 383 
Purusapariksa 346 
Purusarthasiddhyupaya 452 
Purusottama 433 
Purusottamadeva 378, 389 
Pushpa Trivedi 482 
Pusyamitra 291, 376 
Pyare Mohan Sharma 499 


Q 
Oawwali/Quawwalis 50, 476 
Queen Tirumbalamba 321 
Queen Vilasavati 310 
Queen ४४६००६ 308 


R 


R.G. Bhandarkar 63 

RC Hazra 201, 210 

RC. Majumdar 211 

Rg 71 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
500 

Ranakojjivani. 427 
Ranastambhapura 256 
Ranayaniya Sakha 84, 99, 481... 


Ranga 277 

Rangasala 277 
Rabindranath Tagore 30 
Radha 202, 204, 205, 266, 434, 
485, 495 

Radha Nath Ray 34 

Radha Rani 495 
Radhakrishnan 427, 431 
Radhavallabh Triparthi 364 
Radhikavilapa 485 
Radhanath Ray 31 
Ragavibodha 47] 

Raghavan, V. 41] 
Raghavanaisadhiya 252 
Raghavananda 37] 
Raghavapandavayadaviya 252 
Raghavapandaviya 252 
Raghu 220, 222, 249 
Raghu dynasty 221 
Raghunandanatattva 373 
Raghunath Lakshman Upasani 
477 

Raghunatha 400 

Raghunatha Siromani 442 
Raghuvarhsa 202, 216, 220, 
221, 222, 244, 249, 51] 
Rahasya 129 

Raikva 134 

Raivataka mountain 
226, 244 

Raja Nighantu 464 
Raja of Edappalli 364 
ájacüdamanidiksita 399 USA 


225, 
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Rajadarsana 363 
Rajasekhara 249, 250, 284, 
302, 303, 346, 393, 396, 404, 
409, 466 

Rajagrha 443 

Rajakarmani 104 
Rajamrganka 455 
Rajamartanda 425 
Rajamma 497 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka 397 
Rajanatha Dindima 256 
Rajani 495 
Rajanitisamuccaya 369 
Rajanikant Pandey 364 
Rajas 419, 420 

Rajasastra 363 

Rajasthan 107 

Rajasthan Sanskrit Academy 
43 

Rajasthan Sanskrit University 
42 

Rajasuya sacrifice 146, 225 
Rajatarangini 253, 254, 385, 
476, 477 

Rajavahana 304, 305 
Rajendra 548 

Rajendra Prasad 364 
Rajputana 107 

Rajyadevi 308, 

Rajyasri 308, 309 
Rajyavardhana 308, 309 
Raksasa 300, 301 
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Raktaktahimalaya 477 
Ram Chandra Mishra 481 
Ram Karan Sharma 482, 498, 
549 
Ram Kishore Mishra 489, 499 
Ram Krishna Sharma 489, 
492 
Ram Nath Nand 477 
Rama 38, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 181, 182, 183, 
185, 187, 189, 190, 192, 194, 
195, 202, 206, 207, 208, 221, 
222, 245, 246, 248, 252, 276, 
277, 285, 300, 302, 319, 402, 
465, 481 
Rama ki Saktipuja 32 
Rama Shastri 482 
Rama story 482 
Ramabhadra 373 
Ramacandra 252, 378 
Ramacarita 251 
Ramagiri 258 
Ramakrsna 432 
Ramakant Shukla Felicitation 
Volume 24 
Ramakien 481, 482 
Ramakrishna Kavi 393 
Ramalarahasya 457 
Ramalila 171, 276 
Ramanarayana 520 
Ramanuja/Ramanujacarya 
130, 163, 433 
Ramasirhadeye, 202... usa 
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Ramavarmayasobhtisana 400 
Ramavatar Sharma 476 
Ramayana 14, 51, 145, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
202, 206, 212, 215, 216, 251, 
252, 271, 277, 284, 454, 465, 
475, 478, 481, 496, 516 
Ramayana-campu 164, 320 
Ramayanabhusana 163 
Ramayanamaiijari 164, 251 
Ramayanasangraha 496 
Rambha 267, 272 
Ramacandra 378 
Ramchandra (Harisharan) 
Ambika Datta Shandilya 523 
Ramdhari Singh Dinakar 30, 
31 

Ramesh Chandra Dutt 495 
Ramesh Chandra Shukla 478, 
500 

Ramesh Kher 491 

Rasmi 433 

Ramji Upadhyaya 498 
Ramopakhyana 166, 169 
Rana Pratap Singh 480, 481, 
492 

Ranathambhor 256 

Rafijana 364 

Rastrakavi Maithilisharan 


Rastraküta King Amo 
382 

Rastrakuta King Indraraja 318 
Rastrakuta King Krsna 
Rajadeva 319 

Rasa 395, 396, 398, 399, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 406, 409, 410, 
411 

Rasa theory 395 
Rasagangadhara 400 
Rasaka 280 

Rasakakavya 270 

Rasalila 204, 205 
Rasamafijari 399 

Rasarnava 471 
Rasarnavasudhakara 399 
Rasaratnasamuccaya 471 
Rasatarangini 399 

Rashtriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha, Tirupati 61 
Rasikarafijana 252 
Rasikasafijivani 265 

Ratha 73 

Rati 511 

Rati$astra 358 

Ratimafijari 357 

Ratirahasya 357 
Ratna-darpana 383 
Ratnakara 249 
Ratnakarandagravakacara 451 
Ratnakheta Deekshita 505 
Ratnapariksa 468 
Ratnaprabha 433 


Shavarsa 
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Ratnavali 227, 282, 298, 299 
Ratne$vara 396 

Ravana 85, 165, 168, 172, 181, 
18 2, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 
206, 222, 245, 248, 249, 250, 

270, 482 

Ravanarjuniya 250 

Ravanavadha 245 

Ravisenacarya 208 

Ravindra Kumar Panda 524 

Ray Chaudhury 211 

Rayamukuta 389 

Recaka 393, 423 

Rekha 73 

Renu Devi 495 

Rewa Prasad Dwivedi 

481 

Riti 275, 405 

Riti School 406 

Ritis 396, 405, 406 

Ritu Kohli 364 

Rk 86, 88 

Rk. Pratisakhya 156 

R. Krishnamacharya 496 

1२.0. Kangle 364 

R. Schimdt 364 

R. Shama Sastri 359 

R. S. Panchamukhi 505 

Rizway 276 

Rgveda 84, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
96, 98, 101, 106, 107, 109, 
121, 122, 130, 147, 148, 155, 


477, 


Reveda Samhita 90, 92 
Revedabhasyabhumika 
Rgvedic India 107 
Rjuvimala 426 
Rkpratigakhya 144, 412 
Rktantra 144, 145 
Rohini 313 

Rohita 116, 117 
Romaka 454 

Rome 20 i 
Romeo and Juliet 299 
Rsabhadeva 321 

Rtam 498 

Rtusarhhara 257, 260 
Rüpagosvamin 399 
Rupaka 279 
Rüpakacakra 489 
Rupamala 378 
Rupanarayana 373 
Ruparudriya 489, 549 
Rubia 210 

Rucaka 397 

Rudaki 323 

Rudra 93, 116 
Rudrata 396, 397, 406, 407 
Rudrabhatta 396 
Rudrayamala 349 
Rugvini$caya 355 
Russia 501 

Ruyyaka 251, 397, 404 


ekar 478, 481, 499 
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Saba-Saktis 397 
Sabarabhasya 426 
Sabarasvamin 111, 426, 427 
Sabda 428, 435 
Sabda-kaustubha 379 
Sabdasaktiprakasika 442 
Sabdagaktis 399 
Sabdakalpadruma 347 
Sabdakaustubha 379 
Sabdalankaras 399 
Sabdamanidarpana 30 
Sabdambhoja-bhaskara 382 
Sabdanusana 382 
Sabdarnava 389 

Sabdaratna 379 
Sabdavyaparavicara 397 
Saci 93 
SaddarSanasamuccaya 451 
Sadvimsa 123 

Sadviméa Brahmana 124 
Sailusa 277 

Saiva-purana 203 

Saivalini 495 

Saka king Salivahana 386 
Saka-dvipa 208 

Sakatara 361 
Sakatayana 
384, 385, 467 
Sakatayana Vyakarana 382 
Sakadvipa 210 

Sakala 84, 91 

Sakalya 85, 385 
Sakapuni 152 


145, 152, 380, 


Saktistitras 467 

Sakuntala 123, 202, 287, 
293, 294, 295 

Sakuntala 279, 281, 288, 406 
Salakapurusas 209 

Salatura 375 

Salihotra 467 

Salikanatha 426 

Salya 178, 191 

Sambhu 271 

Sambüka 165 

Samsapayana 199 
Samkhayana 146, 147 
Sandilya 121 

Sankara 130, 432 

Sankara Balakrsna Diksita 157 
Sankara School 431, 432 
Sankara-digvijaya 480 
Sankarabhüsya 131 
Sankaracarya 125, 129, 130, 
131, 179, 200, 272, 427, 431, 
432, 433 

Sankaramigra 439 
Sankarananda 130 
Sankarananda Avadhuta 521 
Sankeri 206 

Sankha 148 

Sankhadhara 283 
Sankhayana 91 
Sankhayana-érautasütra 412 
Sankuka 395, 397, 402, 403 
Sanksepasariraka 432 
Sasirekha 498 
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Santanava 380 

Santanu 176 

antigataka 271 
Sastradarpana 432 
Satasahasrikaprajfiaparamita 
446 

Satagloki 272, 355, 434 
Satananda 251, 455 


Satapatha/Satapatha Brahmana 


120 


S.B. Velankar Brahmana 485 


Sesakrsna 378 

$ighra 29 

Silabhadra 447 
Silavati 302 
Sitalatrsna 498, 549 
S.K. De 301, 306, 327 
S.N. Tadpatrikar 478 
Srhgara-Rasa 398 
Srügarasataka 260 
Srügaradipika 265 
Srigarajiiananirnaya 272 
Smgaraprakasa 396 
Srhgarasarvasvabhana 283 
Srhgaratilaka 270, 396 
Sayana 145 
Sarhgadatta 467 
Samgadeva 471 
Sarhgadhara 355, 467 
Sarhgarava 294 
Saranadeva 250, 378 
Saradatanaya 398 
Saradatilaka 351 
Saradiya 499 


Süradvata 294 

Sarava 469 
Sarirake-bhasya 431, 432 
atirasthana 354 
Sariputraprakaraga 216, 217 


Sarmanyadesah Sutarath vibhati 


Sarvavarman 341, 381 
Sarvilaka 297, 470 
Satrughna 167 

Satrufijaya 251 
Satrufijayamahatmya 251 
Saunaka 84, 92, 103, 144, 
151, 467 

Saunakiya Caturadhyayika 145 
Sasvata 389 
Samskrtavyangyavilasa 483 
Samhita 71, 89, 355, 348, 430 
Samhitopanisad 123, 144 
Sarhhitopanigad Brahmana 125 
Samkhya 416, 421, 430, 436 
Samkhyakarika 420 
Samkhyakarikabhasya 421 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi 421 
Samksiptasara 383 
Samsaravarta 389 

Samskrta Pratibha 45 
Sarhskrta Vyakarana Sastra ka 
Itihasa 386 

Sarhskyta-Hindi Balagitam 524 
Sarnskrtakathavithika 499 
Samsthanaka 297, 298 
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Samvatsara-satra 125 
Sangitadarpana 471 
Safigitamakaranda 471 
Sangitaratnakara 471 
Sangitasudarsana 471 
Sangiti 443, 447 
Sangraha 375 
Sanjiatantra 457 
Sanlapaka 280 
Sanskara-paddhati 373 
Sattaka 279, 302 

Sabda -Kalpadruana 461 
Sadasiva 467 
Sadasivamakhin 400 
Sadananda 432 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthana 
169 

Sadhana 425 

Sadhu Ram 385 

Sadhu Sharan Mishra 478 
Sagaranandin 399 
Sahrdaya 496 
Sahrdayalila 398 
Sahrdayananda 252 
Sahasrabuddhe 483 
Sahitya Akademi 45 
Sahityacintamani 399 
Sahityadarpana 184, 257, 317, 
399 

Sahityamafjari 501 
Sahityamimamsa: 398 
Sahityavaibhava 476 
Sailatatacharya 495 


Sakalakirti 252, 452 

Saketa 170, 216, 481 
Saluva Narasimha 256 
Saluvabhyudaya 256 

Sama 71 

Sama Jataka 169 

Samadhi 424, 425, 441 
Saman 86, 88, 98 

Samana 375 

Samantabhadra 451 
Samanya 436 
SamaranganasUtradhara 468 
Samaroha for function 527 
Samavakara 279 

Samavaya 436 

Samaveda 84, 90, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 112, 123, 125, 127, 130, 
131,.133, 145, 147, 148, 156, 
196 


. Samaveda Samhita 90 


Samavidhana 123 
Samavidhana Brahmana 124 
Samavikara 100 
Sambhranta for well-to-do 527 
Sammati-sutra 451 
Sampurnanand 
Vishvavidyalaya 41 
Samskrita Bharati 63 
Samskrita Pratibha 493 
Samudrabandha 398 
Samudragupta 21 
Samudratilaka 457 
Samyag dargana 448 


Sanskrit 
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Samyag jüana 446, 448 
Samyak caritra 448 

Samyak karya 446 

Sanaka School 434 
Sanatkumara 134, 468 
Sanatkumara-vastusastra 468 
Sanatkumariya-samhita 205 
Saficita 417 

Sandhi-bhedas 470 
Sandhivigraha 325 
Safijasyani 103 

Saüjivaka 327 

Sanskrit Academy 43 
Sanskrit Consultancy Service 
56 

Sanskrit in 30 Lectures 63 
Sanskrit Vanmaya men Nehru 
478 

Saptasati 268 

Saptabhaügi 449 
Saptapadarthi 439 
Saptasindhu 107 

Sarama 94, 172 
Sarasavativilasa 373 
Sarasvati 107, 205, 228, 229, 
231 

Sarasvati Susama 44 
Sarasvatikanthabharana 383, 
396 

Sardar Harbans Singh 521 


Sarpadaityas 208 
Sarva Siksa Abhiyana 367 
Sarvabhuma Sanskrit Prachar 


Karyalaya 63 
Sarvadaráanasamgraha 453 
Sarvajfiatmamuni 432 
Sarvananda 389 
Sarvanukramani 91, 155 
Sarvastivada 445 
Sarvatobhadra 235, 236 
Satavahana 257, 341 

Sati 211, 309 

Satkarya 419 
Satkaryavada 419 

Satsai 268 

Sattva 419 
Sattvata-samhita 351 
Sattvikasvapna 483 

Satya Deva Vasishtha 479 
Satya Vrat 521 - 
Satyadharma$astram: 
Markalikhitah Susamvadah: 
507 

Satyagrahagita 479 
Satyagrahanitikavya 479 
Satyakama Jabala 134 
SatyasarnSodhana 64 
Satyavan 132 

Satyavati 176, 200 
Saudamanikala 467 
Saukumarya 406 

Saumilla 289 

Saumillaka 287 
Saundarananda 216, 217, 218 
Saura-samhita 206 

Sauri 206 

Sauti 181, 189 
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Sautramani 146 

Sautrantika 445, 448 

Savarni 199 

Savitr 93, 117 

Savitri 166, 205, 207 

Sayana 86, 120, 121, 126, 209, 
380 

Sayana Bhasya 103 

Schlegal 163 

School Book Society’s Press, 
Calcutta 507 

Serampore 507 

Serat Kanda 169 

Sermon on the Mount 506, 
508, 509, 513 

Shahanshah 21 

Shama Sastri 363 

Shankar Balakrishna Dikshit 
105 

Shankar Prasad Mukherjee 59 
Shankaracharya 51 
Shankaracharya University of 
Sanskrit 42 

Shanti Rathi 479, 496, 501. 
Sharada Jnanapitham 63 
Sharada Ramesh Gadge 499, 
523 

Shastrachudamani 43 
Shastrarthamaharathi 

Sima 498, 549 

Siradeva 379 

Sita 165, 166, 168, 172, 173, 
174, 182, 185, 190, 192, 195 
222, 248, 300, 402 


482, 501 

Sita Svayarhvara 164 
Sitacarita 481 

Sitar Banabasa 33 
Sitaravanasamvadajhari 482 
Shastri, M. D. 385 

Shastri Satya Vrat 550 

Shiv Sagar Tripathi 499 
Shiva Govind Tripathi 478 
Shiva Prasad Bharadwaj 478, 
489 

Shiva Varan Shukla 485 
Shri Jagadguru 
Ramanandacharya 42 

Shri Jagannath Sanskrit 
University 42 

Shrijiva Nyayatirtha 492 
Shrinath Hasurkar 498 
Shripad Damodar Satvalekar 
63 

Shrish Chandra Chakravarti 
386 

Shyam Vimal 498 
Simhabhupala 400 
Simhagupta 355 

Simhala 247, 248 
Sirhhasanadvatrimsika 344 
Siddha 29 
Siddha-Hemacandra 382 
Siddhanta-kaumudi 274, 378, 
379, 380 

Siddhanta§iromani 455, 458 
Siddhantajyotisa 454, 456, 457 
Siddhantamuktavali 433, 439 
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Siddhisthanas 354 
Sikhaguru-caritramrta 521 
Sikhagurucarita 477 
Sikhagurusiddhantaparijata 
477 

Sikkim 42 

Sindhukanya 498 

Sita Ram Shastri 482 
Sitabenga Cave 275 
Sixth World 
Conference 525 
Siyaramsharan Gupta 30 
Sigupala 225 

Sigupalavadha 15, 216, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 234, 236, 244 
Siva 182, 202, 203, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 211, 218, 219, 220, 
223, 249, 251, 275, 318, 359, 
381, 460, 491 

Siva-purana 197, 199, 203, 
211 

Sivagaktisiddhi 228 
Sivabrahmananda 520 
Sivadrsti 350 

Sivadasa 343, 345 
Sivaditya 439 
Sivarajavijaya 316, 495 
Sivarajyodaya 249, 481 
Siva 492 

Sivasahaya 163 

Sivasvamin 250 
Sivatündavastotra 270 

Sivi 132 
Sisyadhiveddhitantra 455 
CC-0. 


Sanskrit 


Sisyahita 381 

Skand Shankar Khot 492 
Skanda 460, 470 

Skanda MaheSvara 155 
Skanda-purana 197, 201, 205, 
461 

Skandagupta 290, 381 
Skandaputras 470 
Slegarthapadasarhgraha 388 
Sloka 196 

Slokasaügraha 343 
Slokavartika 426, 427 
Sona 28 

Sudra 113 

Sudraka 282, 283, 296, 313, 
491 

$unya-vada 445 

Stravira 144 

Surpanakha 164, 192, 195 
Srimad Gurunanakagità 521, 
210 

Sraddha 93, 103, 203, 205 
Sramana 123 

Srautasiitras 89, 106, 146, 148 
Sravasti 170 

Sri Harga 388, 516 

Sri Sloka-samskrti 520 

Sri Nanakacandrodaya 520 
$üh 477 

Sribhasya 434 

éridhara 318, 439, 457 
éridharasena 245, 246 
éridharasena II 246 
Srigadita 280 
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Srigandhicarita 478 
Srigandhicarita 478 
Srigandhicaritamrta 478, 500 
Srigandhigaurava 478 
Srigurugovindasimhacaritam 
522 

Sriharga 24, 216, 226, 227, 228, 
232, 432, 447 
Srihastamuktavali 471 
Srihira 227 

Stikrsna 433 

Srikrsnacarita 40 
Srikanthacarita 251 
Srikantha country 308 
Srikumara 468 

Srilanka 248 
Srimadbabudevagita 483 
Srimadbhagavadgita 434, 483 
Srimadbhagavata-purana 87 
Srimadgandhibandhava 478 
Srimula 363 

Srinatha 433 

Srinehrü-carita 478 
Srinivasatirtha 435 

Sripada Sastri Hasurkar 521 
Sriraga 101 
Sriraghavendragurusarvabhaum- 
asaptaratrotsavacampu 505 
Sriramakirtimahakavya 482 
Srigrirdmakrgsnopadegasahasri 
480 

Srisubhasacarita 479 
Srivatsa 439 
Srivijayaprasasti 228 
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Srutabodha 414 
Srutapraka$ika 434 
Srutasagara 452 
Sryaükaküvya 477, 521 
Smrti-kalpataru 372 
Smrticandrika 372 
Smrtimuktaphala 373 
Smrtiratnakara 373 y 
Smrtisangraha 372 
Smrtitaranga 485 
Snusavijaya 492 

Soddhala 320, 494 

Sojo 482 

Soma 92 

Soma Varma Raja 510 
Somadeva 224, 299, 325, 326, 
341, 342, 343 

Somadevasuri 319, 320, 369 
Somakara 157 
Somamandala 92 
Somanandanatha 350 
Somanatha 471 

Somaputra Vagbhata 398 
Somasravas 138 
Somatirtha 293 
Somayaga 120, 146 
Some Concepts 
Alankarasastra 411 
Some$varabhatta 427 
SomeSvaradatta 321 
Somesvaradeva 256 
Somnath Sanskrit University, 
Veraval 42 


of the 
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Suktimuktavali 282, 284 
Sunga 291 

Subhacandra 252, 451 
Suddhodani 399 

Suka 272 

Sukanasa 310, 312 
Sukasaptati 345 


$ukla Yajurveda 97, 121, 


127, 130, 131, 146, 147, 148 
Sukrücarya 369 

Sukraniti 273 
Sukranitisara 326, 369 
Sulba 148 

Sulbasutras 146, 148 
SunahSepa 117, 118 
Sutudri 107 
Sunrtavadini 501 
Stnrtavak 448 

Soratha 476 

Sphota 408 

Sphotayana 385 
Sphürtidhvaja 456 

Surya 150, 166, 206, 454 
Suryaprabha 497 
Süryasiddhanta “455 
Suta-gita 205 
Sita-Samhita 198 

Sutra 196 

Sutra-prakasa 378 
Sutradhara 276, 277, 280, 287, 
289 

Sutralankara 217 
Sutrasthana 354 


513, 516 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
480 हि 

Sri Venkateswara Vedic 
University 42, 83 

Srijiva Nyayatirtha 489 
Srikrishna Semwal 479 
Stanley Rice 324 

Sten Konow 276 
Sthanvisvara 227, 308 
Sthairyavicaraprakarana 228 
sthali 469 

sthapaka 276 

Sthaulasthivi 152 
Sthiramati 447 

Stobha 101 

Sugarman 200 

Subandhu 179, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 319, 341, 361, 494 
Subhadra 497 

Subhash Chandra Bose 477, 
479 

Subhash Vedalankar 63, 484 
Subodh Chandra Pant 477 
Sucitramiéra 427 

Sudargana 434, 471 
Sudharma 44 

Susila 496 

Sugriva 165, 172, 182, 192, 
195 

Sukrtasankirtana 256 
Sukantakathavirnsati 523 
Sukega 132 

ukumara 406 
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Sulocana 497 

Sumati 200, 370 
Sumatra 123 

Sumitra 482 

Sunaga 376 

Sundari 217 

Sundari Paiyalacchi 390 
Sundaresh Sharma 492 
Supadma 384 
Supadma-makaranda 384 
Suprabhadeva 223, 224 
Surapala 355, 464 
Sure$vara 427, 432 
Susruta 354, 471 


Suryakant Tripathi Nirala 30, 


32 

Sussala 253 

Sutta 443 

Suttapitaka 445 
Suvrttatilaka 414 
Suvarnaksi 216 
Suvarnanabha 392 
Suvrata 253 

Svacakra 368 
Svacchanda 349 
Svahasudhakaracampu 321 
Svalpavivahaphala 456 
Svamivivekanandacarita 480 
Svapnacintamani 457 


Svapnavasavadatta 284, 285, 


286 

Svara-Vaidiki 148 
Svarüpa Suri 521 
Svasthavrtta 501 


Svatantryasambhava 249, 477 
Svatmarama 425 
Svayambhuva 349 

$veta 28 

Svetadtrva 499 

Svetaketu 311 

Svetaketu Aruneya 135 
Svetambara 450, 451 
Svetagvatara 131 
Sveta$vatara Brahmana 135 
Svetasvataropanisad 131, 135 
Swami Darshanananda 480 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
87, 479 

Swami Vivekananda 479, 480, 
492, 500 

Swamiyar Matham 363 
Syadvada 449 
Syadvadamaiijari 452 
Sylvain Levi 169 

Syamilaka 283 

Syena-vytha 191 

T 

Tandava 275 

Tandi 123 

Tandu 393 

Tandulavapana 469 
Tandya/Tandya Brahmana 
107, 123 

Taitiki 152 
Taittiriyaranyakabhasya 126 
Taittiriya 84, 97, 317 
Taittiriya Sakha 85 
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166, 277 
Taittiriya Pratisakhya 144 


Taittiriya Samhita 106, 116, 


144, 374, 454 


Taittiriyaranyaka 127, 133, 454 


Taittiriyasamhitabhasya 87 
Taittirtyopanisad 133 


Taittiriyopingadbhasyavartika 


432 

Talboy 172 

Tamalika 306, 3307 
Tamas 419, 420 
Tamasa 161, 173 
Tamil 25, 26 

Tanisloki 163 

Tanka 482 

Tantra 325, 347, 348, 366, 456 
Tantra$astra 348 
Tantradipika 435 
Tantrakhyayika 325, 326 
Tantraloka 350 
Tantraraja 351 
Tantraratna 427 
Tantrasara 350, 351, 442 
Tantravartika 426, 427 
Tapovanavasini 498 
Taraka 220 

Tarapida 311, 312 
Tarkabhasa 439 
Tarkakaumudi 439 
Tarkamrta 439 
Tarkasangraha 439 
Tarkikaraksa 439 


Tattvacintamanivyakhya 442 
Tattvadipika 163, 435 
Tattvatika 434 
Tattvarthadipika 452 
Tattvarthadhigama 451 
Tattvarthadhigama-sttra 451 
Tattvarthaslokavartika 451 
Tattvartharajavartika 451 
Tattvarthasara 452 
Tattvarthasaradipika 452 
Tattvavaisaradi 425 
Tattvopaplavasimha 453 
Tautatimatatilaka 427 
Tavalakara Upanisad 131 
Tehran 323 

Telugu 25 

Textus Ornatior 326 

Textus Simplicior 325 

T. Ganapati Sastri 284, 360, 
361, 363, 364, 476 

T.G. Mainkar 485 
Thaidegavilasa 484 
Thailand 371, 484 
Thanesar 298 

The Aladin and the Wonderful 
Lamp 501 

The Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta 507 

The Date of Bhartrhari 385 
The Proverbs of Solomon in 


Sanskrit 517 
The Samskrita Ranga 493 
The Structure of the 
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Theodor Benfey 324 Tryambaka 350 
Thirupparpu 363 Trailokyamalla 255 
Tisata 355 Tudesmrti 483, 483-533 


Tirthankara Neminatha 251 Turfan 283 
Tirthankara Pargvanatha 250 Tuptika 426, 427 
Ti (Tri) pitaka 443 U 
ni 311, 316 Ubhsysbhisariks 283 
Tilakayasornava 64, 479, 532 Fears; I 
DE a 461 Ucchusmabhairava 349 
a लील या aS 
= udasecana 469 
ग AT Udayana 251, 286, 298, 343, 
5 peat 439, 441, 442 
Tret ; Lt LS : 190; 433 Udayanacarita 498 
Trimsikavijhapti 447 Udayanacarya 227 
क oes 24 Udayanasundarikatha 320 
risati 
hata 394, 404 
Tribilvadalacampü 505 HALINA, Asin ade 
Trikandasesa 389 Uddhava 225 


Trikandi 377 Uddyota 376 


Tripadi 376 
Uddyotakara 307, 441 
Tripatri 489 U 


Trip Udgatr 98 
जा मोळ 444, 445 Udgitha 155 
pues n» Udumbara 118 
ripuradaha 27 UgraSakti 324 


Tripurasuridari 227 
Triratna 448 
Trirupako§a 390 
Trivandrum plays 284 
Trivarga 363 
Trivikramabhatta 318, 319, 505 Ulūka 436 


Trotaka 279 ukh 
t lukhala 114 
Tryambak A <Bhendarkar:A8On, gya Shika SHABA TASA 


Ugrabhuti 381 

Ujjayini 251, 286, 289, 290, 
310, 311, 313, 341, 467 
Ujjvalanilamani 399 

Ullapya 280 
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481 
Umashankar Joshi 30 


Umasvamin 451 

Umbeka 427 

Umnapishtam 123 

United States of America 484 
University Grants Commission 
42 

Unadi-Sutra 380 
Upa-purana 203 

Upakosala 134 

Upama 392 

Upamana 428 

Upanagarika 394 

Upanisad 196 

Upanisad Brahmana 123, 124, 
125 

Upanisadripakani 489 
Upanisads 71, 89, 434 
Upanisadvakyamahakosa 130 
Upasarhhrti 280 

Upaskara 439 
Upavanavinoda 464 
Upavarsa 375, 426 

Uppu 29 

Urmila 481, 482 
Urmiliyamahakavya 481 
Urubhanga 285 

Ural sea 107 

Urvasi 94, 95, 123, 291, 292, 
293 

Urvidhara 272 


पक्क, 1984255 
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Utkala 373, 400 

Utpala 350 

Utpalini 389 

Uttar Pradesh 107 

Uttar Pradesh Sanskrit 
Sansthan, Lucknow 43 
Uttara Gopatha 125 
Uttara-mimamsa 429 
Uttara-purana 208, 209, 319, 
320 

Uttarakhand Sanskrit 
Vishvavidyalaya, Haridwar 42 
Uttaramegha 258 
Uttararamacarita 174, 281, 299 
Uttararcika 98, 99 
Uttarasatyagrahagita 479 
Uttaratantra 354 


V 


V.K. Chatre 479 

V.K. Gupta 364 

V. Raghavan 491 

V.S. Ramaswami Sastri 505 
Varnga Brahmanal 12, 123, 125 
Vanibhugana 415 

Vacaspati 373, 389 
Vacaspatimisra 111, 130, 421, 
425, 426, 427, 432, 441, 451 
Vadavali 435 

Vadiraja 251, 435 
Vadirajasuri 319 
Vadiyasimha 316 
Vasikerana 102 

Vadodara 193 
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Vagbhata 251, 354, 398 
Vagbhatalankara 398 
Vaghela dynasty 256 
Vagisha Shastri 483 
Vagvallabha 415 

Vaisnavi 206 

Vaisali 170, 443 
Vaisampayana 97, 189, 310, 
311, 312 

Vaibhasikas 445 

Vaibhasika School 447 
Vaidarbhi 396, 405, 509 
Vaidehicarita 481 
Vaidehivivaha 501 

Vaidika 512 

Vaidikagrama 512 
Vaidyasastra 352 
Vaidyajivana 355 
Vaidyanatha/Vaidyanatha 
Payagunde 372 

Vaisesika 416, 436, 437, 439, 
440, 441, 447 

VaiSesika School 439 
VaiSesika-sutra 439 
Vaijayanti 389 

Vaikhanasa 146 
Vaimanika-sastra 467 
Vainayaka 479, 500 
Vairagyasataka 260, 262, 263 
Vaitana 146 
Vai$vamarutatantra 467 
Vaisya 113 
Vaiyaghrapadya 376 
Vaiyakarana-bhusana 380 


Vaiyakarana-siddhanta- 
mafijusa 379 
Vaiyakatrana-bhusana-sara 
380 

Vaja$ravas 136 
Vajasravasa 492 

Vajasaneyi Samhita 97, 277 
Vajasaneyi PratiSakhya 144 
Vajaseni 97 

Vajrasuci 217 

Vak 96 

Vakovakya 353 

Vakpatiraja .320 

Vakpatiraja II 255 

Vakrokti 395, 406, 410 
Vakrokti School 406 
Vakroktijivita 406 
Vakyakanda 377 
Vakyapadiya 377, 379 
Valabhi 155, 245, 246 
Valakhilya 91 

Valin 165, 172, 192 

Valiya Tamburan 497 
Vallabha/Vallabhacarya 433, 
439, 442, 433 

Vallabhadeva 225 
Vallalasena 457 
Valmiki-Ramayana 15, 20, 163 
Valmiki 161, 162, 163, 165, 
66, 167, 68, 169, 170, 173, 
182, 185, 186, 187, 189, 222, 
318, 319 

Vamadeva 91 
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vamana 224, 225, 248, 301, 
369, 384, 396, 404, 405, 406 
vamana-purana 197, 206 
vamanabhatta 252 
Vamanabhattabana 3 16 
Vamana’s Riti 410 

Vana Maharaja 64 
Vana-parvan 169 

Vanamala 497 

Vanarika Muktamalika Ca 523 
Vaneshvar 549 

Varsa 375 

varanasi 207, 354, 467 
Varadambika 321 
Varadambikaparinayacampu 
321 

Varadaraja 372, 380, 439 
Varaha—Krsna Yajurveda 146 
Varaha-purana 197, 205, 461 
Varahamihira 414, 454, 455, 
456, 465 
Varanaseya 
Vishvavidyalaya 41 
Vararucakavya 250 
Vararuci 155, 283, 384, 393, 
394, 496 

Varsatantra 457 
Vardhamana 380, 441 
Vardhamana Mahavira 448 
Varivasyarahasya 351 
Varmalata 224 

Varta 363 

Vartikabharana 427 


Sanskrit 


Varupüni 93 
Varuruci 414 
Varsyayani 152 
Vasanas 444 
Vasantasena 2 

298, 491 Ki 
Vasantavilasa 256 
Vasavadatta 28 

317, 466 Bec 
Vasistha 91, 123, 148, 198, 
454, 455, 481 

Vasistha Siddhanta 455 
Vastu 465 

Vastusastra 468 
Vastumandana 468 
Vastupala 256 

Vastuvada 452 

Vasu 93 

Vasubandhu 446, 447 
Vasudev Dwivedi 63 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 442 
Vasudeva Sastri Audumbarkar 
501 

Vasumitra 291, 447 
Vasuparicara 176 
Vatavathur Seminary 513 
Vatavyadhi 362 
Vatsyayana 357, 392, 441 


, 297, 


Vayu 198 


Vayu-purana 197, 198, 199, 
203, 209 
Vayutattvaprakarana 461 
Vasubandhu 447 
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Venkatamakhin 427 
Venkatanatha Vedantadesika 
434 

Vedangajyotisa 157 
Vedangaraya 390, 458 
Vedakalanirnaya 106 
Vedananda Vedavagisha 501 
Vedanta 71, 129, 416, 429, 430, 
435 

Vedanta-sutra 429, 430 
Vedantadhikaranamala 433 
Vedantakaustubha 434 
Vedantaparibhasa 432 
Vedantaparijata 434 
Vedantasara 432 

Vedatrayi 85 

Vedavyasa 176, 177, 179, 198, 
199, 200 

Vedic Grammar 149 

Vedic Sanshodhana Mandala 
83 

Veena Sharma 469 

Veer Savarkar 479, 492, 500 
Vemabhupala 265, 399 
Vemabhupalacarita 316 
Vetala 344 ; 
Vetalabhatta’s Nitipradipa 271 
Vetalapaficavim$ati 51 
Vetalapaficaviméatika 343, 344 
Viracintàmani 467 
Viradhvaja 256 
Viramitrodaya 373 
Viravinayakagatha 532, 533 
Visaladeva 2 


Vithi 279 
VimSatikavijfiapti 447 
Visnu (Dharmasitra) 148 
Visnu 122, 168, 180, 198 202 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 231 
347, 361, 435 

Visnu Misra 384 
Visnu-dharmottara 208 
Visgu-purana 95, 97, 197, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 210, 211, 221 
VisnuSarman 324, 325, 326 
Visnudharmottara-purana 468, 
471 

Visnugupta 360, 369 
Visnuputra Dhanika 396 
Visnusahasranama 175, 180, 
434, 516 

Visnuvardhana 222 
Visakhadatta 301 

Visala 170 

Visalaksa 359, 362 
Visamabanalila 395 
Visamapadavivrti 163 
Vibhasa 447 

Vibhisana 168, 172, 193 
Vibhuti 425 
Vibhramaviveka 427 
Vicitra 406 

Vicitravirya . 176, 177, 182 
Vidarbha 132, 291, 299, 405 
Viddhasalabhafjika 302 
Videha Janaka 166 

Vidhi 145 
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Vidhiviparyasa 492 
Vidhiviveka 427 


Vidhu Sekhar Bhatataharya 


497 

vidisa 310 | 

Vidura 177, 190 
Viduraniti 176, 273 
Vidvaccaritapaficakam 505 
Vidya 196 
Vidyacakravartin 398 
Vidyadhara 400 
Vidyamadhaviya 455, 457 
Vidyananda 451 
Vidyanatha 400 
Vidyanatha Diksita 373 
Vidyanidhi 478 
Vidyapati 255, 346 
Vidyaranya 431, 432 
Vidyatrayf 303 
Vidyavachaspati 477 


“wisesa 436. 


Vitthala 378 
Visistadvaita 433 
Vijayacandra 227 


Vijayanagara 252, 256, 372 


Vijayanagara Empire 173 
Vijayaprasasti 227 
Vijayindra 435 
Vijfianabhairava 349 


Vijfianabhiksu 420, 425, 433 


Vijiianamrta 433 
Vijfianavada 447 
Vijfiane§vara 371 


VifiapninatreasidanicaA To». New 


'Viskambhaka 281 
Vikara 100 
E 100 

Ikraman T 
esia kadevacarita 255, 
Vikramacarita 344 
Vikramaditya 255, 289, 290 
344, 353, 371, 389, 467 
Vikramorvasiya 95, 123, 281, 
287, 289, 291, 430: 
Vilapakavyas 485 
Vilapapaficika 485 
Vilasika 280 
Vislesana 100 
Vilocana 192 
Viloma 423 
Vimalamati 378 
Vimalasarasvati 378, 386 
Vimana 465 
Vimanacandrika 467 
Vimanasthana 354 
Vimarsa 280 
Vimarsah 44 
Vina Pani Patni 489 
Vinasana 107 
Vinaya 443 
Vinaya pitaka 353 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 
477, 500 
Vinayaka Pandita 121 
Vinayakaviragatha 500 
Vincent Smith 211, 290 
Vipas 20 
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Vipaficika 499 

Vipanmitram patram 501 
Virata 182 

Viradha 164, 192 
Virahalahari 485 

Virahini Vrajangana 485 
Virama 101 

Virocana 134 

Visruta 305 
Vishveshvarananda Vedic 
Research Institute 83 
Vishwanath Satyanarayana 31 
Vishwasa 501 
Vivadacintamani 373 - 
Vigvajit sacrifice 136, 221, 222 
Visvakarmaprakasa 468 
Vivaksitanyaparavacyadhvani 
408 

Vi$vamahakavya 484 
Visvamitra 91, 123, 164, 182, 
293, 303, 354, 467 
Visvanatha 222, 404, 439, 442 
Vi$vanatha Nyayapaficanana 
439 | 
ViS$vapraka$a 389 

Vivarana 431, 432 ` 
Vivarana School 431 
Vivaranaprameyasangraha 432 
ViSvartpa 371, 427 
ViSvasamskrtam 499 

Vi$ve devah 117 

Viveka 398 

Vivekakhyati 420 


Vivekanandacarita 500 
Vivekanandacaritamrta 480 
Vi$ve$vara 373, 400 
Viyogavallari 498 
Viyogini Bala 497 
Vopadeva 355, 384 
Vratyas 102 
Vrsabhadeva 377 
Vrddha Vagbhata 355 
Vrddhacanakya 271 
Vrddhagargasamhita 456 
Vrddhavasisthasamhita 455 
Vrddhayavanajataka 456 
Vrksayurveda 355, 464 
Vrnda 355 
Vrndamadhava 355 
Vrndavana 205 

Vitra 172 

Vrtra episode 172 

Vrtta 412 
Vrttaratnakara 415 
Vrttaratnavali 414 
Vrttasamhita 468 

Vrtti 381, 426, 439 
Vrtti-Sttra 378 
Vrttikara 431 

Vrttis 382, 394, 406 
Vrttivartika 399 

Vyadi 375, 389 
Vyaghrabhuti 376 
Vyakarana 148, 150 
Vyakhyana 196 
Vyaktikalpataru 369 
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Vyaktivivekavicara 398 
Vyamoha 498 
vyañjana 469 
Vyaptiparicaka 442 


Vyasa 186, 187, 188, 189, 200, 


223, 318, 425 

Vyasa NageSabhatta 425 
Vyasa-gita 206 
Vyasayati 435 
Vyavaharacintamani 373 
Vyavaharanirnaya 372 ` 
Vyayoga 279 
Vykativiveka 395 
Vyoma$ekhara 439 
Vyomapada 439 
Vyomavati 439 
Vyomayanatantra 467 


W 


Warangal King Prataparudra 


400 
Warnekar, S.B. 485 
Wayang Kulit Purwa 171 


Weber 170, 173, 275, 315, 454 


William Carey 507 
Windisch 275 


Winternitz 113, 169, 170, 386 


Y 


Y. Mahalinga Sastri 492 
Ya$astilakacampu 224, 319 
Yadavaprakaga 389 
Yadavas 178 
Yajfiavalkiyadharmasas- 

(G ib . Prof. h 
tranibandha 


a YA 15s Collection, New 


Yajfiavalkya 97. 1 
138 > 121, 134, 135, 


Yajfiavalkya-Garer Va : 
Ejus WG Sand 
Yajfiavalkya 139 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti 

आ yasmrti 196, 212, 
Yajneshwar Sh É 
^s arma Shastri 
Yajfe$vara 400 

Yajiiika 152 

Yajusa Jyotisa 157 
Yajurveda 84, 90, 96, 157, 
196 

Yajurveda Samhita 90 
Yajus 71, 86, 88 
Yaksavarman 382 

Yama 94, 96, 229, 230 
Yami 94 

Yamuna 176 

Yamunacarya 434 
Yantrasarvasva 467 
YaSodhana 357 
Yasodhara-caritakavya 251, 
319 

Yasodhara 219 

Yasovati 308, 309 
Yasovijaya 452 

Yaska 20, 84, 115, 145, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 156, 375, 387, 
392 

Yatras 274 

Yatravilasa 501 
pYaugandharayana, 220 15, ; 
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Yavana 21 Yogavartika 425 
Yavanajataka 456 Yogavasistha 417 

yavanika 275, 276 Yoge$vara 433 

Yayati 207 Yohana-likhitah Susamvadan 
Yayatirajacampu 321 508 E 
Yesucaritam 513 Younger Vagbhata 355 

Yo Madbhaktah Sa Me Priyah Yudhisthira 177, 178, 181, 189, 
524 190, 223, 225, 241 

Yoga 421, 436 Yudhisthira Mimathsaka 386 
Yoga-sutra 425 Yuktikalpataru 468 
Yogabindu 452 Yuktyanu$asana 451 
Yogacara 445, 446 Z 


Yogacarya 470 
Yogadrstisamuccaya 452 
Yogamaiijari 468 
Yogasarasangraha 425 
Yogasutras 421, 425 
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क्रिस्तुसहस्रनाम 


by 
Chacko 


fred कन्यासुतं वंदे मृतं मृत्युंजयं wii 
रक्तीकृतासवं देहीकृतापूपमनश्वरं ॥1॥ 


क्षतपाश्व॑ क्षततनुं धृतकंटकशीर्षक | 
क्षतपादं क्षतकरं धृतलोकाघगौरवं ॥शा 


समुत्कीर्णकरं कीलविदारितपादद्वयं। 
शूलविच्छिन्नहृदयं त्रिलोकीशमनश्वरं ॥8॥ 


याजकं यजनद्रव्यं नित्यं यज्ञभुजं भजे। 
पापघ्नं पापरहितं लोकपापवहं परं ॥4॥ 


स्थूलं सूक्ष्ममनादिं च स्रष्टारं स्वर्गदायिनं | 
सर्वक्षमं सर्वहेतु सर्वव्यापिनमक्षयं ॥5॥ 


सुग्रहं शांतचित्तानां दुर्रहंविषयैषिणां। 

शरणं पापिनामेकं तरणं पापवारिधेः ॥6॥ 
आसवीकृतकीलातं | 

शमितांबुनिधिक्षोभं मृतोत्यापितमित्रक ॥7॥ 
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मर्त्यपुत्र देवपुत्र॑ नरमप्यनरं परं। 
कन्यापुत्रं जगत्तातं जातमप्यजमीश्वरं ॥8॥ 


द्वितीयमप्यद्धितीयं त्रयमप्येकमेव च। 
मृतमप्यमरं नित्यं जातमप्यखिलोत्मवं ॥9॥ 


अक्षिप्तवसनं वंदे स्थाणुबद्धकरद्दयं | 
भटताडितसर्वांगं पूज्यमप्यतिधिक्कृतं ॥10॥ 


स्वर्गस्थं पितृपार्श्वस्थं हृदयस्थं जगत्पतिं | 
अभिषिक्तमुनिप्रोक्तं अर्वाचीनं पुरातनं ॥11॥ 


तारासूचितजन्मानं ज्योतिषाराद्धमर्भक | 
गोष्ठजं पथिकं वंदे राजानं राजपूजितं ॥12॥ 


शिशुसूदनसंत्रातं देशांतरगतं शिशु । 
गोपालपूजितं दिव्यं वंदे विस्मितवैदिकं ॥ 
(विस्मायित्रमहाचार्य गोपपूजितविग्रहं ॥13॥ 


वाचमाद्यतमामीशं स्थितां वंदे पुरातनीं। 
प्रपंचकारणं साक्षादीश्वरं जीवसंश्रयं ॥14॥ 


प्रदीपं तिमिराज्ञातं लोकजातप्रदीपकं | 
जगदागतमज्ञातं जगता जगतः प्रभु ॥15॥ 
राजर्षिगोत्रजं धन्यं निर्द्धनं नित्ययाचकं | 
दीनं दीनाश्रयं वंदे जगतामेकमीश्‍वर॑ ॥16॥ 


यतिस्रपितवर्ष्माणं परमात्मप्रशोभितं | 
यतिसंस्कृतवर्त्मांनं ऋषिलोकप्रतीक्षितं ॥17॥ 
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'कपोतावतरज्ञातं दिव्यमेषं सनातनं | 
शांतं शांतिमतामाद्यं प्रणमाम्यघसूदनं ॥18॥ 


आकृष्टमीनं कैवर्त्तशिष्यमेक॑ जगदगुरु | 
उपदिष्टजगद्धर्म वंदे वंदारुवंदितं ॥19॥ 


शमवंतं क्षमावंतं तितिक्षावंतमीश्‍वरं | 
दमवंतं दयावंतं आत्मवंतं जगद्गुरु ॥201 


धृतव्यजनमश्रांतं पूतग्राहिणमीश्वरं। 
बुसदाहिनमक्षांतं प्रणमामि भयंकरं ॥21॥ 


समाधिस्थमतिश्रांतं क्षुदाविष्टमुपोषितं | 
प्रणमामि नियंतारं पिशाचपरिशोधितं ॥22॥ 


मेघयानं तडित्पाणिं घोराकारं भयानक । 
पापिनामंतकं वंदे धर्मिणां जीवदायिनं ॥१३॥ 


लवित्रपाणिगांगेयकिरीटं मेघवाहनं | 
लवितारं मनुष्याणां नमामि मनुजात्मजं ॥24॥ 


विधवाकरुणं वंदे परमित्रं कृपाकरं। 
वितातशरणं श्रेष्ठं पतितोत्क्षेपिणं प्रभुं ॥25॥ 


अंधानां दृष्टिदं वंदे सत्यसंधं सनातनं | 
निगडध्वंसिनं देवं आर्तत्राणपरंपरं ॥26॥ 


सर्पव्नीनीतनुजं वंदे सर्पारातिं महाबलं | 
सर्पदमं जगन्नाथं सर्पवंचितपूर्वकं ॥27॥ 
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श्वेताश्ववाहनं॑ रक्तसिक्तवाससमीश्वरं। 
दिव्यवागभिधं वंदे राजराजं प्रभुप्रभुं ॥28॥ 


शवेतांबरबलं घोरं ज्वलनोद्धारलोचनं। 
दरिधारखङ्गवदनं स्वनामांकितवाससं 0991 


सप्तर्क्षपाणिं लोकेशं तप्तपित्थलपादकं। 
श्वेतांबरं श्वेतकेशं वंदे सूर्यमुखं परं ison 


सप्तशुंगं हतप्रेक्ष्यं सप्ताक्षं मेषशावकं | 
मुद्रास्फोटकमीशानं व्योमचापावृत्ासनं ॥81॥ 


गोवत्ससेवितं सिंहपूजितं गुद्धरवंदितं | 
वृद्धवृंदस्तुतं वंदे नरवक्व(क्त्र?)मृगाचितं sei 


स्वर्गसिंहासनं vende सप्तप्रदीपक। 
शवेतरोमाणमीशानं वंदे कांचनमेघलं ssn 


समुद्रनादिनं राजवेश्याघातिनमीश्वरं। 
क्रुद्धपापद्विषं वंदे det द्राक्षापमहिनं(?)॥ 
(Ga पापद्विषं वंदे cet द्राक्षाविमर्दिन) ॥84॥ 


दशशासनमक्षीणं सासूयं प्रणमाम्यहं | 
प्रतिमाद्विषमीशानं हव्यवाहनवाहनं 135i 


कन्यकानुगतं कृष्णाकांतं सन्यासिनं परं। 
सुदरीरमणं वंदे सुंदरं दमितेद्रियं ॥86॥ 


धवलं पाटलं श्यामकेशं वासितगंडकं। 
चामीकरकरं कन्यावरं वंदे परापरं 1371 
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पक्षवातहरं दीनत्राणलोलं ज्वरंदम | 
भूतदिषं कुष्ठहरं वंदे दिव्यौषधं परं ssi 


दोषघ्नमनघं उक्तस्रावापहमनुत्तमं | 
दुष्प्रधर्षं महावीर्यं वंदे दिव्यौषधं परं uso! 


प्रदीप्तवदनं वंदे तुषारधवलांबरं। 
ऋषिसेवितमानंददायिनं भास्करप्रभं ॥40॥ 


वलाहकावृतं पूज्यं गिरीशं गिरिवासिनं। 
शिष्योपास्थितमुत्कुष्टं पितृश्लाधितमात्मजं ॥41॥ 


श्वेतवाहं धनुष्माणिं सेनान्यं दिग्जयोन्मुखं। 
मारीदुर्भिक्षसहितं वंदे संग्रामतत्परं ॥42॥ 


लोहिताशवानुचरितं कृष्णवाहोपसेवितं | 
पीतवाहादृतं वंदे शास्तारं घोरमक्षयं ॥48॥ 


समुद्रच्छिदमच्छे्यं परंतपमरिंदमं | 
पालविता(?)रातिनिवहं घोरं वंदे जनार्दनं ॥44॥ 


अविकार्यमविच्छेद्यं नमामि परमेश्वरं। 
अनादिमादिमं वंदे अनंतं शांतमंतिमं ॥45॥ 


स्वर्गाकुटधरं OEGI सर्प नरमधीश्वरं। 
पुरंदहं पुरीकांतं जीवतोयप्रदायिनं ॥46॥ 


अमेयमनघं नित्यं अमोत 
अग्राह्मममलं देवदेवं वंदे [तरं ॥47॥ 
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अमृतं शाश्वतं सत्यं अप्रमेयं स्वंयभुवं | 
प्रभविष्णु प्रभु वंदे भूतभव्यभवतूप्रभु 148) 


अक्षयं भुवनाध्यक्षं अक्षरं पुरुषोत्तमं। 
अव्ययं प्रयतात्मानं प्रणमामि प्रतापनं ॥49॥ 


स्थिरं स्थविष्ठं स्थविरं समात्मानं क्षमायुतं | 
ऊर्जितं सुषमावंतं वंदे तेजस्विनं प्रभुं ॥50॥ 


अदृश्यमप्यतिव्यक्तं अपरीक्ष्यमतीद्रियं | 
प्राणदं वरदं वंदे देवं जीवदमादृतं ॥51॥ 


अनिरुद्धं दुराधर्षं सर्वशक्तिं महाबलं | 
ओजस्विनं महावीर्य वंदे दुर्धषणं विभुं ॥४2॥ 


धातारं भुवनाधारं कर्त्तारं प्रणमाम्यहं। 
भर्तारं प्राणदातारं पापहत्तरिमीश्‍वरं ॥४॥ 


होतारं प्रयतं हव्यं हताश पापनाशनं | 
दूयमानं हुतं वंदे हितं प्रहितमात्मजं usan 


अदूभुतं मंत्रिणं सर्वशक्तिदेवं नमाम्यहं | 
भविष्यल्लोकजनकं शमराजं जगत्पति ॥55॥ — 


पावनं भावनं जीवसाधनं सर्वशोभनं | 
कारणं शरणं पापशोषणं प्रणमाम्यहं 1561 


राजानं गिरिजाराजं खरवाहनमादुतं। 
पौरवृंदस्तुतं वंदे पूज्यं राजर्षिगोत्रजं 1571 
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प्रोषितं राजसंवासात्‌ मृते राज्ञि समागतं | 
प्रचारितमहासत्यं प्रणमामि महागुरु ॥58॥ 


विश्वंभरं विश्वसृजं विश्वयोनिमनश्वरं। 
विश्वस्तमात्मजं वंदे विश्वोत्कर्षप्रचोदितं ॥59॥ 


य॒त्पापमकरोतपूर्वं नराणामादिमो नरः। 
परिहर्त्त तदुद्युक्तं देवपुत्रं नमाम्यहं ॥60॥ 


यातिष्ठदंबरे तन्वी वसाना सूर्यमण्डलं। 
शशांक पादुकीकृत्य तस्याः पुत्रं नमाम्यहं ॥61॥ 


यांतारमकुटां(?)तन्वीं प्रसवव्यथयाकुला | 
अभ्यद्रवन्‌ महानागस्तस्याः पुत्रं नमाम्यहं ॥62॥ 


यं जातमात्रं सर्पोशाद्‌ भ्रूणभक्षणकांक्षिणः। 
सप्तोत्तमांगाद्रक्ताभादत्रायत महेश्वरः ॥63॥ 


तं देवपुत्रं लोकानां रक्षक नागविद्विषं | 
महाशक्तिं महावीर्यं प्रणमामि महाबलं NGA 


यस्य खत्तप्रभावेण निर्जितः शवितमान्‌ फणी। 
अंबरादपतद्धूमौ d वंदे मेषशावक ॥65॥ 


शासनानि प्रदातुं यः पुरातनमहर्षये । 
आविर्वभूव शैलाग्रे तं वंदे शैलशायिनं ॥67॥ 
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यस्य शापेन विफलो भूरुहश्शुष्कतां गतः | 
तं वृक्षशोषणं देवं वंदे नैष्कर्म्यविद्विषं ॥68॥ 


वधस्तंभध्वजं मीनपताक मेषपालकं। 
दयाद्रर्हदयं वंदे दीनबंधुं जगत्पतिं ॥69॥ 


कर्मसाक्षिणमक्षीणमक्षयं रक्तसाक्षिणं। 
धर्मसाधनमानंदसाधनं प्रणमाम्यहं ॥70॥ 


अविनीतविनेतारं नतोन्नेतारमुत्तमं। 
नित्यधर्मप्रणेतारं प्रणमामि विनायकं ॥71॥ 


प्रणमामि महावीर्यं जीवापूपं शिवंकरे। 
यं जग्ध्वा मनुजा यांति जीवितं शाश्वतं दृढं ॥72॥ 


कर्ततारमुपक्तारें प्रतिकर्त्तारमुत्तमं। 
भुवनानां eat अविकार्यं॑नमाम्यहं ॥73॥ 


वेदज्ञं विदुषामाद्यं वेदमूलं सनातनं। 
वैदिकं परमं वंदे भिषजं देहिदेहयोः ॥74॥ 


पानीयं परमं भक्ष्यमुत्तमं प्रणमाम्यहं। 
यदभुक्त्वा नरा याति नरकं शाश्वतं दृढं ॥75॥ 


पावनं पावकं पूतं वंदे रजतपावनं। 
स्वर्णपावनमाचार्यपावनं लोकपावन ॥76॥ 


तुषानलं तुषाराभं खलप्वं was | 
असहिष्णु बलोपेतं वंदे कल्मषविद्विषं ॥77॥ 
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किंकरं परमं दिव्यं वंदे प्राचीप्रभाकरं। 
भास्करं जगतामेकं दिव्यतत्वप्रभासकं ॥78॥ 


वंदे प्रस्रवणं नित्यं क्षाल्यमाणाघकर्दमं | 
सर्वप्राप्यं सर्वयोगं सर्वलोकप्रतीक्षितं ॥79॥ 


देवद्वेवं द्युतं दयत्यास्सत्येशात्‌ सत्यदेवतं | 
असृष्टं जातमेवैकं वंदे तातं समं सुतं NGON 


येन सृष्टं जगत्सर्वं दृश्यं वाऽदृश्यमीश्वरं। 
अनंतराज्यं वंदेहमवतीर्णं नराकृतिं usin 


दृश्यादृश्यविधातारं जगतामादिकारणं | 
आगमिष्यंतमक्षोभ्यं वंदेहं नीतिपालकं ॥81॥ 


अक्षौहिणीपतिं वंदे यशोराजं यशस्विनं । 
बलिनं जयिनं धीरं घोरयुद्धपराक्रमं ॥82॥ 


सत्याध्वानं दयामार्गं शांतानां मार्गदर्शिनं। 
धमिंष्ठं. मधुरं वंदे पापिनां न्यायदायिनं 1831 


`वागुराभंजकं वंदे तरुभंजननिःस्वनं। 
मरुकंपननिर्घोषं स्तनितायुधमीश्वरं ॥84॥ 


व्यंगुलोन्मित्भूगोलं करसंभूतवारिधिं | 
तुलोच्चितनगं वंदे करस्थाकाशमंडलं ॥85॥ 


दुर्बलानां बलं वंदे संतप्तानां ed 
स्वर्गदं दंभहीनानां शांतानां भूमिदायिनं ॥86॥ 
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तर्पक नीतितृष्णानां कृपालुं करुणावतां | 
प्रत्यक्षं शुचिचित्तानां वंदेहं परमेश्वरं ॥87॥ 


यात्रानमितशैलाग्रं यशोव्याप्तनभःस्थलं। 
अचलध्वंसिनं भूमिमातारं प्रणमाम्यहं ॥88॥ 


रक्षारथं महादेवं शराभास्तिमितारुणं | 
शूलप्रभाहतादित्यं वंदेहं सुपराक्रमं ॥89॥ 


च्यावितांभोनिधिं वंदे पर्वतद्रुहमुत्प्रभं । 
ज्वलितास्रं महामर्ष भीषितार्कनिशाकरं ॥90॥ 


रथिनं वाहिनं वंदे चापिनं दीप्तपत्रिणं । 
शूलिनं बलिनं वीर्यशालिनं तीक्ष्णशापिनं ॥91॥ 


अंभोनिधिपथं शुंभतूकलंबं दंभविद्विषं | 
कुंभिनीमहितं शातकुंभमेखलमुत्कटं ॥92॥ 
दंडिनं खङ्गिनं वंदे किरीटनमरूपिणं | 
- घृणिनं जयिनं पारं दुर्जयं जितकाशिनं ॥93॥ 


चतुश्शतांगंविख्यातं जितलोकत्रयं विभुं 
नररूपिणमच्छाभं वंदे प्राचीनभास्करं ॥94॥ 


वंदे सागरवर्त्मानं सनातनदयं प्रभुं । 
समुद्रदारिणं श्रेष्ठं नित्यमाश्रितवत्स्तं ॥95॥ 


प्रकृतिज्ञं महावैद्यं सर्वरोगविनाशनं। 
प्राणत्रायिणमीशानं वंदे कामप्रदायिनं ॥96॥ 
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व्योमविस्तारिणं वंदे शोभावाससमीशवरं | 
अंभोदस्यंदनं वायुपक्षचारिणमुत्प्रभं ॥97॥ 


समुद्रशासनं देवदेवं सागरशोषणं | 
तोरणध्वंसिनं वंदे बालाक॑ वालपंडित॑ ॥५४॥ 


नरकध्वसिनं स्वर्गद्वारं रक्षाविशारदं | 
अपराधसहं वंदे धर्मिणां परमां गतिं ॥99॥ 


शांताकारं भुजगमथनं स्वर्गवासं महाभं 
पापार्तानां शरणमधनिर्मूलनं मेघयानं। 
कृष्णाकांतं विमलहृदयं लोकनाथं महेशं 
वंदे देवं युगममघविच्छित्तये क्रिस्तुमीशं ॥100॥ 


त्रातारमभयस्थानं अभयंकरमुत्तमं । 
सहायं बलसम्युक्तं वंदे विद्यां क्षमां ॥101॥ 


दिनेशं शर्वरीनाथं सरिच्छोषणमीश्वरं। 
मर्यादास्थापकं वंदे कालकारं जगत्मभुं ॥102॥ 
निर्झरध्वंसिनं वंदे वाहिनीभंजकं प्रभुं। 
ग्रीष्मकारं मधुकरं काल्यकारं दिवाकरं ॥103॥ 


त्रातारं दीनपुत्राणां निपीडकविनायक | 
आसमुद्रमहाराज्यं वंदे भूपालपूजितं ॥104॥ 


सर्वराष्ट्रादृतं वंदे सर्वराष्ट्रप्रकीर्तितं । 
नृपैराराधितं देवं एकमद्भुतकारिणं ॥105॥ 


Er समुद्रश्यायक वंदे जलनागशिरश्छिद | i 
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We प्रेषितं वंदे व्यतीतान्वेषकं शिवं। 
हृद्दिचायकमाचार्य हषीकेशमृषीश्वरंमु ॥107) 


न्यायाधिपं महानीतिं प्रणमामि महाक्षमं। 
GRU महाशक्तिं घोरं पूरितकार्मुकं ॥108॥ 


दृश्यादृश्यविधातारं जगतामादिकारणं। 
आगमिष्यंतमक्षोभ्यं वंदेहं नीतिपालकं ॥109॥ 


शांताय Meee शमप्रियाय 
कांताय कांतचरिताय कमालयाय। 
नित्याय नित्यविजयाय Prada 
मर्त्याय मर्त्यतनुजाय नमोस्तु नित्यं ॥110॥ 
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national and international: conferences and seminars-and delivered more than a hundred = : 
— — lectures in Universities arid: institutions of higher learning in Europe, North America, == 
~~ Southeast Asiaand the Far East: -~ -- Tit) SOOT ० KP EQ PE सा लेल्य E 7. 
~ Both a creative writer and a literary critic, Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri has to his credit three - °: : 
__ Sanskrit Mahakavyas of about a thousand stanzas each, a Prabandhakaüvya,aPatrakavya(in -< 
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“two volumes), three-Khandakavyas;- ther first "ever diary in- Sanskrit Dine: Dine- Yati 
- = Madiyajivitam and the first ever autobiography in Sanskrit (in two volumes) Bhavitavyanamn. 
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2... Dvarani Bhavanti Sarvatva. The well-acclaimed critical work The Ramayana-A Linguistic: - ~ 













~~ Study which isthe first ever linguistic appraisal-of not only the Valmiki-Ramayana but of. =: ~ 

any extant Sanskrit work; Kalidasa Studies in two volumes; two studies on Thailand Sanskrit ^ <; 
—and Indian Culture in Thailand and Thaidesa ke Brahmana, Discovery of Sanskrit Treasures -= ->-< 
“(in seven volumes), Sanskrit Studies—New. Perspectives. and Sanskrit-Writings of European ==- -~ 
Scholars, more than a century and a half of research articles and Forewords to a hundred and” 
forty booksare his contributions as a critic. He has enormous experience in translation work. 
“He has translated A.A. Macdonell's - 4 Vedic Grammar for Students in “Hindi, - 
amacaritabdhiratnam of Nityananda Shastri in English, the thousand Subhasitas, wise =- 
sayings, the Subhasitasahasr: in Hindi and English; the Canakyaniti in Hindi and English- - -~ -- 
and the select poems in different languages of poet laureates of Europe in Sanskrit. He isthe _.. _. 
ubject matter of twenty theses for the degrees of M.-Phil. Ph.D. and D.Litt. in Indian ; 








versities: . eae Sie Fee = 

le is the recipient of one hundred and five Honours and Awards, national and international, 7 SE 
- including Padma Shri; Padma Bhushan; President of India Certificate of Honour, Thai Royal- -=> 
Decoration. "The Most -Admirable Order of Direk Gunabhorn", the Honour "Autorita .. E 
~ Academische Italiano Straniere"; the Civil and Academic Authority for Foreigners from the - <=. 

- - — Govt.of Italy, the Medallion of Honour from the Catholic University, Leuven, Belgium, the- 

: Golden Prize from GESMEO, the Intemational Institute of Advanced Asian Studies, Torino, - 
Italy and five Honorary Doctorates from Indian and foreign Universities. In the Citation for. -:-: 
"the Honorary Doctorate at the Silpakom University, Bangkok, he was described as "a living ~ 
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